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Bewailing, in my ehambere, all allone, 

DespeiriDg of all joye or remedye, 
Forettret of my ihocht, and woe-begone ! 

Unto tbe windowe gin I walk in bye ; 

To see the world and folk tbat wend forbye; 
Ab, for the tyme, thongh I of mirthis fude 
May have no moe, to luke it dotbe me gnde. 

Knra Jamxb I. (1826.) 
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'' TiNY does not seem tö have returned in 
foetter spirits from the wedding at Clevelands. 
— I was in hopes, my dear, that seeing some- 
thing of the world, particnlarly in so gay a 
scene, would brighten her up," said Mr. 
Corbet to his invalid wife, as they sat together 
over the cindery fire of a dark parlour, on ä 
cheerless winter day. 

"Her spirits are never high. But she 
enjoyed herseif excessively; and a civil line 
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2 HECKINGTON. 

wbich sbe brought back to me from Mrs. 
Horsford, mentioned tbat in ber bridesmaid's 
dress she really looked lovely." 

"Wbicb, if one didn't know tbat Mrs. 
Horsford's civil lines are mere flümmery, 
would be a pleasant bearing. But I wisb sbe 
bad brougbt back, instead, a cbeerful face ; or 
was sitting cbatting witb us bere, instead of 
moping in ber own room/' 

" Sbe is only gone to write a letter to ber 
Aunt Enmore, my dear. Prohably, to give ber 
an account of tbe wedding. Tiny bas seldom 
muob to write about^ — poor thing l — " 

'^Nearly as mucb as Mrs. £nj|kore bas to 
aoBwer, I suspect." 

"But Tiny will bave aometbing to cheer 
Iter upj, next year/' added Mrs. Corbet, in 
whose montotonous lile a year was as a day. 
" £>dg^r will tben be old enougb for lessons/' 

Mr. Corbet could not but bint tbat a 
spelling-book, and a duU cbild, were not 
exactly tbe objects calculated to enliven a 
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HBCKINGT05T. 3 

pretty young girl of seventeen. — ^But bis gentle- 
hearted wife was not to be convinced. 

" Tiny was so fond of tbe cbildren ! — ^She 
had never been the same girl since Alfred 
was taken from ber hands to go to »cbool ! — " 

There was some excuse for ber prejudice in 
favour of tbe boys and tbeir spelling-books. 
•~They were ber own, and tbe pretty young 
girl of serenteen only her step*daugbter. 

A tenderer stepmotber, bowever, never ex- 
isted ; and, tili six yeara old» Tiny not only 
remained ignorant tbat ber own motber bad 
died in cbild-bed; but» tbougb two little 
brotbers were already born from ber fatber*s 
second marriäge, was still tbe spoiled cbild of 
tbe family. Nay» of her two parents» Mrs. 
Gorbet was decidedly tbe fondest; and, but 
tbat the expected arrival of a third olive 
bränch. rendering it de^rable tbat Grenfield 
House sbould be kept qoiet for a time, deter* 
mined her father to accept for her an often^ 
declined invitation to visit ber mäternal grand- 

b2 



4 HECKINGTOK. 

mother, in London, she would never have 
surmised that her **dear, dear mamma" was 
only a mamma by courtesy. 

Not all the groundless complaints, however, 
which she heard uttered to the old lady by the 
nursemaid who had attended her from her 
birth, and who accompanied her to town» could 
persuade her to fancy herseif aggrieved by the 
nnmber of nurseUngs who crowded her nurseiy» 
and caused '^poor little Miss Sophy to be 
so turribly put upon/* Even her grand* 
mother, who had somewhat resented her son- 
in-law's precipitate re-marriage (on the usual 
plea of wanting some one to take care of his 
motherless infant), was forced to admit that 
the care had been admirably taken. 

Still, as Mrs. Corbet's young progeny was 
annuaUy increasing, and her health becoming 
daily more infirm, it was clear that as the 
dimensions and income of Orenfield Honse 
did not increase with the family, the oomfort 
of poor little Tiny was in danger ; and at the 
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end of a two months' visit, the child had 
so endeared herseif to Mrs. Rawdon, tbat 
she finally obtained the sanction of the Corbets 
to retain her as an inmate. 

Still, it was the stepmother who most regret- 
ted» and longest resisted, the concession. It was 
only on leaming from her husband that Tiny 
was whoUy unprovided for, and that Mrs. 
Rawdon, if she took a fancy to her grandchild, 
would most likely secure her an independencei 
that she withdrew her Opposition. Considering 
all she was doing to encroach upon the little 
girl's prospects, she must not stand in her 
light. 

The heart of the infirm yonng crowder of 
the Grenfield House nursery was so mnch 
better than her head, that she was not likely 
to surmise how far greater might be the ad- 
vantage to her stepchild of being reared as 
little Tiny, by her father's homely fireside, 
than as the Miss Corbet of her grandmother's 
formal mansion in Harley Street. Her &ocks 
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tuight have displayed lesa embroidery; but» 
instead of being prematurely govemessed into 
headacheSj the child would have been tearing 
about the Grenfield garden, with her litUe 
brothers ; and escaped many a languid, dreary 
hour, yearqing after the caresses which^ 
in early childbood, had aoftened her little 
heart. 

For grandmamma was as cold as a stone« 
Sbe had claime^ the care of '^ poor Sophia'» 
Uttle girl" far inore as a duty tban a pleasure. 
Her pride, which had.revolted against her 
daughter's derogatory marriage with a yeoman's 
son, revolted equally against a grandchild of 
her's being "put upon" in Mr. Corbet's 
s^abby household. Bat she chose to bring 
her up in the same dry, disagreeable mannet 
she had brought np ^'poor Sophia and her 
sister Jane;** both of whom her crotchety 
husband^ the late Mr. Rawdon, detested» be- 
qause they were girls ; and whom she had not 
the grace to compensate by extra affection for 
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their father's unnataral efttrangement. She 
seemedy indeed, almost as much out of sorts 
with their sex as tbe arrogant parent, who, 
becaose designated in bis County History as 
''Rawdon of Heckingt(Hi>'' resented as an 
injury at tbe hands of Frovidence tbat to 
'' Heckington" there was no Arthar Ravrdon 
to succeed. 

All tbe disappointed man oould do with 
two such unprofitable articles on bis hands as a 
Sophia and a Jane, was to marry them early, 
in hopes tbat, at the time of bis decease, an 
heir-male might - not be wanting ; and bis 
mortification was proportionably great, when 
bis eider girl cbose to attach herseif to tbe son 
of a neigbbouring gentleman farmer, of small 
meatts ; wbo, as tbe united ages of fatber and 
son did not amount to bis own, bad no meaus 
ef maintaining a Miss Bawdon of Heckington 
il» a style appropriate to her birth, eyen bad 
her parents stooped to sanotion so butniUating 
an allianoe. 
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The marriage^ therefore^ was deferred, and 
the squire forced to content himself with 
matching his younger girl with a handsome 
and wealthy Creole, of the name of Enmore ; 
who, within three years, rendered him the 
proud grandfather of two promising boys. 

From that period, poor Sophia was allowed 
to fret away her days unmolested. Nor was 
it tili six years after her first betrothal to 
Heniy Corbet, that the sudden death of his 
father, and his accession to a small estate^ 
euabled him to transfer his bride from the 
stately old mansion of Heckington to the Gren« 
field House» which, small and dull as it was, 
she regarded as a paradise on earth. 

But she reached her paradise too late. 
Her girlhood was gone. Her health was gone. 
And thoughy on perceiving that she gave 
promise of increasing his posterity, ^^ Rawdon of 
Hecldngton" exeouted a new will, bequeathing 
to her and her hehrs-male the whole of his 
property, on condition that they suocessively 
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assumed his name and arms, the bequest was 
invalidated by a stipulation that, at her death, 
in the event of her leaving danghters only, 
the estate was to pass to the sons of her sister, 
attended with similar conditions. 

She did not leave "daughter^." She left 
but one; and it was even surmised that 
vexation on learning the sex of the unwelcome 
Infant, had hastened her end. For akeady» 
the Corbets were in possession of Heckington 
Hall. The pompous old gentleman had died 
within a few months of signing his will ;— - 
frightened out of his life, as many others have 
been, by an Operation certifying his mortality ; . 
and, in compliance with his desire that the 
Coming heir should be bom under the roof of 
his forefathers, poor Sophia had undergone a 
hasty removal to her new home, the fatigue of 
which unluokily accelerated the advent of a 
still-bom son. 

All satisfaction in the possession of Heck- 
ington was consequently destroyed for a time. 
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Nay, for a long time. Two yeara elapsed, 
and no signs of a successor to the little mar* 
tyr ! Old Mrs. Rawdon had taken up, mtk 
dowagerly dignity, her abode in Harley Street. 
Mr. Corbet had advertised Grenfield House 
to be let ; and was devoting bimself to the 
improvement of the fine estate to which he 
had succeeded. Bat» already, the neighboiira 
began to surmise that he was labouring for 
the benefit of others ;— that Mrs. Enmore and 
her handsome sons would sncceed to Heck- 
ington Hall. 

It is surprising, by the way, how mach the 
joint-stock gossip of country neighbourhoods 
is enlivened by contingencies arbing from the 
eccentricity of English vriila. Scarcely a 
county whose dinner-parties cannot turn oat 
their bagged fox, of some heir dispoaseaaed, or 
entail created, by the caprices of a wilful, 9e]f» 
Bufficient> or half-cracked testator. 

Bat the dinner parties of Hertfordshire did 
more than discuss the event. They were sin* 
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cerely grieved, when^ four years after the 
tardy mamage of the Corbets, they dispos« 
sessed themselves of the Rawdon estates^ by 
the birth of a daughter ; — Mr. Corbet to retura 
to Grenfield House, for whicb he had luckfly 
found no tenant-r-" poor Sophia" to take up 
her abode in her last home 1— 

So resentful, indeedj were the neighbours of 
old Mr. Rawdon'a testamentary dispositions— 
fbr the Corbets had beea gentle iu tbeir rule 
at Heckington, and kindly in tbeir hospitality, 
— that when^ little more than a twelvemonth 
after the decease of hia wife» the widower 
secured a succeasor for poor Sophia in the 
youthful daughter of the curate of the pariah, 
they not only found no fault with hia aelection, 
but affected to believe that it waa 9olely for 
the sake of little Tiny he had provided her 
with a atepmother acareely out of her teens. 

It was only the veqerable Mrs. Rawdon wha 
resented hia precipitancy. Though she and 
her obdurate huaband had chosen to reoder 
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miserable so many years of their daughter 
Sopbia's life« she had beoome '' poor Sophia," 
now that she was in a better world ; and as 
Henry Corbet had waited half-a-dozen years 
for her band, it was olear that another half« 
dozen should have elapsed before he sued for 
the band of another. The dowager was con- 
sequently intitled to turn her back upon the 
plebeian family at Grenfield House ; which she 
could do with perfect ease, at the distance 
of forty miles. Heekington was deserted^ 
and her daughter Enmore settled in Jamaica ; 
where the valuable plantations of her husband 
were far more important to his interests than 
the English property in which his wife had 
only a life interest, as locum tenena for her 
eider son. 

. When little Tiny became her grandmother's 
guest in Harley Street, however, this eider 
son was at Eton, and bis brother Willy at the 
Charter House : and though occasional visit- 
ors to old Mrs. Rawdon, they found her house 
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SO much less joUy than tbose of their father's 
agent, Mr. Harman, at Wimbledon and in 
Bedford Square, — that their visits began late in 
the holidays, and ended early : — the manners 
and eustoms of dowagers and public school- 
boys being rarely found to dovetail. 
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CHAPTER IL 



TiNT was just füurteen, and the heavy part 
of her education was over, when her grand- 
mother died ; — if life her semi-existence, 
without love, without cheerfulness, without 
intellectual pursuits, could properly be called. 
Mrs, Rawdon never opened a book, — never 
opened a heart, — was neither pious, nor re- 
signed, nor thankful; so that when an era- 
blazoned achievement brightened the duU front 
of her dingy mansion in Harley Street, no one 
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shed a tear bat Miss Corbet^s govemess, 
who reoeived her dismissal fram the exe* 
cütors-— The servants, to wbom, according to 
old custom in old families^ a year-s wages 
had been bequeathed, went on tbeir way 
rejoicmg. 

Tbe heart of her granddaughter, though 
«wed and saddened by the first aspect of deatb« 
was spaedily relieved hj her return to Grenfield 
House ; which> in spite of tbe fpequent protests 
of Harley Street, she had always persisted in 
calling ^^bome." Though a transition from 
the domestie comfort afforded by two thousand 
a year, to the (»rivations neeessitated by fear 
hundred and a family of diildren, might to 
many girls have appeared irksome, Miss Corbet 
(whose pet narne of Tiny had only been 
besto^ed beeause, iiumediately after her 
mother's death» that of Sophia gave pain to 
tbe hearers,) was too happy to be loved and 
caressed, with little romping brothers dimbing 
her knees, to discover the toughness of the 
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mütton^ or the coarseness of the damask on 
which it was served. 

It was summer-time ; and for years, she 
bad enjoyed the sunsluDe of Heaven only 
amidst the sooty bushes of Cavendish Square, 
or the platitudes of the Regent 's Park ; — and to 
have the nin of a garden and paddock, without 
B green veil, and be called " darling " on her 
retum, was almost su£Scient happiness for 
Tiny^ 

Bat the cold, loveless babits in which she 
bad been reared, had not only created a craving 
in her young heart for the tendemess of 
domestic life, but rendered her prematurely 
thoughtfiü. After a week's prodigality of rural 
pleasures, she saw that^ in a household so con- 
tracted as that of Grenfield House, it behoved 

her to be useful. She became the teacher of 

» 

her little brothers, and a vigilant atten- 
dant on the sick couch of poor Mrs. Corbet. 
The second boy, Clement, died a few months 
afterwards, the victim of an accident ; and the 
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grief occasioned in the affectionate little circle 
by the sad event. for a time absorbed its 
faculties. Alfred, howeyer, remained the 
Charge of his stepsister ; and when, three years 
afterwards, he was placed at a neighbouring 
grammar-school where he did ample credit to 
his tutor, Tiny discovered that, in forwarding 
his edacation> she had considerably advanced 
her own. 

Such was the State of things at Greniield 
at the moment of the wedding at Clevelands. 
Alfred was at school, Edgar still in the nursery, 
Mrs. Corbet a permanent fixture on the parlour 
sofa. Aunt Jane, now a widow, was residing 
in Hertford Street, May Fair ; her son Arthur, 
already " Rawdon of Heckington," at College, 
and her younger, William, completing his 
education at Dresden. The fortune of five 
thousand pounds bequeathed to Miss Corbet 
by her grandmother, was not to come into her 
possession tili she attained her majority ; or 
the shabby old furniture of the Grenfield 

VOL. I. c 






18 HECKINGTON. 

parlour woold have been renovated, and a 
stout cob have replaced the sbambling^hootmg 
pony of her father. Bat an allowance of a 
hundred a year was assigned her, meanwhüe, 
by Mrs. Rawdon's executor ; a clever^ gentie« 
manly soKcitor, who would have doubled the 
amount^ bat that he discemed in bis first short 
interview with bis ward, that not a penny of 
it would be appropriated to her own use. 
Nor did he think it desirable that, her father 
being able to maintain her, she should con- 
tribate, as she desired, the remainder of her 
income towards the household expenses. If 
she should make a poor marriage, the accumu- 
lations of her minority might be important to 
her. 

Between Grenfield House and the neigh* 
bourhood, meanwhile, there was no excess of 
sympathy. The Corbets had neither health 
nor fortune to be hospitable ; and though, had 
their hundreds per annum been thousands, 
people would have feit considerable interest in 
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the better or worse of the feeble invalid, or 
had tbey been tens of thousands would have 
despatched messengers on horseback to en» 
qaire after her sick headache, Mrs. Corbet's 
habitual sofa, and invalid's cap and sbawl^ had 
come to be considered a bore. Once a year, 
was as much as anybody cared to be glad or 
sorry for her in a morning visit ; and as Tiny 
was always in the scboolroom, the neighbouring 
squires persisted in asking after her, of her 
father, as his " little girl/' She had never 
yet appeared in other than girlish attire. She 
had never answered their salutations without 
blushing and stammering. And as. Grenfield 
House gave no dinners^ and had no manor to 
shoot over, they were justified in regarding 
her as an insignificant little thing, unworthy 
consideration. 

It was, therefore, a vast condescension on 
the part of the Horsfords of Clevelands, to 
invite her to become one of the bridesmaids of 
their daughter Amy, on her marriage with Sir 

c 2 
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James Armstead. So at least thought Tin j ; 
and, though her father was of opinion that his 
dear •* little girr* was worthy to be Maid of 
Honour to Majesty itself, even Mrs. Corbet 
trembled at the idea of her stepdaughter, ar- 
rayed in silk attire, and bewildered by the 
tumult of a fashionable wedding. The gay 
and fashionable Horsfords, however, were not 
to be denied ; and, as they did not think it 
necessary to State that Miss Corbet was invited 
only as a Substitute, at the last moment, for 
a capricious niece, the fact that a beauliful 
bridesmaidenly costume was forwarded from 
Clevelands to Grenfield House, was considered 
a token of more than neighbourly good will. 

Henry Corbet, though he had progressed 
into grey hairs and the rheumatism, was moved 
almost to tears when he saw his little girl 
suddenly transformed, by lace and white 
satin, into a young woman if not beautiful, 
at least strikingly pleasing; and it sorely 
vexed Mrs. Corbet that her boy Alfred 
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oould not See how pretty his teacher-sister 
looked, when relieved from her brown holland 
pinafore ! 

Bat the happiest and proudest of the party 
waA Tiny. With all the sanguine elation 
of girlhood she stepped into the carriage 
despatched for her from Cievelands. In the 
anspicious wedding of Sir James Armatead 
and Amy Horsford, the pleasantness of her 
life was beginning. She was going into new 
scenes, among new people kindly disposed 
towards her; in a new dress> in which she 
was Said to look charming. What could girl 
wish for more ? 

Had Grenfield Honse been a subscriber to 
Hookham's, or Mudie's " Select Libraries/' the 
well-read novice would have been aware that, 
under such circumstances^ she was intitled in 
this, the first chapter of the first volume of 
her adventures, to make a conquest of some 
importance. An Honourable Frederick^ or 
at the least^ a baronet's son, ought to fall 
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to her sbare. But, Ignorant of her privileges 
as a heroine^ she thought herseif lacky to be 
taken in to the wedding-breakfast by the tutor 
of the Master Horsfords; and at the merry 
ball which closed the ceremonies of the day, 
exulted at being invited to dance by a succes- 
sion of lanky-haired striplings. 

So far from finding the dark eyes of a 
mustachioed stranger fixed upon her in startled 
admiration, the only person whom she de- 
tected gazing upon her was old Dr. Ashe ; 
who, having vaccinated poor Tiny in her baby- 
liood, took a strong interest in the state of 
her coraplexion. 

It was not, however, disappointed ambition 
which, while Mr. and Mrs. Corbet were dis- 
oassing her the foUowing day in the parlour, 
caused the head of Tiny to rest heavily upon 
her band, instead of rushing at once, for the 
benefit of her aunt Enmore, into the details 
of the Clevelands' wedding. She had not 
heart to write about wedding favours and 
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wedding cake. — She was thoroughly out of 
spirits. 

At the gay soene of the preceding day, 
amid the clash of the brass-band and the 
illuminations of the evening ball, when healths 
were drunk with cheers at the breakfast, and 
the bride at parting wept on the neck of her 
mother, a sense of loneliness had weigbed her 
down. Troops of friends had rushed forward 
to shake hands with the lovely Amy, as, on 
the arm of her bridegroom^ she proceeded to 
tbeir travelling carriage. Hundreds of genial 
voices responded when the health of the new 
Lady Armstead was proposed. For she was 
the centre of attraction to a little world of 
her own. 

But for herseif» the poor little bridesmaid, 
what mortal cared ? Had her marriage been 
in process of solemnization that winter's 
morning, wbo would have officiated as her 
bridesmaid, — who would have huzzaed in her 
honour, — who would have dried her farewell 
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tears ? — Mrs. Corbet, daily more infirm, thought 
only of her pains and aches. Her father, em- 
barrassed in bis circumstances, cared chiefly 
for the amount of bis weekly bills. Alfred 
was engpossed by footbaU and Latin grammar. 
Little Edgar preferred bis old nurse to tbe 
sister wbo was to teacb bim to spell. In tbe 
old Slougb of Despond in Harley Street, sbe 
had been forbidden to form cbildisb friend- 
sbips. Her spirited young Enmore oousins 
had systematieally made her a butt. The 
Horsfords were worldly girls, wbo despised 
her as a country cousin. Sbe was conscions of 
no human sympathy. Sbe was ^one'-^aione 
in the world ! — 

But was tbis always to be ? Was sbe to 
remain thus sequestered from the friendships 
and acquaintancesbips of lifeP Was sbe to 
be a perpetual nonentity; unable to take 
part in, or even to comprebend, such oon- 
versation as sbe had overbeard at Clevelands ; — 
neitber very leturned, nor very wise, but as 
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stränge to her as if it haid been uttered in 
Arabic. 

She could bear it now, perhaps: because, 
a» Mrs. Gorbet ofteu reminded her, next year 
litüe Edgar would be in want of lessons, and 
occupy all her time. But when Edgar, in his 
tum, went off like Alfred to the Aldenham 
grammar school and trapball, what was to 
become of her from morning tili night at 
Grenfield, between her süent father and his 
moaning wife P 

Aspiring at ouce to inteUectual intercourse 
and the giddier pleasores of life^ poor Tiny 
Ettle knew the advantages she enjoyed in 
that dnll, peaceful household; where not a 
syllable prejudicial to a fellow-oreatore had 
ever reached her ear, or an unkind word re* 
proached her own shortcomings. What fruit 
of the tree of knowledge, however high-fla- 
vonred, would yield her half such refreshment 
as this blessed impunity I — 

Experience had not yet taught her that there 
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was more of human kindness in the simplest 
phrase of her ailing stepmother, than in all 
the studied compliments and sei smiles of the 
affable lady of Clevelands; whose ehief oc- 
cnpation in life was that of throwing powdered 
sugar, by way of dost, into the eyes of her 
associates. Mrs. Horsford's cajolements had 
not only taken the poor girl's reason prisoner ; 
but, aided by compassionate condolences, con- 
vinced her that her isolated existence was the 
subject of commiseration to the whole neigh- 
bourhood of Grenfield. 

All this, it was, that caused poor Tiny to 
deliberate over the sheet of paper extended 
on her blotting-book, ere she addressed her 
aunt Enmore. She was at no loss to describe 
the beauty of Lady Annstead's Brüssels veil, 
or the mythological devices that adomed her 
wedding-cake. But she scarcely knew how to 
express, without offence to her parents or 
humiliation to herseif, that the invitation so 
often reiterated by her aunt to spend a few 
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weeksoreven months,with her in town,would, 
if again repeated, be particularly acceptable. 

At length, however, it was written. The 
letter was despatched, and answered, and 
Tiny's proposal of her Company warmly a€- 
cepted, before she had recovered her amaze- 
ment at having risked so strong a measure. 

In another week, she was settled under the 
roof of Mrs. Enmore ; her father, much on the 
same grounds which had originally determined 
him to part with her in favour of her grand- 
mother, having not only consented to the 
arrangement, but escorted her to town. 

" You must not fret at leaving home, my 
dear girl," said he; "for, now you have lost 
Alfred^ it is no longer the same place to you. 
But keep up your spirits, Tiny. During your 
absence, I shall be getting on with Edgar; 
and I hope to push him into two syllables, for 
you, by the time you return to Grenfield 
House." 
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CHAPTER III. 



It was, perhaps, because Mrs. Enmore was 
coQsoious that her own offspring had super- 
seded her niece in the inheritance seemingly 
apportioned to her by nature, that she so 
readily accepted her offered Company ; for she 
was neither a hospitable, nor an open-hearted 
woman. Her secretive nature rendered her 
averse to intimate companionship of any kind. 
The Rawdons of Heckington had been sys- 
tematically reserved with their children. 
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Her late husband was so unmitigated a tyrant, 
that during her married life^ she had been 
as much a slave as any nigger on tbe Fred- 
ville plantation; and though now oompletely 
her own mistress, the habits of mysterious- 
ness — not to say deception — sbe had acquired 
during this long subjection, retained their 
mastery over her nature. 

Hating to be questioned, whether about 
trifles or things important, she carefolly re 
frained from questioning. But the self-öontrol, 
which restricted to her eyes the curiosity usually 
expressed by the voice, imparted a restless, 
prying look to a face otherwise handsome. 

To her niece, who for the last three years 
had been living at Grenfield between two of 
tbe most open-hearted of human beings, 
nothing appeared more extraordinary than 
the " Vray don't mention it again/' or, " Pray 
be on your guard," which prefaced even the 
slightest of Mrs. Enmore's observations. She 
spoke in an habitaal whisper, from fear of 
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lidteners at the door; and would scarcely 
express an opinion that the day was cold, tili 
the servant who was putting on coals had 
quitted the room. 

After a few days' residence, it strack poor 
Tiny that Mrs. Enmore's house and habits 
were far less cheerful than formerly,— ^a ehange 
she ascribed to the absence of her noisy 
Cousins ; forgetting that a visit to aunt En« 
more had afforded a pleasant escape from 
Harley Street and her school-room tasks ; 
whereas she had now to compare it with a 
home where the name of Tiny was a house- 
hold Word and she scarcely knew herseif as 
Miss Corbet. 

Still, though the prim aunt, who, with the 
aid of hair and teeth thirty years younger than 
her own, preserved a false appearance of juve* 
nility, damped all attempts at conversation^ 
she enjoyed in Hertford Street the pleasant 
companionship of the large and welUchosen 
library of the late Mr* Enmore. 
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A Volume or two on farriery or farming, 
Graham's Domestic Medicine, and the boys' 
schooUbooks and Robinson Crusoe^ had 
comprised the literary treasures of Grenfield 
House ; and the few books she had brought 
from Harley Street, chiefly gaudily bound 
prize-books, preseuted to her by her grand- 
mother or governess, had been read and re-read 
tili both the gilding and charm were worn 
away. But now, she plunged unchecked into 
a sea of enjoyment ; and aunt Enmore was 
never better pleased than when she found her 
book in band. •* Books were safe com- 
panions ;" that is, with certain restrictions. 

" Her niece/' she hinted, " should be very 
cautious in talking about the works she read. 
Promiscuous reading was generally disap- 
proved, and young ladies who incurred the 
Charge of being blue were regarded with sus- 
picion." 

It was easy to observe the injunction ; fbr 
with the exception of a flighty spinster, a 
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cousin of both, Mrs. Enmore's intimätes con- 
sisted of a few creole families, — uniuteresting, 
unintellectual people, whose conversation, like 
her owD, was restricted to the discussion of 
the weather, and whose boudoirs, like her 
OWD, were ornamented with madrepores, shells, 
and corals; while the visits occasionally in- 
flicted by the loquacious Lucretia Rawdon, 
were occupied by a series of guerilla skir- 
mishes on the pari of the nimbletongued 
guest, and of agonised "hush, hushesi" on that 
of her kinswoman. 

"Why, Tiny has grown qiiite a beauty!" 
cried Lucretia, the first time she installed her- 
seif by the fireside in Hertford Street, after 
Miss Corbet's arrival. "A thousand pities 
her grandmother did not do something hand- 
somer for her! Two hundred a-year won't 
go far to marry a girl in these prodigal times. 
To be sure, poor Mrs. Rawdon had oiily her 
jointure; and her servants who kept her in lead- 
ing-strings, Jane, as yours do you^ took care 
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she shouldn't lay by much for the benefit 
of her family. They would hardly allow me 
a sight öf the old lady dtiring the last few 
years of her life, lest I should be on the look- 
out for a legacy. And I can't say, cousin 
Jane, that even your surly Mr. Harding is 
much civiller. This very moming, he looked 
as if he would have liked to shut the door in 
my face/* 

" Hush, hush !" murmured Mrs. Enmore, — 
glancing anxiously at the inner drawing-room, 
where Harding might possibly be employed 
in watering the hyacinths; and where her 
niece was busy with her books. 

" But as I was saying about Tiny Corbet," 
resumed Miss Kawdon, changing her topic 
without lowering her shrill double-edged voice, 
"I suppose, by your establishing such a pretty 
girl under your roof, you intend her to become 
Mrs. Rawdon of Heckington ?" 

" Hush, hush ! You don't know what you 
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are talking about I" again murmured poor 
Mrs. Enmore, — but still in vain. 

" I know very well what I'm talking about ; 
and I know what your poor mother's wishes 
were on the subject. But it won*t do, Jane. 
As soon as Arthur makes his appearance in 
the World, you'll hear very diflferent news of 
him. — It would never suit that scamp of a 
friend of his, Bob Horsford, to allow him to 
marry Tiny/' 

Finding both gestures and entreaties un- 
availing to silence the uncompromising s^inster, 
Mrs. Enmore rose and ghded across the room, 
intending to close the door of communication. 
Long before she reached it, however, Miss 
Corbet, with a glowing, face appeared on the 
threshold. 

"My Cousin Lucretia can scarcely intend 
me to hear what she is saying," she observed. 
^* Shall I take my book to my own room, tili 
she is gone ?" 

*' No, my dear, by no means 1" cried Miss 
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Rawdon, starting up and dragging her to a 
vacant chair by the fireside. " It will do you 
worlds of good, Tiny, to hear a little matter- 
of-fact. Forewarned is forearmed, my dear ; 
and you'll learn more from me in a single 
hour, than from Jane, there, in a twelvemonth. 
It has been a great deal too much the habit of 
the Rawdons to bottle up their small beer; 
and you ought to be told before Arthur 
comes home from Oxford, to look sharp after 
your heart/' 

" You have forgotten our old Harley Street 
acquaintance," said Miss Corbet, who would 
have laughed outright, but for the manifest 
displeasure of her aunt ; " when the visits of 
Arthur and Willy used to make the misery of 
my life. The days they occasionally spent with 
grandmamma always ended, on my part, in a 
flood of tears." 

"Well, take care that the months which 
Arthur is coming to spend with his mamma 
don't end, on your part, in another flood of 

d2 
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tears. Arthur Bawdon's heart is as cold as a 
stone, and his temper as fierce as a hysBua's. 
'Tis for your poor mother's sake I teil you 
so, Tiny, — for I loved her dearly. And so 
good bye, before Jane Enmore rings the bell 
for Harding to open the door. Don't look 
so frightened, child ! — She has not spirit to 
do more than bid him, when my back is 
tumed, say not at home to me the next time 
I call." 

After the hurried exit of the whimsical 
spiuster, Mrs. Enmore endeavoured to conceal 
her face from her niece*s Observation, by so 
vigorous an attack upon the fire, as to excuse 
her heightened colour when she resumed her 
place. 

" A stränge, misgoverned creature, poor 
Lucretia !" said she, significantly tapping her 
forehead ; ** not quite right in the upper story . 
There was once a talk in the family of having 
her shut up. But be very careful, my dear 
Tiny, never to niention it. If the story got 
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into drculation, it might do us all härm. 
Above all, pray never let any rambling non- 
sense you may hear from her, make any 
impression ob your mind." 

To the queemess of the eccentric spinster, 
Miss Corbet had been accustoined in her 
ehildhood. In Harley Street, the name of 
Rawdon had ensured her toleration ; and even 
at Heckington, she was allowed elbow*room, 
just as a stag-homed old oak was permitted 
here and there in the park; — a privileged 
eyesore, — ^a denizen of the place, — sacred to 
the memory of Rawdons dead and gone. 

But though it was easy to promise com- 
pliance with the injunctions of her aunt, the 
*• impression*' was already made. Sophia now 
discemed. or fancied she discemed why, since 
her arrival, Aunt Enmore had been so guarded 
in talking of her sons. Even to Heckington 
Hall, she alluded with the most circumspect 
reserve; and but that her eider cousin bore 
the name of Bawdon, Miss Corbet would have 
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of not repeating her opinion,) — a very artful 
woman, who had motives of her own in making 
80 early a call. 

Another disappointment 1 Bat before poor 
Tiny had time to firet over it, her better star 
defeated the churüßhness of her aunt, On 
taking her solitary moming-walk, next day, 
in the Apsley Gardens adjoining Hertford 
Street, of which Mrs. Enmore had a key, 
she was warmly greeted by a lady, whose 
rieh dress had from a distance attracted her 
attention. 

Lady Armstead seemed sincerely glad to 
meet her little bridesmaid. 

" But why did you never teil us at Cleve- 
lands, my dear Tiny/' said she, ** that 
you were Coming to spend the season in 
town?" 

" My Visit to my aunt was not then settled. 
And I can scarcely call it spending the seeuon 
in town; for Mrs. Enmore doea not mix 
in Society. The utmost I am likely to see of 
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the gay world, is from our windows in Hert- 
ford Street, roUing at a diatance in its carriages 
along Park Lane/' 

Lady Armstead looked steadily for a mo- 
m^nt into the pretty face by which this state^ 
ment was made ; and ssgff that Miss Corbet 
spoke in a cheerful tone, without the smallest 
project of fastening herseif upon a fashionable 
friend. 

** Bat you are not inextricably tied to the 
apron*strings of Aunt Enmore?'' said she. 
— " You will surely be allowed to drive with 
me occasionally, or even aecompany me to 
the opera ?" 

" Never having foreseen so pleasant a 
cbance," was her frank reply, " I have 
no idea what my aunt, who is very pre-^ 
eise in her notions, might decide. But I 
am not the less grateful for your kind 
Suggestion/' 

^^Let US hasten off at once to Hertford 
Street, then, and surprise her into acquies- 
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cence/' said Lady Armstead, who, having 
known Mrs. Enmore from childhood, was 
aware of her impracticable nature. 

'^ My aunt is never visible at tbis hour. If 
you will give me leave, I will raake the in- 
quiry, and let you know," rejoined Miss 
Corbet, conscious how little Mrs. Enmore 
would like to be surprised in her dressing- 
gown, fidgeting over her account-books. 

" As yoa please, my dear. But you are 
wrong. She is far more likely to fefuse, if 
taken at leisure. Not that I or mine are 
favourites with Mrs. Enmore. Arthur, whom 
we all knew and liked as a boy at Heckington, 
and who became at Eton the cbum of my 
wild brother Bob, is, or was, or fancied himself 
in love with Florence ; and his mother, who 
entertains other projects for him, and is am- 
bitious of a ladyship for a daughter-in Jaw, as 
of any other unattainable luxury, has expressed, 
in anything but pleasant terms, her objection 
to the matcb,'* 
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" And so they aere forced to give it up ?'* 
Said Tiny, a little surprised. 

" Ce qui est differe n est jpoint perdu. Though 
tbey cannot marry to live on air, or on five 
hundred a year, (all the chancellor allows 
him, which is pretty much the same thing,) 
Mrs. Enmore cannot live for ever; and at 
her death, he comes into the enjoyment of 
Heckington." 

A little ashamed that a comparative stranger 
should know so much more than herseif of her 
family affairs, Miss Corbet relieved herseif 
by observing that the engaged lovers woiüd 
shortly meet, as Arthur was expected in 
town. 

"Not at present, I fancy/' rejoined I«ady 
Armstead, " He writes word that, as soon as 
they tear themselves away from Paris, they 
are to proceed to Switzerland. I should not 
be much surprised if they apent next winter 
in Rome," 

" They ?'' — reiterated the astoniahed Tiny j 
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" We seem to misunderstand each other. I 
was alluding to my eider cousin, Arthul*, 
who is just about to take bis degree." 

" My dear good child," exclaimed her com- 
panioD, stopping short for a deliberate ex- 
amination of Miss Corbet's honest face, *^ is 
it possible that gutta-percha old aunt of yours 
has managed to keep you so completely in 
the dark ? — Arthur Kawdon took bis degree 
^bonours, too— and made bis parting bow 
to Oxford, more than two months ago ; and 
after a tremendous correspondence with bis 
*^ matemal/' as Bob calls Mrs. Enmore, ended 
by startin'g for Paris ; without boring himself 
with a personal interview, that would have 
only given rise to ill-blood and-ill language. 
My brother, who seems to have undertaken 
bis bear-leading, for the family advantage, 
writes Word that they have led a joUy life 
in Paris ; and now, having made it too bot to 
hold them, they are about to refresh them- 
selves on the cooler side of the Jungfrau." 
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"I can scarcely say how much you snr- 
prise me!" said Miss Corbet, not a little 
shocked. ^' But perhaps I shall astonish you 
in my turn, when I teil you that I was un- 
aware of Arthur's having to wait for bis 
mother's death for the enjoyment of bis pro^ 
perty." 

" Tbe fact took everybody by surprise, about 
tbree years ago. Your grandfatber, wbo 
appears, my dear Tiny, to bave been £Eur 
from a wiseacre, and fancied that the wbole 
World revolved on tbe pivot of Heckington, 
cbose to make bis own will ratber tban 
admit into bis secrets tbe family-lawyer, wbo 
migbt bave remonstrated against bis morbid 
pride. Unluckily, law Englisb and tbe Queen's 
Englisb are not synonymous ; and so, witbout 
intending it, or by misplacing an S in tbe 
names of Mr. and Mrs. Enmore, be contrived 
that bis daugbter, at her busband's deatb, 
sbould lose tbe enjoyment of bis property; 
tbougb tbe beir male, her son Arthur, could 
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not succeed to it tili her own. But I am 
telling you what you must have heard a thou« 
Band times." 

" Not once, I assore you." 

"7 heard enough of the story; for my 
father, who was Mr. Kawdon's bosom friend, 
and a witness of the will, was required to give 
evidence in the amicable Chancery suit which 
the executors were forced to Institute, to bring 
law and equity to an understanding/' 

" And how was it decided ? — " 

" Much as in the case of that other cele- 
brated amateur will — Thelluson's, — which is 
supposed to have ruined one of the finest 
properties in England. The Court of Chancery 
allows a handsome salary to an agent, to keep 
the place, I suppose, out of repair, — for poor 
Heckington is tumbUng to pieces ; — and allots 
a bare sufficiency to the heir, to keep him 
from starving/' 

" I thought you mentioned that Arthur was 
in the enjoyment of five hundred a year ?** 
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Lady Armstead rewarded the ndiveti of her 
companion by an indulgent smile. 

" And so he is 1 — Poor fellow ! — He has 
heen victimised in succession by all his neai*est 
relations. At this moment, as Florence knows 
to her cost^ he has not the command of a 
thousand pounds : — his grandmother Rawdon 
having bequeathed her pickings and stealings 
out of the estate to a certain little Tiny Corbet ; 
while his own father, believing that at his 
deatb he would succeed to the Heckington 
property, left to his youngest son his Jamaica 
plantations^ and everything he possessed in 
the World." 

" Not quite eoery thing. I heard my cousiu 
Lucretia remind my aunt the other day> when 
she was speaking disparagingly of the West 
Indies, that her income was derived from 
thence." 

"Yes — a jointure,— two thousand a year 
out of four. My father declares that Mr. 
Enmore only made so large a bid for by far 
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the least attractive of his friend Eawdon's 
daughters^ as a bribe to secure Heckington to 
his posterity. And now, dear Tiny, having 
exhausted my patience and your own by 
these family histories, good-bye ! — I see my 
servant waiting yonder at the gate ; and one 
of my husband's few tiresomenesses (for which 
I shall have to crave your pardon if I am 
allowed to see you as mach and as often as I 
wish,) is, that neither his horses nor servants 
must be kept waiting." 

After a cordial leave-taking, the pretty bride 
disappeared towards her new mansion in 
Park Lane ; and Miss Corbet, as she retumed 
quietly homewards, resolved within herseif to 
lose no time in ascertaining from Mrs. Enmore 
whether the insight she had pbtained into 
their family affairs were a correct version, or a 
Horsford fable. 

But no sooner was she reinstated in the 
dull, methodical drawing-room in Hertford 
Street, with the oppressive eye of her aunt 
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fixed on her like a leaden weight, thsQ she 
became once more tongue-tied. Mrs. Enmore, 
when she thought proper, became inaccessible- 
To interrogate her on any subject which it 
siiited her to envelope in mystery, was laboor 
lost. 

The only result, therefore, of Lady Arm- 
stead's rambUng and rash confidences was, 
that throughout the evening, the eyes of her 
young friend remained fixed upon a spirited 
sketch, by Richraond, of her eider cousin, 
which adorned the room ; and which, since 
she had overheard herseif designated by her 
cousin Lucretia as ** Mrs. Rawdon of Heck- 
ington," she had scarcely dared contemplate. 
Handsome, however, and raanly-lookiüg as it 
was, she could not reconcile to herseif the idea 
of that fine, intelligent countenance united in 
holy wedlock with the flirting and flighty 
Florence Horsford. Altogether, her mind was 
thoroughly disturbed. 

The moment which reveals to young people 
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that they have been purposely kept in the 
dark as to their üamily histoiy, is usually a 
dangerous crisia« When the blind are first 
enabled to see, they seldom see clearly ; and 
those who have been brought up among de- 
ceptions, have a right to infer that the de- 
ceivers entertain a mean opinion of their 
understanding, or, stiU worse, to mistrust the 
whole surface of Me as hoUow, treacherous, and 
unsafe. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



Insxpebi£NC£D as ahe was, however, Tiuy 
had aiready found occasion to observe how 
often the marriage choice is governed by the 
law of contraries. Was not her giddy friend 
Amy matched with the grave and punctual 
Sir James Armstead ; with twenty years dif- 
ference of age between them, and a thousand 
in characterP — 

No one could explain the caprice which had 
suddenly placed a pretty Lady Armstead at 
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the head of bis bachelor's table in Park Lane. 
Either he found bis autumn dreary during 
tbe official recess, a^t bis fine old mansion in 
Somersetsbire ; or be bad become sick of tbe 
interference in bis establisbment of bis sister, 
Lady Brookdale, wbose cbildren were bis pre- 
sumptive beirs ; or be fancied tbat bis con- 
sequence would be doubled in public life by 
appearing at state dinners and court-fÄtes witb 
a showy wife arrayed in tbe family diamonds 
and poiut lace, upon bis arm. And baving, in 
tbe course of an electioneering canvass in 
Hertfordsbire, renewed bis acquaintance witb 
tbe Horsfords of Clevelands, wbom be bad 
known in bis younger days wben a visitor at 
Heckington Hall, be feil a victim to the sweet 
countenauce of tbe eldest daughter, backed by 
tbe sweet plausibilities of her mamma. 

It was just such an artless face as be 
could wisb to find waiting for bim on bis 
return from bis OflBce, or the House of Com- 
mons; and tbe absence of all sentimentality 
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in the character of the fair Amy, which might 
have disappointed or disgusted a younger 
admirer^ constituted to the practical middle- 
aged man, an additional charm. With little 
leisure for romance, the frankness with which 
his offer was accepted, and the readiness 
with which the match was concluded, in- 
spired him with an exaggerated opinion of 
the good sense of the family. 

Before the close of his bridal tour, however, 
the prattle of his pretty wife had given him a 
somewhat clearer insight into the manners 
and eustoms of Clevelands ; and long before 
the close of the honeymoon, he had made up 
his mind that the mother-in-law who had 
provided her danghter with so many lessons 
for his subjection, should never assume in his 
establishment the part she ambitioned of queen- 
mother. 

To render his quiet and dignified home a 
lounging house for idle Lifeguardsmen, or 
sporting Baronets, in the hope of secnring good 
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partners and good matches for the younger 
sisters of bis wife, would have been as contrary 
to his principles as to bis taste ; and, very soon 
after tbeir establisbment in Park Lane for 
the season, be made manifest bis intentions. 

But even on bis wedding-daj, tbe quiet, 
lady-like manners of Miss Corbet had attracted 
tbe attention of Sir James Armstead, as af- 
fording a charming contrast to the pretentious 
fashionabiKty of his sisters-in-law ; and as 
his original acquaintance with the Horsford 
family had commenced under the roof of tbe 
Rawdons of Heckington, be rejoiced to find 
his wife disposed to console herseif for the 
absence of her sisters, by selecting a companion 
so desirable. 

He called in person on Mrs. Enmore. to 
renew their long-neglected acquaintance ; and 
either because she pitied bim for having fallen 
a dupe to the Horsfords, or because the 
*' auld lang syne'' reminiscences to which he 
adverted, found their way to her frigid heart» 
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she mad^ no objectioa to his proposal that 
Miss Corbet should be frequentiy spared to 
Lady Ariustead» to whom her Company would 
be a valaable acquisition. 

From that moment, the London horizon of 
poor Tiny brightened. Drives, dinners, and 
operäs were never wanting. The Horsfords 
were not yet in town; and Amy was over- 
joyed to share with a friend of her own age 
her pleasures and pains: the latter being 
represented by little friendly dinner-parties 
to the official ooUeagu^s of Sir James, — styled 
by his young wife the Conscript Fathers of 
Downing Street. 

^' I wish I found their Company as edifying 
as you do/' said Lady Arnlstead, while taking 
her coffee with Miss Corbet, one Sunday 
evening, after one of Sir James's '^sociable 
dinners/' ^' Bat when I üsed to accuse our 
Clevelands neighbours of talking shop, — turn- 
pike trusts, patent ploughs, or the Union 
difetary, — I certainly did not expect to find in 
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London, a set of men as tiresome, and a Jargon 
quite as tecbnical. I can bardly stand it 
when, after prosing for an hour, as fhey did 
to-day about Friday's debate, they turn to me 
with a smile of conscious superiority, and 
simper condescendingly, 'I am sadly afraid 
all this is not very amusing to your ladysbip !' 
— Amusing !'* — 

" But couldn't 'your ladysbip' contrive \jofind 
amusement in tlieir conversation ?" rejoined 
Tiny, — taking tbe coflfee-cup from ber languid 
band. " It was said in Hertfordsbire, wben 
you married, tbat Sir James Armstead was 
one of tbe first men in tbe House of Commons, 
and likely to rise to tbe first posts in tbe 
State, — wbicb must make you very proud." 

" Country neigbbourboods, my dear Tiny, 
are apt to view men and tbings tbrougb 
magnifying glasses. However, my busband 
ia bigbly tbougbt of by judges somewbat 
more capable of appreciating bim tban tbe 
makebelieve squires of our Lilliputian county/' 
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"No treason against Hertfordshire T ex- 
claimed Miss Corbet, laughing. 

" Then allow me to say my worst of those 
tedious old men who dined here to-day. 
That prince of bores and type of an Official 
who sat by you, Barton Freie, (as smooth, 
poUshed, and uninteresting as a biliiard ball !) 
is my hasband's bosom friend, and of course my 
bite noire. Because for the last thirty years 
he has lived with his nose on a desk, write, 
write, writing what nobody cares to read, — my 
husband calls him a valuable servant of the 
country, and wishes me to treat him with the 
highest consideration/* 

" I thought him very good-natured in taking 
so much pains to entertain a girl of my age/' 
pleaded Miss Corbet. 

"It is the very pains he takes which 
exasperates me," eried Lady Armstead, pet- 
tishly : " talking to one about the Opera or 
Park, with his thoughts evidently a thousand 
miles off, and his eyes looking into next year, — 
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just as he would take a doli out of bis pocket, 
and dandle it to pacify a child ! — " 

" We are both of us children to him^*' re- 
joiDed Tiny» forgetting that tbe bald-beaded 
Treasury-man was the contemporary of Sir 
James. 

^* I don't think age has much to do with it/' 
rejoined Amy, with a heavy sigh. ^^ Bat it 
makes my heart ache to think that official 
Toutine may in time wear down tny husband 
to the same mechanical insipidity. In town, 
he is not the same man he used to be at 
Clevelands. Alas^ das! if he should ever 
grow as great a bore as the rest of his prosy 
colleagues I" 

" Not likely ! — See how they all defer to his 
opinion." — 

"They oüght, — for he is fifty times as 
clever. His conversation is not made up of 
a patchwork of Blue Books ; nor does he fancy, 
like Barton Frere, that so long as his bald 
head performs its humdrum routine^the balaüce 
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of the State is secure. But admit that it is 
provoking to see a man squander bis whde 
ttnderstanding upon politics ! After pamping 
dry in parliament such questions as the Bank 
Charter, or Secondary Punishments, surely it 
is unnecessary to serve them up as a r^chauffee 
at the dinner-table !" 

** But sinoe at Newmarket, nothing is talked 
of but racing, or in Leicestershire but hunting, 
surely it is natural that M.Ps should discuss 
among themselves their debates and divi- 
sions r 

** Then they have no business to marry !" 
retorted Lady Armstead, in a more acrinionious 
tone. " To own the truth, Tiny, the reason I 
am so much out of sorts with official life is 
that I had set my heart ou a tour to the 
German baths ; and Sir James informed me, 
this morning, that the Session is to last tili 
September, when it will be too late for the 
Rhine. — Think of dragging on in London tili 
September T' 
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^ But must Sir James remain in town tili 
the close of the session P" 

" To the last day !— He is wanted. The 
broad arrow is upon him. All winter too we 
must be in town ;— I, who so longed for a 
Carnival in Rome !" 

" You will manage it in time," said Miss 
Corbet, who, though some years younger than 
her friend, could not yet look upon one-and- 
twenty as the decline of life. 

" Yes, in time ! — I must take patience — the 
last thing one likes to take. I wish you could 
have Seen the faces of Mrs. Warwick and Lady 
Brookdale (Armstead's sisters), when I said 
the other day that I wished with all my 
heart the ministry had been defeated on the 
Currency question, for that nothing would 
please me better than for my husband to be 
out of office." 

" I dare say they forgave you, on reflecting 
that you wished it only to enjoy more of bis 

Company/' 
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**Not they — they are women who seldom 
reflect, and never forgive. They were angry 
becauae a change of ministry would affect 
their own loaves and fishes. — Mrs. Warwick 

is wife to the Dean of C- , who is looking 

to a bishopric ; and Lord Brookdale has a 
place in the Household." 

"Are they kind to you, Amy?" inquired 
Miss Corbet, who could not, after what she 
had heard, ask whether they Avere agreeable. 

" They are civil and attentive — not for my 
sake, but their brother's. But they cannot 
endnre me or any one belonging to me. 
Mamma says they wanted their brother to 
form a higher connection." 

"When they find you make him happy, 
their civility will perhaps warm into kindness.'* 

*' No, they will never like me ; but so long 
as Armstead does, it does not signify. I am 
half afraid, however, that it is Lady Brookdale 
who has set my husband against my sisters, and 
Mrs. Warwick who has advised him not to let 
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xnamma obtain a footing in the house. — He 
hinted as mucb, when i^monstrating with me 
about that fbolish speeoh of mine ooncerning 
the change of ministry/' 

" For which surely Mrs. Horsford was not 
answerable ?" 

^* No, indeed. It was quite an after«thought 
that Florence could haye accompanied us 
to Baden, where she woold meet Arthur 
Hawdon ; and that Carry wonld have been 
the better for a winter at Rome. Yet Arm- 
stead fanoied that both projects were the Sug- 
gestion of poor mamma/' 

It was difficult for Tiny not to remember 
how warmly she had heard Mrs. Horsford 
eulogise the kindness of her dear Amy in 
promising to make a foreign tour for the 
benefit of her sisters. 

" However, it don't much matter," resumed 
Lady Armstead. " In September, we go down 
to Higham Orange ; and there, at least, Arm- 
stead's time will be at his own disposal/' 
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" And you will enjoy yonr rides and walks 
all the raore for your London privationa." 

" Only, however, tili Barton Frere and the 
rest of the bald-headed coots rejoin us in 
October, for pheasant-shooting !" said Amy» 
fretfuUy. 

And as her friend peroeiv^d that she was 
bent upon retaining a grievanoe, she kept to 
herseif her opinion that, next year, with a 
nursery to oeoupy her attention, Lady Arm- 
stead would have less leisure to pine after the 
perpetual gossip of her sisters, and flatteries 
of her mother. 

It did, however, strike her as somewhat 
unoomplimentary that, when Sir James made 
his appearance in the drawing-room (and not 
tili the carriage was announced to convey 
her home), he came alone. Scarcely to be 
wondered at, however, considering how little 
pains was taken by the young wife of 
thdr colleague to conciliate the good will of 
his Mends. 
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She, on the contrary, without pains of any 
kind, had sacceeded in pleasing them. 

" You must ask Miss Corbet here often/* 
Said Sir James, when she was gone. " Frere 
and Marsham tbink ber a very inteUigent, 
agreeable girl." 

" It will be pleasanter for you, my dear," 
added be, imprinting a marital kiss on tbe 
cheek of bis pretty wife, ** to bave a companion 
of your own sex and age, wbile we old fogeys 
are prosing over tbe aflfairs of tbe nation. And 
my friends would be mortified, Amy, if, because 
my bouse bas acquired a new attraction, I 
discontinued tbe bospitality tbey were aceus- 
tomed to enjoy bere wben I was a bacbelor." 

Tbe " inteUigent and agreeable girl," mean- 
wbile, on arriving at bome, a little wearied by 
tbe peevisb lamentations of Park Lane, was 
Struck on tbe tbresbold by a pnngent smell, 
sucb as bad sometimes saluted ber in passing 
tbe Blue Lion at Grenfield ; and was conse- 
quently acceptable as a village reminiscence. 
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Mrs. Enmore's venerable butler had probably 
pn^ted by bis mistresB's Sunday evening 
doÄC, to mdulge in a pipe 1 

She was about to pass the drawing-room 
door, and proceed to her own room,— the hour 
being long past at which her aunt was accus- 
tomed to retire for the night, — when the in- 
creased vapour of tobacco determined her to 
open the door; and, lo! the fire was still 
blazing,-~the lamp still on the table; and 
beside it sat, on one side, Mrs. Enmore, grim 
and perpendicular ; on the other, an individual 
bearded like a pard, from whose garments 
emanated the unwonted vapours pervading the 
house. 

She scarcely knew whether to advance or 
retire, for the hirsute stranger did not rise 
from his chair. The interview she had inter- 
rupted was perhaps private and confidential. 

" My son Willy, — who arrived just after you 
left home," said Mrs. Enmore, perceiving that 
she did not recognise her cousin. 

VOL. !• F 
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'* Pray add who landed this morning at the 
Tower Stairs, and whose baggage is still in 
the Custom House !'* exclaimed William En* 
more, by way of apology for bis travelling 
blouse, on perceiving into how pretty a girl 
Tiny Corbet had progressed, since the Harley 
Street days when he used to fasten squibs 
and Crackers to the leg of her school-room 
table. 

And as, still without rising, he tendered her 
his band, Miss Corbet, in order to prove 
her forgiveness of former injuries, shook it 
heartily. 

**You are wonderfuUy grown, Tiny," he 
added, after extending his rough arm, and 
dragging forward a chair for her by his 
side. " You promised to be a stnnted little 
thing! — You are quite an agreeable sur- 
prise !" — 

" Surprise for surprise, Willy ! Toti are the 
last person I expected to find here," answered 
Miss Corbet, amused by the contrast between 
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her cousin's uncoath dress and manners, and 
the artificial formality of the circle she had 
just quitted. 

" So my mother has been telling me, But 
she did not, like yon, add that the surprise 
was by any means agreeable. Her invitations 
to her second son, never very urgent, ought to 
have been enhanced of late by the Information 
that I had so pretty a cousin residing under 
her roof." 

" As you had announced your intention of 
remaining in Germany tili next autumn," re- 
plied his mother, " there seemed no great occa- 
sion to acquaint you with what was passing 
in Hertford Street." 

"Because, before next autumn, I scarcely 
hoped to imbibe sufficient High Dutch to 
qualify me for diplomatic preferment. But as 
I learn &om Harman's letters that I am 
much more wanted among the sugar-canes at 
Predville, than for an apprenticeship in the 
F. 0., if you have any regard for your jointure, 

F 2 
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mother, you will approve of my change of 
plans." 

** Plan% /" — ^muttered the thin lips of Mrs. 
Enmore, to intimate that the conduct of her 

r 

son was actuated only by caprice. 

" YeSy-^-plans. I should, in faet, have sailed 
for Jamaica by the last West-India mail, 
mother, had not a well-meaning friend written 
me Word of Arthur's unexpected departure for 
the continent. The representative of the House 
of Rawdon of Heckington being otherwise 
disposed of, I was in hopes you would extend 
a few days' hospitality to your pariah, on the 
eve of his exile." 

Mrs. Enmore was upon tenter*hooks. It was 
wormwood to her to have the family feuds she 
had been so long endeavouring to conceal from 
her niece, thus recklessly unveiled; and the 
habits of the house had been so disturbed by 
Willy's arrival, that late as was the hour, the 
ear of old Harding might still be within reach 
of the keyhole ! 
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'' At all events, Willy," said ßhe, " let us 
adjourn tili to-morrow our further discussions. 
We are all thoroughly knoqked up/' 

The traveller made no objection. But for 
füll twQ hours after the family had retired to 
rest, Miaa Corbet heard the new comer rattling 
the furniture, and pacing the room over her 
own, with most independent disregard to the 
repo9e of his cohabitaots. The fumes of 
tobaccOy which before exhaled ouly firom his 
garments and person, now clearly intimated 
that he was solacing himself for his chilly re- 
ception by a pipe. 

Miss Corbet was thoronghly astonished. 
Since her discovery, at six years old, that her 
father's loving wife was only her stepmother, 
she had never feit more surprised than that 
Mrs. Enmore should have been so olose with 
her conceming the disunion between her sons ; 
or that either of them should venture to set 
the rules of that methodical mansion so tho- 
roughly at defiance : — ^braving not only her 
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tyrannical aunt, but her aunt's besetting 
tyrant, old Harding. At one o'clock in the 
morning, the portly Major Domo had to 
wheeze up to the third floor with cans of 
hot water ; and was able to report on the 
raorrow in the housekeeper's room, that Mr. 
William had endangered the safety of the 
family by the rash and miprincipled act of 
Smoking, not under the canopy of heaven, but 
that of his French bed ! — 
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CHAPTER V. 



Mbs. Enmore, whose movements were ad 
exact as those of a Chronometer, made her 
appearance next morning, at the breakfast- 
table, twenty minutes before her usual time ; 
with the laudable view of preventing a tete-ä-^ 
tele between the cousins. 

But she might have spared the hurry which 
caused her juvenile "front" to be put on a 
little awry. For though Tiny was still loiter- 
ing over her toilet, lese with a view to 
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uDusual beautification than because conscious. 
that her auut would be better pleased if Willy 
poured out bis own tea than that she should 
assist in the concoction, — another '"cousin" 
had usurped her place at the table. When 
the lady of the house rustled in, there sat 
Lucretia Rawdon ; — having laid aside her bon- 
net and shawl, to make herseif completely at 
home. 

" Why don't you thank me, Jane/' said 
she, " for having procured you a sight of your 
Hopeful P Willy would have been off straight 
to the land of green-ginger and yellow-fever, 
my dear, if I hadn't given poor Abel a hint 
that Cain was out on his travels 1" 

The indignant old lady, who scarcely needed 
this certification that Lucretia was the ^' well- 
meaning fnend'' who had so officiously inter- 
fered in her family arrangements> would have 
perhaps been betrayed for once in her life 
into a rash rejoinder> but that Tiny, who had 
heard the stealtby footsteps of her aunt 
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descend the stoirs^ having now entered the 
room, was too noisily greeted, both by her 
kinswoman and cousin^ for the reproof to be 
audible. 

" Let me look at you by dayüght, Tiny," 
eried Willy, snatching her hand, bat still not 
discontinuing the munching of his dry toast. 
— " A good honest English complexion !'* he 
added, after a deliberate survey, which oer- 
tainly did not tend to diminish its brilliancy ; 
" White and red, that scom to keep the secrets 
of the heart, to which they act as inter- 
preter/* 

" Though Cousin Jane is always taxing me 
with idle talking and idle writing/' inter- 
posed Lucretia, without ceding an inch of the 
place she had usurped at the breakfast-table 
on the arrival of her formidable hostess, 
"admit, my dear Willy, that I said not a 
Word of Tiny Corbet's roses and lilies, to 
accelerate your visit to London ?" 

At this insinuation^ Mrs. Enmore plunged 
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her spoon into the Dundee marmalade, as 
viciously as if to alleviate her irritation. 

"It would have been too much to relate 
in one and the same despatch concerning the 
attractions of Hertford Street, that Arthur 
was absent, and so charming a Substitute 
arrived in his place," replied the Dresden 
Student. " But that you brought me here, on 
any pretext, Lucretia, my angel, I am pre- 
pared to remember to the end of my days, in 
Guava jeUy and sour pine-apples." 

In hopes to pacify the ire which Mrs. 
Enmore was at no pains to disguise, the 
offending spinster proeeeded to inquire of her 
proUge why he did not endeavour to convert 
the itinerant German artist, in whose gear 
he had chosen to present himself, into an 
Englishman of better degree ; and on leam- 
ing that his luggage was still unextricated 
from the Gustom House, she offered to go in 
search of it herseif. 

" A million of thanks, good old soul!" was 
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bis cool rejoinder. ** But being a most des- 
potic master, I find it safer to be my own 
servant. I shall be off to the city as soon as 
breakfast is over." 

" At least let me bear you Company in your 
cab, Willy," she persisted. *' I have still a 
great deal, my dear boy, to teil you/' 

"Not half so much as I have to reflect 
upon, my lovely La. Besides, as sugars are 
falling, I mean to go by the Bus.'* 

" Why not say, in half the number of words, 
that you don't want me?" 

"Because, though I am come from the 
country of plain-dealing and plain-speaking," 
he retaliated, rising and throwing his napkin 
on the table, " I am fuUy aware that, in Lon- 
don, politeness is as imperative as one of 
the assessed taxes; particularly between the 
months of May and July, when parliament is 
sitting, and truthteUing an exciseable com- 
modity. Lehen sie wohl ! therefore, my kind 
friend ; and don't, if you value my cousinly 
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affection, pull caps or wigs with my lady- 
mother, after my departure." 

Lucretia^ however, took care not to be left 
behind. She had not courage to defy the 
storm already growling in the breast of the 
outraged Mrs. Enmore. 

Even her niece looked forward with awe to 
a tSie-ä^tSte with the ruffled parent. Bat she 
did not know her aunt. Like the leaden 
soldiers, which, on being overtumed^ spon- 
taneously right themselvea, she had become 
as composed as ever, before her Teutonised 
son managed to reach as £Bur as the comer 
of Park Lane. 

When Tiny proffered her assistance in re- 
moving some books and boxes from a small 
library on the ground-floor, which Mrs. En- 
more proposed to devote to the .use of 
Willy — probably to leave him no pretext for 
quartering himself and his meerschaum in the^ 
drawing-room, — her dd was gradously de- 
clined. 
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" I need not trouble you, my dear/' said 
her aunt ; *' Harding and I can manage it very 
well between us. If Lady Armstead should 
call foT you this moming, (as I think you told 
me she intended,) tbere is nothing to prevent 
your driving out with her ; or even dining in 
Park Lane, if invited/* 

She was noi invited ; the Armsteads being 
otherwise engaged. Nor^ had the considerate 
Amy been ever so desirous of Tiny's Company, 
would she have interfered to break up a family 
circle so exciting to her curiosity as the one 
recently united in Hertford Street. 

"I don't know Willy Enraore/' said she, 
after receiving an account of his arrival : — 
" that is, I have never seen him since, being 
nearly of an age, we used to play togetber at 
puss-in-the-corner, at Heckington. But I 
have heard a great deal of him from Ar- 
thur—" 

" A great deal of good, I hope ?" 

*' As good as could be expected, consideriiig 
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that they hate each other as intensely as the 
first-created brothers. I should not be sur- 
prised bowever» if Arthur were most in fault. 
He takes after bis Creole father> who was as 
handsome and ferocious as a tiger« His 
brother, I have heard, inherits the lymphatic 
coolness of the Rawdons. But with the 
contrariety so often observed in human pre- 
ferences, the quiet boy was always the darling 
of his passionate father;— the tiger's whelp, 
of your aunt." 

" Which explains Lucretia Rawdon's hints 
this morning concerning unjust favourit* 
ism !"— 

" Not UnUy dear Tiny ; unless the spite- 
ful old maid talks very diflferently to her 
family, and to the rest of the world. I have 
no doubt she aceused Mrs. Enmore, in the 
plainest English, of not darin g to shelter her 
younger son, had Arthur been within reach." 

Miss Corbet could scarcely deny the charge. 

" One of the reasons, assigned for her cold- 
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ness to Master Abel/' continued Lady Arm* 
stead, "is that the defunct tiger, when he 
found the Rawdon estates were to descend to 
his eider son, made a will in favour of Willy, 
bequeathing him the Fredville plantation ; 
which, tili West ludia property of all kinds 
went to what Bob calls * immortal smash/ was 
nearly as valuable as Heckiugton. As it is, 
Willy is in enjoyment of his fortune. Whereas 
Cain has still to wait/' 

" But why should my aunt resent against 
her son the terms of his father's will ?" 

"Because she is the sort of cold-blooded 
despot, (far worse to deal with, my dear Tiny, 
than the hottest-headed tyrant!) who cannot 
bear that any one belonging to her should be 
independent. She is fond of you, I suspect, 
only because you are a quiet little Guinea-pig 
who dare not say her nay.'* 

" She will have a great many nay3 said to 
her, I am afraid, by her wilful son !" — said Miss 
Corbet,gravely. "The peaceful days of Hertford 
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Street are at an end. I am altnost inclined 
to write to papa, and beg Mm to fetch me 
back to Grenfield House — " 

** To relapse into the Sleeping Beauty in 
the wood ? — No, no, Tiny ! — Don't be such a 
little coward 1 — Take your courage between 
your teeth, and sit by, while the others fight 
it out. At Grenfield, my dear, you are only 
in the way !" 

" I begin to think I am in the way, every 
where/' replied Miss Corbet, with a despond- 
ing sigb. "I have often fancied that children 
whose mothers die in their infancy, had best 
be shut up with them in the coffin ! — I am 
wicked, however, to say so," she added, — tears 
gushing into her eyes, '* for never had poor girl 
a better father, or kinder stepmother, tban I 
have." 

" At all events,'' rejoined Amy, as at that 
moment they stopped at Mrs. Enmore's door, 
" don't choose a mother-in-law out of tkis 
house, Tiny.- I would as soon settle for life 
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under the shadow of an iceberg, 9s under the 
wing of Mrs. Enmore/' 

But either the iceberg was melting^ or 
Mrs. Enmore, like a horticulturist who, to 
determine the nature of the flowers and fruit 
of a new plant, exposes it to artificial warmth, 
was just then unusually gracious. Her son 
and niece scarcely knew what to make of 
her. The family-dinner passed off almost 
cheerfully* 

Before it was quite over, however, Willy 
began to ask himself whether the unusual oan- 
dour of his mother might not be a wile, 
purporting to throw him off his guard ; like 
the gold displayed by sharpers to dazzle the 
eyes of some intended dupe. 

A child systematically deceived by its pa- 
rents is seldom very ingenuous; but adopts 
the French adage, "-4 trompeur^ trompeur et 
detnV^ Neither of the young Eumores was 
in the habit of placing his mother in his coo- 
fidence. Instead, therefore, of disclosing, as 

VOL. I. G 
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she expected^ the programme of bis Jamaica 
expeditioD, he began recounting as mach as it 
was desirable to relate of bis life at Dresden ; 
•— astonishing bis pretty cousin by quaint pic- 
tiires of the mingled courtliness and booiisb- 
ness of the Saxon Athens. 

" My motber, you are to know/' said he, 
as if wbolly overlooking the presence of Mrs. 
Enmore, " sent me, two years ago, to Ger- 
many, on pretence of completing my diplo- 
matic education. As if any spot on the face 
of the devil's earth were calculated for the 
purpose bke Paris ; — Paris, which is capable 
of smootbing the tongue of a Galiban, and Con- 
verting a Thug into a Cbesterfield. Wbereas 
the eamestness of German nature and German 
language resemble a plougbsbare, endeavour- 
ing to fence down a Damascus blade." 

" If such were your opinion, wby not remon- 
strate ?" inquired Mrs. Enmore. " You never 
suggested the advantages to be secured by a 
sojoum in France." 
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" Because I knew that your real object was 
anything but the one assigned. Lucretia Raw- 
don informed me, long before I started for the 
Elbe, that you were suffering from the prevaiU 
mg monomania that mastery of the German 
language is the only stepping-stone to pre- 
ferment; that you were perpetually citing 
the number of adventurers who have becom^ 
top-sawyers, by trading on that very smal} 
capital: — German being as much the Court 
language of the house of Hanover, as Ffench 
of our Norman kings." 

" But what pretension have my sons to 
become courtiers at all?" said his mother 
almost grinding her teeth. 

** What right you mean, — any one may 
pretend to any thing. But even diplomacy, 
mother, the career you chalked out for me, is 
not that of a snob. As an Attache or Secre- 
tary of Legation, the son of Enmore the planter 
would be nearly as much out of place as if a 
Gentlemen Usher, or Equerry." 

g2 
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** The soD of Enmore the planter, perhaps. 
But not the descendant of the Rawdons of 
Heckington. Tour grandfather's brother, Sir 
Henry Rawdon, was minister at Berlin." 

"And my grandfather's sister married an 

Irish peer/' retorted Willy ; " which, though 
it tumed the heads of the family, does not 
qualify her grandnephew for the Irish peerage, 
or prevent us from being very insignificant 
people." 

Mrs. Enmore glanced nervously at the door. 
If Harding should be there, on pretence of 
replenishing the claret jug ! 

" In short," he resumed, " I knew you were 
much too prudent to thrust me into a profes- 
sion, which for the first half-dozen years is 
unremunerative ; and for the rest of one's life, 
(unless one has a handle to one's name,) a 
mere dead letter. A William Enmore, Esq., 
even with the talents of Gentz or Talleyrand, 
would always be pooh-poohed in Downing 
Street." 



-<«*«■ 
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^^I should have hoped," said bis roother, 
bitterly, ^'that an income like youis, would 
have placed you above mere mercenary cont 
siderations. An attach^, thoiigh unpaid, en- 
joys a briUiant position at foreign courts." 

'' As a dangier at fetes and galas, perhaps ; 
— as a fraction of the gimcrackery of social 
life!— »Bat oor Dresden phrenologists would 
have apprised you, mother, that in place of 
the bump of veneration indispensable to a 
oourtier or diplomat, my cranium exhibits a 
cavity. A royal antechamber would be as in- 
supportable to me as an ambassador's Kanzlei- 
As to the princely income I am shortly to 
derive from my sugar and rum — (I am opening 
in the grocery line, Tiny, will you give me 
your dear little custom ?) — I intend to devote 
it to the establishment of a cheerful bachelor 
home ; where I may smoke my meerschaum in 
the drawing-room, and laugh in my chimney-» 
comer with my friends Henry Heine and 
John Paul." 
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, Coücluding these Gennans friends, of whom 
she heard for the first time, to be two of bis loose 
Student companions, Mrs. Enmore was ineffably 
disgusted. Bat true to ber new system of 
conciliatioD, sbe was about to say tbat sbe 
sbould be very bappy to see them to dinner, 
if they bappened to be in town, when her son, 
whose spirits were unusually excited by a slight 
excess of Bass, and the smiling face of bis 
young cousin, resumed bis rambling babble. 

" Don't fancy, however, mother, that I mean 
to be a Robinson Crusoe; though my old 
sledging-cloak hanging in the hall, seems to 
aceuse me of going clothed in the skins of 
beasts. You are in no great haste I am told 
for a daughter-in-law and grandchildren, to 
put your juvenile curls out of countenance. 
I have heard, and with some satisfaction, of 
your snifbbing Arthur in bis flirtations. But 
be warned that your younger torment has too 
much of bis father's tropical blood in bis veins, 
to be parent-pecked in such matters. When 
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I have once chosen my Joan, my Joan she 
shall be,— whether I find her picking grapes 
in a Rhenish vineyard,^-or mincing her words 
at a Belgravian tea-fight, — or bearing patiently 
with my boorish egotism in Hertford Street, 
May Fair." 

But for the last clause of his rhodomontade, 
Mrs. Enmore would have preserved her com- 
posure. But so bold a thrust was too much 
for her ; and though Miss Corb^t's strawberries 
lay untasted on her plate, she received at once 
the masonic signal which serves to transport 
ladies from the dessert-table to the drawing- 
room. Instead, however, of the explosion of 
wrath for which Tiny had prepared herseif 
the moment they were alone, the first question 
of her aunt regarded Lady Armstead, and 
the Horsfords. 

" You have, I am sure, too much discretion, 
Tiny," said she, " to talk ta your friends in 
Park Lane of Wüly's eccentric habits, or 
reckless assertions" — 
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But before sbe could conclude her ex«* 
hortation, Willy himself was in the room. 

"Don't expect me, mother,'* said he, au- 
daciously encircliog her waist, ere she could 
take possessioü of her stately arm-chair, '^to 
indulge in the deplorable Great Britain-ism of 
finishing my dinner alone. You must either 
see me through my claret, or allow me to 
share your coffee. Tiny, dear, can't you give 
a poor fellow a little music to take the taste of 
mAternal lectures out of bis ears ?'' 

'' The best music I am able to afford you is 
so very little," replied bis cousin, " that it would 
scarcely satisfy a person rendered fastidious 
by long residence in Germany. I have had no 
master, Willy, — scarcely what could be called 
a piano, — since we parted in Harley Street." 

" Havn't you ? — Bravo ! Then there's hope 
that you still play and sing hke a child. 
Except in theatres or concerts, I detest elabo- 
rate music. Half the female voices one hears 
are worn threadbare by over work. Give me 
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only some of the dear old tbings I used to 
love as a boy, before I was Beetbovened and 
Mendelsohned oat of my senses/' 

Miss Corbet still betrayed reluctance ; less 
because ashamed of her want of proficiency 
than because of the stern displeasure con- 
tracting the brow of her aunt. 

" AUow me to encourage you by firing the 
first shot r' cried Willy, coolly taking posses- 
sion of bis mother's favourite chair. — ^^ Shall it 
be a scene from Oberon P«-«Or will you please 
to have a Folis-Zied^* 

Before she could answer, he burst into a 
touching bailad of Uhland, in a rieh mellow 
baritone, that could well dispense with in* 
Strumental accompaniments. It was impossible 
to sing with greater feeling or more perfect 
intonation. £ven Mrs. Enmore, unused as 
she was to the melting mood, was touched by 
that exquisite melody ; and though Tiny un- 
derstood not a word of the language it served 
to Interpret, she could not withdraw her eyes 
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or ears &om her gifted cousin. Fairly cap- 
tivated, she no longer thought him uncouth or 
scampish-looking ; and her rapt attention was 
even more gratifying than his mother's un- 
expected encore. 

Like other populär performers, he complied 
with the call by favouring them with a new 
song, — a lighter strain purporting to provoke 
mirth instead of tears. Tiny thought Bhe 
had never heard anything half so joyous 
as the gay refrain which, he vainly pro- 
tested, required a chorus of Burschen to do it 
justice. 

But how, after so charming a Performance, 
was she to inflict upon him the tiresome old 
pieces and obsolete valses of ^Strauss, which 
composed her stock ? Unwilling alike to 
refuse or comply, it was, indeed, relief 
when, after a third ballad (a French one, 
" Marthe la Brune^' selected in consideration 
of his cousin's ignorance of German) — ^Willy 
started up, and expressing a fear that he was 
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already late, produced from hia pocket a play- 
bill and stall ticket for the Olympic theatre. 

" I*m glad to find that my loving country- 
men bave at last got an actor/' said he, as he 
was leaving the room. '* And I must make 
haste and get a glimpse of this wonderful 
Robson before I go nigger-driving ; for though 
I arrived in town with every Intention of 
spunging upon my mother for a few weeks, I 
see by the gnimphiness of her countenance that 
it will be wiser to limit my visit in Hertford 
Street to half as many days !" — 
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CHAPTER VI. 



The weeks tbus prospectively announced 
by Willy as tbe limit of bis visit, became 
doubled ; and still, be remained bis motber's 
guest. Perbaps, because be derived pleasore 
from tbe Germau lessons be was giving to 
bis Cousin ; perbaps, because baving trimmed 
bis beard and transferred bis smoking to tbe 
Travellers, be wisbed to enjoy tbe benefit of 
tbe sacrifice. But it was certainly not because 
be tbought bis Company acceptable to tbe 
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parent whom in her absence he usually de- 
nominated as " the elderly party." 

^'No need to be so fidgety about my 
staying a few weeks longer/' said he, one 
day, after luncheon, when Mrs. Enmore had 
expressed some vagae cariosity concemiog 
the sailing of tbe West India mails. " I am 
forced, you see, mother, to make the most 
of my opportunity. Another year, I shall be 
HO longer master of the Situation. Arthur will 
be the man in possession. One can't expect 
him to bear-lead that vagabond, Bob Horsford, 
during a second Continental tour/' 

" How can you possibly suppose, Willy, 
that I want you gone !'' said she, in a voice 
that belied her words; for that very morn* 
ing, old Harding had stated to her in a 
private audience, that if the visit were again 
prolonged, he should be under the necessity 
of depriving her of his valuable Services ; 
*' Master William's rackety ways haviug 
thoroughly upset the house." 
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*'l do suppose it, mother. Though you 
really oughtn't ; for by idling away another 
tnonth in London^ I should avoid the hurri- 
cane season. And you well know that, more 
than once, hunicanes have shaved the poor 
Fredvüle Flantation as bare as my band/' 

"The greater the chance that it wUl not 
again be visited/' replied Mrs. Enmore, with 
the cool computation of an actuary. 

'* And I can assure and promise you, my 
best of parents," resumed the dauntless Willy, 
'^that you have nothing to fear from the 
residence of your son and niece under the 
same roof. Tiny goes with Lady Armstead 
to balls and operas, where she makes grand 
acquaintance, and leams to look down upon 
her ragged colt of a cousin ; while I, believe me, 
prefer the homeliest milkmaid tripping on the 
banks of the Elbe, to the finest London lady, 
with all her frills and fribbledom ! — To make 
your blessed old inind easy, dear mamma, know 
that Iwould not marry a princess of the Blood,if 
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only half so stupid about conjugating her 
verbs, as our poor little Tiny." 

Whether these sarcasms proved satisfactory 
or unsatisfactory to the lady of the house, to 
bis Cousin they were far from agreeable. She 
thought bim both uncivil and unkind; and 
when Florence and Carry Horsford entreated 
her to bring Mr. Enmore some day to walk 
in the Apsley Gardens, that they might per- 
sonally investigate bis resemblance to bis bro- 
ther Arthur^ she assured them not only that 
Mrs. Enmore would disapprove of such a 
proceeding, but that her German tutor was 
unworthy their interest. " They would pro- 
bably decide him to be ill-dressed, ill-looking, 
and ül-bred." Poor little Tiny !— 

" Sir James always calls you the Mirror of 
Truth, my dear," exclaimed Sir James's wife, 
shortly afterwards, when Miss Corbet, on enter- 
ing her dressing-room, found her alone. " Yet 
after all, you are as sad a hypocrite as the rest 
of US. You refused to bring your cousin to the 
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Gardens, at the entreaty of Flo. and Carry, be* 
cause * my aunt ' disapproves of your Walking 
out together." 

*' And so» believe me, she does.'^ 

" And you described him to i»e^ as a sort 
of hairy monster, smeUing of tobacco, and 
costumed like a chorus-singer in the Frei« 
schütz/' 

" I told you that he looked quite unlike a 
London man." 

"Then who, pray, was the well-dressed, 
handsome young stranger, on whose arm you 
were espied, last evening, by Barton Frere ; as 
he was driving at the rate of twelve miles an 
hour, to join one of the love-feasts of the 
saintly Lady Hassock, who gives fashionable 
dinner-parties after presiding at her servants' 
family-prayers ?" 

" The handsome young stranger was Willy ; 
who, having arrived late from the country, and 
encountered the footman on his way to the Gar- 
dens to escort me home,sawfit to take his place." 
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*' Aud wheu is to be the happy day, 
Tiny?*' 

" What happy day ?" naively inquired Miss 
Corbet, who was looking forward only to the 
dreary one fixed for her cousin's departure. 

" Don't play at artlessness, my dear child ; 
you perfectly understand me. If two young 
lovers, on the verge of years of discretion, 
spending the znidsummer-month together 
under the roof of a cross old mother> are not 
driven into matrimony by her setting her face 
against it, the world's at an end ! — " 

" If you did but know how completely you 
are mistaken !" rejoined Miss Corbet, looking 
more distressed than embarrassed, 

" Is there really no matrimony in the case ? 
Then the young gentleman is greatly to blame. 
Such a couple, such a mother, and such a 
Position, as Barton Frere. justly observes, 
would make the fortune of an Op^ra Comique'' 

It was not tili tears actually flowed from 
the eyes of her young friend, that Lady Arm- 

VOL. I. u 
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stead desisted from attacks which, like most 
of her conversation, " meant nothing." But 
Tiny happened to be peculiarly sensitive on 
the subject of the walk so uBluckily detected 
by the Treasury spy. It was the only con- 
fidential interview she häd ever enjoyed with 
her Cousin ; and had left them, as it found 
them, friends. — At seventeen, something more 
is expected from a furtive tite-ä-tSte. 

Thoiigh Startled to find him waiting for her 
at the gate of the gardens, she had expressed 
only delight at seeing him again ; for bis un- 
explained absence throughout the day, and 
even from the dinner-table, had rendered Mrs, 
Enmore sullen, and herseif anxious. His habits 
were usually as punctual as Harding's almost 
military exactitude could desire ; and the de- 
viation was unaccountable. 

" Where do you think I have been, dear 
Tiny ?" whispered he, drawing her arm under 
his ; and, instead of directing her steps towards 
Hartford Street, cooUy proeeeding into the 
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park, which the rising dew and fragrant foliage 
rendered peculiarly inviting. 

To Richmond, perhaps,— -or Greenwich ?" 
You are not talking to your cousin Arthur. 
/ am not a swell. / de not frequent fashion- 
able haunts. No, no ! — I have been spending 
the day in the very spot where I first beheld a 
certain little white-frocked cousin yclept Sophia 
Corbet/' 

" Heckington ?** 

" Heckington.'* 
^ How I wish I had been with you !" 

" Not half so much as I do. It would hav« 
been having a sister by my side who enjoyed 
and deplored the whole thing with precisely 
my own feelings." 

And the adopted sister's arm was kindly, if 
not tenderly, pressed to his side. 

" You don't remember the day, Tiny, when 
we were first there together ? You were too 
young for anything to make an impression on 
you. But /recoUect it as if it were yesterday. 

h2 
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I suppose I must have been about twelve 
years old, for we were just landed from the 
West Indies ; and it was the first specimen I 
ever saw of an English home — ^English verdure 
-^English flowers— English fruits." 

" And then it was Heckington, — the dear 
old family seat ! — " 

*'Don't take it in that light, Tiny, or I 
won't teil you another word ! — 'Tis that very 
Rawdon-of-Heckingtonism which has undone 
our family ; — making fools of us, or worse, from 
one generation to another. That name — ^that 
place — and the associations connected with 
them, caused my wrong-headed old grandfather 
to hate his daughters, and your mother and 
raine to detest each other, just as Arthur and 
T do now ; besides rendering the lives of my 
parents — ^Well, well ! perhaps we had better 
say no more about it !" 

**Yes, do, — pray dol" said Miss Corbet, 
with such earnest unction that it would have 
been difficult to refuse. 
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" ÄS to my parents, then, since yoa choose 
me to be so undutifuUy explicit, their union, 
arising on both sides from motives of interest, 
was thoroughly unhappy. — No two people 
were ever less suited to each other. My 
father*s blood was lava — my mother's snow- 
water. She trembied before him as a tyrant 
— he shuddered at her as an intractable 
mule. And between the two sisters there was 
quite as little affection. My grandfather, 
displeased at your mother's choice, had 
promised mine that her eldest son should 
become Rawdon of Heckington ; and when 
my aunt Sophia at length married^ and 
gave promise of an heir, my father was 
furions, and carried off his wife and sons to 
Jamaica, where he led us the life of — no 
matter . what ! Even when your poor mother 
died, and the birth of a certain little Tiny 
rendered the previous heir-presumptive Raw- 
don of Heckington, he was not pacified. My 
foolish mother^ regarding that possession as 
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secondary onljr to the British empiie, could 
talk or think of nothing eise ; and chose to 
discov^ that the climate of the West Indies 
was hurrying her to the grave/' 

'' But that was not the fault of poor Heck- 
ington ?'^ pleaded Miss Corbet. 

** Heckington was the grain of mu8tard*seed 
wbich produeed the mighty evil« Arthur and 
I loved each other dearly, tili my mother began 
to call him by bis new name, and defer to bim 
far more than to my father ; and my grand- 
father's absurd will imparted an altered value 
to every member of the family. Dreadful to 
think of — ^is it not, Tiny ? — ^that false pride and 
lucre-love should be able to strengthen or 
weaken the höhest ties of blood l" 

"They are not — they are not T — cried 
Miss Corbet, with honest Indignation. " My 
father is a very poor man. But the aequiai- 
tion of millions would not influenae by the 
worth of a doit bis affection for bis wife or 
chüi" 
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** Wait tili he is tried, my cLear little enthu- 
siast. Bat whether Mr. Corbet be either Saint 
or Philosopher, my father was nöL His chiof 
reason for remaining in Jamaica years and 
yeors after his affairs would have been seriously 
benefited by a visit to England, was to mortify 
his wife by proving his indifference to Heck- 
ington. At last, the state of her health ren- 
dered a change of climate indispensable : and 
then it was, Tiny, that, about a week after our 
landing, youcame with Grandmamma Rawdon 
to visit TIS ; — a po6r prim little thing, whom 
we tormented as children do a moth, only 
because of its helplessness." 

'' How afraid of you all I was. I don*t 
know which I feared most, the scorpions and 
snakes preserved in spirits, which you brought 
with you as specini^ens of West Indian pro- 
dttoe; or Mr. Enmore^ who, after pinching 
my ear, bade me be a good girl and not cry ; 
or his sons, who wished for nothing better than 
to make me cry from morning tili night." 
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^'As far as mj own feelings were con- 
cerned, Tiny, I promise you I was charmed 
with my little cousin^ who was the uearest 
thing to a sister I had ever been able to call 
my own ; tili one unlucky day, as I was read- 
ing Philip Quarll in a window-seat^ and while 
my father, and mother, and the dowager were 
enjoying the domestic bliss which is as füll of 
spites and squabbles as the Tower of London 
of small armsi I overheard my grandmother 
declare that her ' dear Sophia's predilection 
for Heckington had been the cause of her 
untimely death ; and that it was hard upon 
poor little Tiny to be stripped of her inherit- 
ance in her cradle/ My good mother drew up, 
looking Nemesis-like and awful, just as we 
have often seen her. But when her husband 
saw her disposed to be pugnacious, he^ of 
course, took the opposite side. ^ It is hard 
on the poor little girl/ said he. 'But we 
must make her amends by marrying her to 
Arthur. Here's my band upon it, Mrs. Raw- 
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don^ that Tiny shall be Mrs. Kawdon of 
Heckington/ *' 

Miss Corbet could not repress a start of 
surprise, or a cry of indignation. 

" He spoke so authoritatively, Tiny (he 
never spoke otherwise), that from that day I 
looked upon yoa as iny sister-in-law, as much 
as upon him as a parent. I did not love you 
the better for it ; nor Arthur neither. You 
know the rest ; how intensely I plagued you, 
and how, when my grandmother died, every- 
body was surprised that she had not scraped 
together more than five thousand pounds for 
your benefit, simply because she thought you 
provided for. We. boys were then at school. 
You went to reside with your father ; and 
not very long afterwards, mine was taken 
from US." 

" Just as you were all happily established." 

" Established, but not happily. Arthur, 
the grandee of the family, was at Eton, and 
the scrub, my unworthy seif, at Charter 
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House. But ^ new source of family grievances 
had arisen. My father, a just man, thoiigh a 
violent, had not cbosen that one of bis two 
sons should monopolise the fortunes of the 
üamily; and believing young Rawdon of 
Heckington to be nobly provided for, be- 
queathed to poor Willy Enmore bis West 
Indian estates." 

" A very equkable distribution." 

"It seemed so. But when tbe lawyers 
came to handle his will, and my grandfather's, 
it appeared that my mother's jointure was 
assessed on the Fredville Plantation ; and that, 
except a small annuity with which it was 
encumbered in her favour, the income of the 
Heckington estate was to be tied up tili her 
death. No one can reside there tili she dies ; 
and Arthur has at present nothing but what 
the Elderly Party is pleased to allow him." 

" But grandpapa never could have intended 
this?" 

" Who can say P — ^He appears to have been 
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a pompoos cid gentteman, enamoured of bis 
family consequence ; and may have been de- 
sirous of creating a great estate. At all 
events» as my mother was at that period of 
her life a professed invalid, he did not calcolate 
oa her surviving his robust son-in-law ; or bis 
son-in-law's selection of the jounger of his 
whelps to succeed to his West India property." 

" Very unfortunate for Arthur 1 — '^ 

" Very unfortunate for us all. The ill-bk)od 
thus created, will never be purified. We are 
an unanuable family, Tiny ; — all but that good 
little Mrs. BAwdon of Heckington, who, rieh 
or poor, has never cxhibited the cloven foot." 

" But could you not share with your brother 
thepropertyofyourfether?» 

"SiUy child! Have I yet entered into 
posseasion of it P For two months to come» I 
am not of age. The object of my Jamaica 
expedition is to examine the nature and ex- 
tent of my property, and make arrangements 
on the spot with my father's agenta and ex* 
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ecutorsy Harman and Co. But you don't 
know Arthur, or myself, if you think he would 
lightly accept a benefaction ; or that I would 
Kghtly tender one likely to be refused« Nor 
can it enter into the conception of that tender 
little nature of yours, how much envy, hatred, 
malice, and all uncharitableness have been en- 
gendered between us, by my mother's diflferent 
estimation of the proud pauper of Heckington, 
and the rieh young sugar-monger. The El- 
derly Party has done her best to make us hate 
each other, as Lucretia says, like Cain and 
Abel !" 

" But Nature has done twice and thrice as 
much in a contrary direction !" exclaimed his 
cousin^ with glistening eyes. 

" We shall see ! — If no officious mischief- 
maker interfere to thrust us prematurely into 
each other's arms, Tiny, we may come round 
in time. Particularly when a pretty little 
sister-in-Iaw presents herseif to plead Arthur's 
cause with the Planter. I am not sure but I 
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may then surrender to Rawdon of Heckington 
the better half of the Fredville plantation." 

Miss Corbet was beginning to disclaim such 
a contingency : the gathering shades of evening 
lending a veil to her blushes. 

"But I hope you don't imagine, Tiny/' 
resumed her companion, '^ that I have beguiled 
you out here, under Cromwell^s old elm-trees, 
only to favour you with the family rent-roU, I 

want to talk to you about my morning's pains 
and pleasures/' 

"It must be an age since you visited 
Heckington ?" she repHed — to lead the way to 
bis narrative. 

** I had not seen the place these five years ; 
not since my father's death; not since the 
Court of Chancery dug its teeth and claws into 
the property." 

** And how was it looking ? You had a 
lovely day for the expedition." 

*• The old hall did not charm me quite so 
much as when haunted by the little white 
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monse of a cousin, half-a-dozen years i^. 
But English scenery is almost as new to me 
now, as when I tben behpid it ; and the park, 
vith its fine titnber and flowing stream, looked 
truly noble. I could have almost envied my 
brotber, Tiny, while I stood gazing on the old 
oaks ! — ^How glad I should have been, at that 
moment, to have had bis little wife^ as now, 
hanging on my arm !" 

" And whom did you find in charge of the 
place ? — ^Were they not delighted to see yon ?*' 

" No 1 Strangers — all strangers — ^put in by a 
Chancery Commission. A silver key, however, 
opened every door and gate ; and I enjoyed the 
füll advantage of being unrecognised as one of 
the family.*' 

" Does my aunt, then, never visit Hecking- 
ton ?" 

'^ I should think not, by the ruinous aspect 
of the house. Any one interested in its preser- 
vation coold not but remonstrate. I have 
heard from Lucretia that my mother took in 
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dudgeon something said in an angry moment 
by my father, touching her family pride, — no 
matter what, — which determined her never to 
set foot in the place again/' 

" How can she keep away from a spot so 
ßtored with family associations ?" said Tiny, 
with a heavy sigh. 

*' Half of which will be eflFaced, if she do 
not make haste. The family pictures are 
already covered with mildew. Scarcely a 
feature is to be traced. I was forced to 
mount on one of the old yellow damask settees 
to wipe away the damp from a lovely portrait 
you may recollect of my mother and ycmra^ as 
ehildren — seated on the ground to divide a 
basket of ehernes — " 

" Well, well do I remember it cousin. 
Grandmamma was very proud of it, aS one of 
Gainsborough's best." 

" And I, because the features of the Sophia 
BAwdon it commemorates, exhibit a lifelike 
resemblance to the little Tiny Sophia she left 
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behiDd. But it was melancholy to see tbose 
two sweet loving faces [obscured by dust and 
cobwebs; tbe sun never admitted to shine 
lipon them. Still more, to reflect how 
thoroughly the happy children had outlived 
the loving generosity which taught them to 
divide their basket of cherries ! — They would 
not have shared Heckington. — Rather half-a- 
dozen chancery-suits ! — '' 

" And was everything in the house equally 
neglected ?'' inquired Miss Corbet, who did not 
like to hear blarae imputed to her dead mother, 

"Everything — everything! — The keys would 
not turn in the locks ; the window-bars could 
scarcely be brought down. Though it is 
July, and the glass at seventy-five degrees, 
the marble flags in the hall were as wet as if 
pails of water had been thrown over them. 
The house smelt Uke a church, and looked like 
a mausoleum." 

" Surely you will mention all this to Aunt 
Enmore ? — It ought to be looked to." 
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" It ought to be looked to, my dear ener- 
getic little coz* But I certainly sha'n't men- 
tioü it to my mother. The Elderly Party 
wouid fancy me intent upon my interests, as 
heir-in-tail." 

"To Arthur, then? — Why not write to 
Arthur ?" 

" For twenty thousand reasons, and not for 
twenty thousand worlds* Arthur is not senti- 
mental. Arthur is guiltless of Sehnsucht 
If he heard of my visit to the hall of our 
ancestors, the Rawdonism-of-Heckington in- 
herent in him would explode, and he would 
fancy I went to spy into the nakedness of 
the land. Is it not disgusting, Tiny, that the 
golden leprosy of the Century — self-interest — 
should have so diseased our nature, that I 
cannot open my heart to my own mother, 
or own brother, for fear of being suspected 
of mercenary motives ! — Fie, fie, upon us 
all!" 

'^Fie upon you^ now, Willy; for you are 

VOL. I. I 
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onwarrantably bitter ! Bat it is getting very 
late. Let us tum our steps back again ; and 
on the way^ teil me a little more about Heck- 
ingtpn. That old corner of the flower-garden, 
where you used to pull up the orchises I had 
taken the trouble of transplanting from the 
water meadows. Is it still a garden ?" 

" Covered over with a heap of rubbish ! — 
broken bricks from the old greenhouse — de- 
molished, lest it should find its way down. 
— I bnged, Tiny, to inquire whether the 
workmen had found in the old wall the relics 
of your best wax-doll, which I immured there, 
— (do you remember ?) in one of the niches, 
— ^while you stood by, sobbing and heart- 
broken !" 

" You were always a bad boy, — a very un- 
kind cousin. — '' 

" If you speak such overplain EngUsh, 
burn or drown me if I give you the treasure 
I have brought back for you from Hecking- 
ton !" 
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" Some old plaything ! — " 

" No, ungrateful girl — a new blossom, — frona 
a tree recorded to have been planted near the 
old greenhouse, by my poor aunt Sophia/' 

In saying which^ he drew from under his 
waistcoat a beautiful Macartney Rose, gathered 
from a tree which Miss Corbet well remem- 
bered to have been cherished by the late 
Mrs. RawdoD, for the sake of her lost 
daoghter. 

So many reminiscences of childhood came 
thronging to her heart, revived by the sight 
and scent of a flower she had never happened 
to See elsewhere than at Heckington, that her . 
spirits became too much oppressed for further 
conversation. 

Their retum to Hertford Street, through 
the gloaming, was all but silent. 
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CHAPTER VIT. 



Sir James Armstead, though by no means 
the first sensible man who has made a fooUsh 
naarriage, was among the few who prove their 
superiority by maJdng the best of it. Instead 
of sacnficing his time to the entertainment of 
a peevish wife confined to the sofa by the in- 
firmities of her Situation, he provided ample 
amusement for her by a profusion of books 
and newspapers ; and above all, by the com- 
panionship of a cheerful, amiable, female 
friend. 
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Bat he did more. He consulted even the 
interest of the cheerful friend ; and, fancying 
Miss Corbet might be gratified by civilities 
offered to a near kinsman on the eve of bis 
departure from England» left a card on William 
Enmore, and an invitation to dinner. 

^* You should take more pains to polish up 
yoor savage, my dear Tiny," said Lady 
Armstead» offering a crnmpled note to 
Miss Corbet, the first time they met after- 
wards. ^' It does not suffice to trim bis 
beard." 

And by the scent of tobaeco pervading the 
thin foreign paper on which the missive was 
hieroglyphed» Miss Corbet readily recognised 
one of the ill-got up epistles of her cousin 
Wiüy. 

" Not a Word of pleasure, or honour,or regret, 
or any of the polite shams with which decent 
people garnish their refosals/' added Lady 
Armstead. ''Brnin does not so much as 
plead a pre-engagement ; — merely says, with 
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the inost graceless condensation, that be cannot 
dine with us to-day." 

" But why invite him ? — I told your dear 
Aray, that Willy had made up bis mind not 
to mix in society during bis sbort stay in 
England.—rHe said, from tbe first, tbat it 
would be playing at bob-cberry witb enjoy- 
ment/' 

'' Still, be need not bave expressed bimself 
like a ploughboy." 

" Certainly not, — ^for no one cati less re- 
semble one. My cousin is bighly accomplisbed ; 
— a good classic, — a perfect musician, — and 
speaks like a native several foreign lan- 
guages." 

" Not anotber word, Tiny," interrupted ber 
friend, " or, in spite of bis incivility, L sball 
bribe Policeman X, (who is parading yonder 
against tbe palisades of Park Lane,) to bring 
him bere to dinner, per force of truncheon." 

" It would not repay your pains. My poor 
cousin is too sby to ingratiate bimself witb 



^i^ 
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strangers. It is only those who know him 
well, that recognise his merits/' 

And very sinoerely did his cousin recognise 
them at that moment ! — A letter even worse 
written and folded than his own, — though not 
redolent of tobacco-smoke, — had reached her 
that moming by the post; which served to 
place his doinestic virtues in the clearest light ; 
a letter from her brother Alfred, at the Al- 
denham grammar-school, who could not say 
enough in favour of the step-cousin who had 
paid him a flying visit ou his wsy to town 
from Heckington, the preceding day ; having 
bestowed on him a tip unprecedented in the 
annals of that venerable academy. 

" Young Enmore seems a stunning chap," 
wrote Miss Corbet's now schoolboy-icised pu- 
pil. '' He told me, dearest Tiny, he had heard 
ever so much about me, from you.^^ 

Little, however, had she surmised at the 
time she entertained her cousin with her 
Grenfield House teachership, — or Alfred 's pro- 
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ficiency under her charge, and her own in- 
tense love for the brother fated to rough it 
through the roughest of worlds, that not a 
syllable of her confidences had been lost opon 
Wüly. 

Of the schoolboy's letter, she resolved to 
abstain &om all mention to her cousin, who, 
from motives of delicacy or motives unex- 
plained, had carefully kept the secret of his 
Visit. But the moment she found herseif 
alone with him in the breakfast-room, her 
usual frankness prevailed. Out started her 
hands, — down rolled her grateful tears. — But 
''Oh! Willy, how kind, how very kind of 
you !" was the only eloquence at her disposal. 

"Not another word. — I beg of you, dear 
Tiny, not another word!" he whispered, in 
reply ; and as his mother was at that moment 
rustling into the room, fussing as usual about 
the key of the tea-chest, and the over-abundant 
supply of dry toast, he was probably afraid of 
provoking her jealous comments. 
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It was not very wonderful that, with her 
heart thus softened, Miss Corbet should listen 
impatiently to the sarcastic remarks of her 
friend Amy. It was not very wonderfol that 
she found the discussion of Debates and Di- 
visions between Sir James and his official 
Dittos^ that day, unusually tedious. There 
seemed more life in the little finger of Willy 
Enmore, and more warmth in his heart, than 
in the half-dozen wheels of the heavy machine 
of the State, which were revolving around her. 
She had scarcely patience when Barton Frere 
puckered up his parchment cheek into a smile, 
while attempting to banter her conGeming her 
Ute-u-tHe with the mysterious stranger. His 
stereotjrped jokes, — part of erery old baohelor's 
repertory of faceti8B,-^conceming impending 
favours and wedding cake, instead of proToking 
a flippant retort, as they would hare done 
from Florence or Carry Horsford, prodoced no 
other reply than an indignant blush. 
"If WiUiam the Conqueror had con- 
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descended to dine here to-day," observed 
Lady Armstead^ when she and her little friend 
were alone together in the drawing-room after 
dinner, "he would have heard news of his 
brother. For as little love as is lost between 
them, perhaps he might have cared to learn 
how narrow has been his own escape of 
becoming Rawdon of Heckington !" 

" Has Arthur, then, been ill ?" 

" In the greatest danger ; — ^but from an 
accident. I had a letter this moming from 
Bob. Probably, however, Mrs. Enmore knows 
all about it/' 

" If so, she has said nothing to iis.** 

" Us, Tiny ?—Jlready r— 

" I mean to my cousin and myself. My 
aunt, always reserved, seems very little dis- 
posed to talk about her absent son. But will 
you not teil me your news, Amy, that I may 
repeat it to Willy ?"— 

" You shall read my brother's letter," said 
Lady Armstead, carelessly taking it from the 
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drawer of her writing-table. And not without 
emotion did Miss Corbet commence the pe- 
rusal of a long epistle, dated from Interlaken, 
which, in spite of the slang and chaff which 
rendered it almost unintelligible to a home- 
reared girl, excited her heartfelt interest. 

In an expedition recently attempted by 
Arthur Enmore and his College chum, among 
the adjoining mountains, in which they had 
rashly dispensed with a guide, Arthur Enmore, 
it appeared, had met with a terrible fall. His 
own near-sightedness, or the slipperiness of 
the grass, had hurried him to the edge of a 
precipice ; and young Horsford, in describing 
his horror at witnessing the sudden dis* 
appearance of his friend, wrote with such 
bewildered eamestness, as to be somewhat 
difficult of comprehension. 

'' As well as I could manage, by grasping 
the long grass and bushes on the hillside/' 
he wrote, — " with my heart sick, my 
breath choking, and my head dizzy, I endea- 
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voured to look over the brink, my dear Amy, 
and asoertain the worst. But not a trace o^ 
the poor fellow was visible ! Masses of stunted 
pine-trees concealed the base of the overhang- 
ing rock firom which he feU; and füll twenty 
minutes elapsed before, in a drizzling rain, I 
was able to wind my way to the fatal spot : 
where, judge of my consternation, I be- 
held only a huddled heap of clothes ! — It 
seemed aU U. P. with Rawdon of Heck- 
ington 1 — 

" I had scarcely strength to turn him on 
his back and ascertain the worst. I expected 
to find him smashed, mangled, unrecognisable. 
However^ by God's blessing, he had fallen on 
thick grass and soft underwood ; and was in- 
sensible only from the shock. No broken 
bones,— only a frightful concussion. I pro- 
mise you, however, that it was a trying 
moment when, after pouring no end of Kirach 
down his throat from the pocket-pistol with 
which we were luckily provided, I saw him 
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slowly unclose bis eyes. I had still to leam 
whether he had sustained any mortal injury ; 
and I don't know tiiat I was ever better 
pleased than when, after striking out his legs 
and arms as if swimming the lake instead 
of floundering like a trout on the grass, 
poor Arthur gradually picked himself up, 
and sang out, * All right, cid fellow !' — ^like a 
good 'un ! 

" It wasn*t all right, however ; as the doctors 
found, to his cost, when, with the help of a 
couple of foresters whom I luckily found 
working half a mile from the spot, I got him 
placed on a hurdle, and carried back, at a 
snail's pace, to the hotel. For the first two 

« 

days, they declared that the spine waa injured, 
and ordered the unlucky patient to lie motion- 
less on the sofa : where he might have been 
extended tili now, had he followed their stupid 
injunetions. £ut Atty's natural restlessness 
stood his friend. On the third day, he must 
needs be up and stirring ; when lo ! the injured 
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spine turned out to be nothing worse than a 
muscular sprain. Except for an awkward limp, 
he is now beginning to walk about his room 
like other people ; only that having been at 
first copiously bled — bled like a calf — he 
remains as weak as a rat. When I thought 
him in danger, I asked his leave to notify his 
disaster to his brother and mother ; and if you 
had only seen him flare up at the proposal ! — 
I must beg you, therefore, to say nothing of 
it to the old lady in Hertford Street, who 
might take it into her head to write to Willy 
at Dresden ; and that would never do ! — If he 
were to come here, his brother, lame and dis- 
abled as he is, would rush out straight into 
the lake. Atty will not hear his name men- 
lioned." 

A few rambling faxnily messages to Cleve- 
lands concluded the letter \ which, from first to 
last, served only to wound the sensitive feelings 
of Miss Corbet. 

** Strange people to live amongst, these 
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Eamores !" observed Lady Armstead, on no- 
ticiog her air of chagrin. 

But Tiny was just then puzzling herseif 
whether it were not her duty to coramunicate 
to her cousiü what she had learned from her 
friend ; for to her^ Arthur's prohibitions, or 
Bob Horsford's injunctions, were nothing. 

Fagged and out of spirits, it was a relief to 
be informed by Harding, on her return home, 
that his' lady had retired for the night. She 
made her way, however, to the drawing-room, 
to place in a vase standing on the table, söme 
rare exotics given her by Lady Armstead, 
which had been sent up that morning from 
Higham Orange ; beautiful, but far less pre- 
oious than the Heckington rose she had 
carefully laid aside to dry ! — Of finding Willy 
established there, she entertained no appre«* 
hension ; for at that hour, he was always at 
his Club. Yet there he was, extended oa 
the sofa, apparently asleep ; and she was 
about tö steal from the room, and leave 
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him to his slumbers, when he suddenly 
started up. 

" I thought you were never coming back !" 
he exclaimed, contemplating with admiriog 
eyes her airy white muslin dress and richly 
braided hair. — " How pretty you look, Tiny ! 
— ^&esh as a flower I All dinner-time^ I was 
taking shame to myself for my excuses to those 
people in Park Lane.-^To think that, but for 
my own sullen obstinacy, I might have spent 
several additional hours in your Company !" — 

" And why did you excuse yourself ?" said 
she^ not sitting down, but still holding her 
candle in one hand and her flowers in the 
other. 

'' Because I detest the whole hen-coop of 
Horsfords! — Bob is my swom enemy, as I 
am his* 

" He may be no friend of yours, Willy ; — 
but he is a very attached one of your brpther/' 

'' Only because he wants him for a brother- 
in-law. The Horsfords are patent impostors." 
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" I cannot help hoping tbat you are over- 
severe/* said Miss Corbet. 

And without furtber hesitation, she related 
to bim the story of Arthur's accident, and the 
intense anxiety of bis friend. 
- Even Lady Armstead, bad she been present, 
would have found no fault with the degree of 
sensibility evinced by Willy Enmore through- 
out the narrative. Thougb he abstained from 
interrupting bis cousin by a single inquiry or 
exclamation, the tears brimming in bis eyes, 
the colour fluctuating in bis cheeks, demon--' 
strated bis beartfelt interest in her story ; and 
wben, at the close, she repeated Bob Horsford's 
hopes tbat the " dear old fellow would soon be 
on his pins again/' Willy fetched a deep breath, 
as thougb relieved from an intolerable bur^ 
then. 

The certainty of bis brotber's safety was not, 
bowever, more gratifying to hiniy than was to 
bis Cousin the sight of his emotion. 

Why was be always endeavouring to smotber 

VOL. !• K 
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every natural feeling, every humane Bentiment P 
Was it, indeedy as he asserted, because sordid 
interest had been rendered by his parents the 
predominatiug influence of life ? — Had he been 
taught to despise sensibility as a weakness, in 
a home, wbich, human love being banished, 
scarcely deserved the name ? 

'' Dearest Tiny/' said he, at length taking 
her hand. for, absorbed by the detaüs of bis 
story, she had unconsciously deposited on the 
table her light and flowers, — " how much am 
I indebted to you for disregarding Arthur's 
injunction ! — How truly do I thank you for 
confiding to me all this !" 

"But surely," remonstrated Miss Corbet, 
— and at that moment, unseen by either, a 
third person entered the room of which the 
door was standing a-jar, — " surely we ought to 
confide it to my aunt ? She will never forgive 
US for keeping her so completely in the dark. 

" Not for worlds !'* exclaimed Willy, im- 
printiug a kiss on the hand he was grasping. 



I 
» 
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— " I must act first, and enlighten her after- 
wards. I will never forgive ytm, Tiny, if, tili 
I sanction it, you afford the slightest warning 
to my mother/* 

Apprised by Miss Corbet's sudden start 
and rapid paleness that something was amiss, 
the agitated Willy, turning towards the door, 
at which poor Tiny was glancing, descried his 
mother standing in her night-dress on the 
threshold. 

Now if no man be a hero to his valet-de^ 
chambre, no woman short of Mrs. Siddons 
in Lady Macbeth, ever looked august in a 
bedgown. — Mrs. Enmore least of all : for the 
removal of her capillary attractions reducing 
her to her " just integrity/' she acquired, with 
her wide-frilled nightoap, füll twenty years 
of age. 

It was fortunate, therefore, that, whether or 
not she intended to play the spy on her son 
and niece, she at least did not aspire to a 
tragic d^nouement of the domestic drama 

K 2 
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Scenes were out of Mrs. Enmore's line ; and 
open combat was foreign to her System. 

''I feit alarmed at hearing voices in the 
drawing-room, having left Willy asleep, and 
not knowing you were retumed/* said she, 
calmly addressing her niece. " I thought it 
best to make sure that Harding, who gets 
drowsy from our present late hom*s, had put 
out the lights. How did you find Lady 
Annstead to-day ?" 

'* Not very well. But she roused herseif to 
entertain her Company, and was quite cheerfid 
before I left," said Miss Corbet, greatly con- 
fused by the custody of a family-secret to be 
concealed from her aunt. 

" You must go and see her agaiH to-morrow, 
then," Said Mrsi Enmore, with self-command 
undiminished by her matemal discoveries. 
" And now, my dear, as it has Struck twelve, 
let US ring the bell, and release poor Harding 
from further attendance." 

" Good night, mother ! — Good night, dear. 
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dear Tiny I"' said Willy, agam pressing bis Ups 
to the band he had not relinquished. 

And bis cousin, aware of tbe painfol feelings 
just tben struggling in bis bosom, attri- 
buted bis unusual fervour to bb recent 
sbock. 

In tbe silence of ber own cbamber, sbe sat ru* 
minating on all tbat bad passed ; on the escape 
of Arthur Rawdon, and tbe sudden betrayal of 
fratemal tenderness on tbe part of bis brotber ; 
and, tbus occupied, a brief night of July glided 
imperceptibly away. Morning peeped into the 
Chamber before sbe retired to rest. 

Wearied in heart and soul, sbe feil heavily 
asleep ; — ^little surmising tbat in the interim 
ber Aunt was planning a plausible letter to be 
written on tbe morrow^ reqjiesting Mr. Cor- 
bet to " fetch bome bis dear Sophia to Gren- 
field House; as the languid looks of ber 
üiece were beginning to betray tbe ill-effects 
of a prolonged sojourn in London. Sbe did 
not wish to alarm bim. But the sooner he 
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removed her to a purer atmospbere, the 
better/' 

Like most manoeuvrers, the prudent mother 
rejoiced by anticipation in the success of her 
projects. The young couple still doubtful 
how much of their conversation the preceding 
night she had overheard, would be startled 
as by a coup d *^tat by Mr. Corbefs arrival ; 
more particularly» as she intended to warn 
her simple-hearted brother-in-law against all 
mention of her letter.^-" It might be injurions 
to poor Tiny if she discovered that her friends 
were uneasy about her health." 

The Elderly Party made no extraordinary 
haste in rising or dressing, with the view 
of circuinventing further tSte-ä^ites between 
the young couple. It suffioed that her iron 
grasp was upon them. 

"IsMiss Corbet down?" she inquired of 
her prim maid, Parkins, as she fastened the 
last hook of her dress. 

" No, mem,^-nor stirring, that I can hear ; 
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which is the more curioas, considering her 
early habits, when she first came to thifi 
house." 

" We were all later than usual, last night, 
Parkins." 

" So I find, mem. I was amaeed to hear 
you go back to the drawing-room long after I 
had left you, undressed. I was even thinking 
of stepping down myself, mem, to give you a 
shawL" 

^^ It was a very dose night. No 'chance of 
my taking cold/' 

'^ Then, perhaps, it was best, mem, to sit 
late, and take leave of Mr. William, over night, 
sooner than be roused up at such a pleppste« 
rous, hour in the morning. Harding was 
forced to go to bed again, — after Mr, Wüly 
was gone, mem;-^quite knocked up, by 
having to carry down them heavy boxes !" 

" What heavy boxes ?" — ^inquired Mrs. En- 
more, aghast* 

"Why, certainly perhaps, mem, not the 
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heaviest Frobably Mr. William did üot wish 
to have you and Miss Corbet disturbed at six 
o'clock in the moming by the hurry-akuiry of 
porters on the stairs. The mail-trunks are 
left oorded and directed upstairs^ to go by 
the aftemoon goods-train// 

Mrs. Enmore was by this time even more 
astounded than she had been by her over- 
hearings, in the drawing-room, the preceding 
night. Bat, ever on her guard, she took care 
not to betray to her prying attendant, how 
thoronghly she was taken by surprise. 

^^At what hour did he go?" she said, 
composedly extending h^ muslin sleeve to be 
buttoned. 

*'At twenty minutes past six, mem. I 
looked at my watch when I heard the cab 
rattle off; which not being able to account 
for, I thought somethen must be anuss. 
Eor though oth^ers may have known all about 
it, / wasn't no-wise apprised of ]VIr. William's 
departure ; no more wasn't Harding/' 
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Had Mrs. Enmore received intelligence of 
her son's elopement with his cousin, she could 
scarcely have feit more overcome. Though 
predetermined that the young people should 
not abide many days longer under the same 
roof, she wished their Separation to be an act 
and deed of her own ; not the result of a fit 
of petülance on the part of either. The ten- 
dency of this sudden act of wilfulness, who 
could guess ? — Its motive, it was diffictdt not 
to attribute to an avowal he had extorted 
from her, at dinner the preceding day, when 
she endeavoured, by remote hints, to per- 
suade him that a steam-voyage to Jamaica, 
in the dog-days, would be almost as plea- 
sant as yachting. On his laughingly de- 
murring to such an opinion, she had foolishly 
added — 

"At all events, it would be better than 
a Summer in town. Even Arthur, in his 
last letter, expressed his wonder that you, 
who have always affected to hate and despise 
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a London life, shoold be dawdling out tbe 
season in Hertford Street/' 

*' But how does he iknow that I am dawdling 
in Hertford Street ?" was bis rejoinder. " We 
have not corresponded tbese two years. Have 
you been complaining to bim, motber, of tbe 
lengtb of my visit ?" 

** Your brotber doubtless beard of it firom 
tbe Horsfords. I never mention your name 
to bim. It would only produce disBen&ion 
between us»*' 

Ko sooner bad tbe words escaped ber lips 
tban sbe would have given worlds to recall 
tbem. Wben sbe saw tbe flame tbat glared 
in tbe eyes of ber son, as be repeated» aocom- 
panied by tbe most opprobrious epitbets^ tbe 
name of tbe Horsfords, sbe was tbankful 
tbat bundreds of leagues of sea and land 
intervened between ber unbrotberly offspring. 

And now, sbe was fain to attribute bis 
abrupt departure to ber own ra$b bint, and 
Willy's resentment of bis brotber's enmity ! 
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Bat her first object was to put a good face 
upon the matter with her niece. 

Refreshed by sleep after her careworn night, 
Tiny soon made her appearance in the cheerful 
break&st-room, into which the summer sun 
was shining pleasantly. Her quick eye 
instantly noted that the table was laid for 
two ; that no chair, no cup-and-saucer, were 
set for " Mr. William/' 

"Does not Willy breakfast at home this 
moming?" said she, anxiously; for after a 
wrangle with his mother, he often breakfasted 
at the Travellers', or at Verey's. 

" Surely he took leave of you last night ?'* 
Said Mrs. Enmore, intently watching * her. 
" Are you not aware that my son is off for 
Jamaica ?" 

" Impossible, dear aunt ; — ^impossible — im- 
possible!" cried Miss Corbet, as pale as 
death. 

*' His Inggage is to foUow him, this after- 
noon. Seol — ^The van of the South-Western 
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railway is at the door, to convej it to Waterloo 
Station.'* 

Tiny flew to the window, to verify the 
assertion. In another moment, she was in the 
hall. Yes I one of the boxes ahready brought 
down was standing there, addressed to — 



" William Enmore, Esq., Passenger, 
" W. I. Mail Office, 

Southampton Docks. 



tt 



» 



" You seem astounded, my dear ?" observed 
Mrs. Enmore, as her niece staggered back 
into the room, and threw herseif into a 
chair. 

" Say, niheTy^eved r was the frank reply. 
** That he should have gone without a word ! 
— ^That he should have left England at such a 

time r 

And she seemed so near fainting, that 
Mrs. Enmore, almost touched by her distress, 
poured out a glass of iced water, which, in 
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compliment to Willy's predilections, stood on 
the side-table. 

An unwonted gleam of sympathy in her 
keen eyes had all bat betrayed her niece into 
a füll avowal of her especial motives for de- 
ploring the precipitate flight of Arthur's only 
brother. She could scarcely refram from own- 
ing how fervently she had hoped that the 
danger and escape from death of the eider, 
would have moved the heart of the younger to 
seek a füll and affectionate reconciliation ; that 
he would overlook Rawdon of Heckington in 
the Interlaken invaUd, 

But her pledge to Lady Armstead sealed 
her Ups; and the confusion with which she 
checked herseif after uttering — ^' He oufiAt not 
to have gone, — It was veiy wrong — very 
cruel — very wicked. He half promised 
that — " Then, instead of concluding her 
sentence, covered her face with her hands and 
wept bitterly, — served only to confirm the false 
iinpressions of Mrs. Enmore. 
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Accustomed to repress her own emotions, 
she regarded hjsterical tears with the same 
terror and annoyance that others coBtemplate 
a fire ; and the restraint ever efficacious in her 
own case to secure self-control, was the only 
one that suggested itself on the present occa- 
sion to restore Miss Corbet to composure. 
She summoned the servants, as witnesses. 
She rang for Harding to bring the um. She 
sent for Farkins to bring her keys. If their 
presence did not coinpel her niece to self- 
government, she was incorrigible. 

But Harding was slow in making his ap- 
pearance ; being occupied in endeavouring to 
repel the entrance of Lucretia Rawdon, who, 
ere the street-door was closed after therdriving 
oif of the railway-van, had forced her way into 
the hall, and was inexorable to the plea of — 
*' not at home/' 

" I don't want to see my cousin Jane, — I 
don't want to see Sophia Corbet/' she said, 
furling her ample paraspl with a manifest 
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resolve to make her way in. ^' Bat I musi 
and will see Mr^ Willy. I have particular 
business with him." 

Ebrassed out of all forbearance by bis 
Grosses and cares of the morning, the " pam- 
pered menial " grufiy informed her that, unless 
her business could be transacted by letter, she 
would have to await his return from Jamaica. 
But on this hint» she became clamorous to see 
" Cousin Jane," or even the oontemned Tiny. 
— She was not to be denied, 

Freferring even this unpalatable Intervention 
to a Mte-ä'tSte with her niece, Mrs, Enmore 
came forward to sanction the admittance of 
the angry spinster. 

" It is true, then ?" cried she, when, after 
shaking hands stiffly with the mistress of the 
house, she discerned traces of tears on the 
eyelashes of her younger cousin» — " He's really 
gone P — Not one of those specious shams with 
which the servants here are always so ready ? 
— Sailed for the West Indies, eh ? — ^Probably 
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never to retum ! — The yellow fever is raging 
in Spanish Town ! — ^The cholera is at its worst 
throughout the island ! — Jane, Jane ! why 
don't you answer ? — Why don't you speak ? — 
Who ever thought you wöuld tum out such 
an unnatural mother! — YouVe driven that 
poor lad out of höuse and home, to die like 
a dog amongst straugers !'' 

" Since you are so much interested in our 
family affairs," rejoined Mrs. Enmore, in a low, 
husky voice, " you cannot but be aware that 
Willy arrived here from Germany only on his 

way to Visit the Fredville Estate." 

• 

"I know what hrought him to England. 
But both you and I are perfectly aware what 
Tc&pt him here. Don't leave the room, Tiny. 
I have nothing to say but what you ought to 
hear. When Willy was with me the day 
before yesterday, he told me distinctly that he 
should remain in London another month, 
unless (which wasn't unlikely,) his mother 
worried him away. And you have worried 
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him, Jane. He's gone ; and you'U repent it 
to the longest day you have to live." 

In the intensity of her Irritation, the en- 
raged spinster totally disregarded the presence 
of Harding, who was now storing his mind 
with the why and because of the family 
commotion, by pretending to effeet a dex- 
terous coalition between the teapot and the 
tea-um. 

"It is no fault of mine/' Mrs; Enmöre 
observed, vaguely hoping still to deceive 
somebody, "that my son did not think it 
necessary to apprise you of his intended de- 
parture. He may have had motives of his 
own for the concealment." 

" Nonsense ! — there is neither motive nor 
concealment in his nature. Willy is all im- 
pulse. Don't judge him by yourself. Tiny, 
give me a glass of that cold water — I feel 
as if I was choking." 

Cousin Jane was, perhaps, less desirous 
than she ought to have been that the sensa- 

VOL I. L 
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tion might prove deceptive. But the Cas- 
Sandra of the Rawdon dynasty soon recovered 
sufficient breath to renew her denuncia- 
tions. 

" I emphatically declare, and would swear 
it on oath," cried she, " that, two days 
ago, when Willy returned from Hecking- 
toh— " 

" From Heckififfton ?'' 

" He had no more thoughts of leaving 
England for weeks to come, than I have of 
starting for Constantinople ! Do you think 
he would have commissioned me to wait upon 
his grandfather's executors, or trustees, or 
whatever those rogues of lawyers in Took's 
Court choose to call theniselves, and let him 
know the result of my interview, if he hadn't 
intended to be on the spot and hear what I 
ujight have to communicate ?" 

"You are, as usual, indulging in stränge 
delusions," said Mrs. Enmore. "My son 
Willy has not visited Heckington for years. 
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What should he do there ? — What are the 
trustees to Mm ?*' 

^' It is because they are nothing, that he 
chose me to confer with them. But since 
you have no faith in my word, ask Tiny there, 
how long it is since her cousin was at Heck- 
ington." 

" I shall ask no one," rejoined the " Elderly 
Party/* perceiving, by a furtive glance at her 
niece's heightened complexion, that she was 
prepared to second the assertions of Lucretia. 
" Whatever my son wished me to know of his 
movements or affairs, he personally communi- 
cated. Anything he preferred confiding to 
other people, was doubtless less qualified to 
meet a mother's ear/' 

" No such thing !" persisted Lucretia, not to 
be silenced by plausible flourish. " Willy did 
not acquaint you with his visit to his family 
seat, because your suspicious nature would 
have been fishing out evil motives for what 
was a natural instinct. All he desired to 
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learn from the trastees was, whether, since 
they did not choose to incur the expense of 
airing the house, or keeping it weather-tight, 
he might be permitted to contribute a suffi- 
cient sum, annually, to secure the preservation 
of the pictures." 

" Very provident, certainly. It is not every 
heir-in-tail who would take such thought for 
an inheritance little likely to come into his 
possession/* 

" You wrong him — ^you wrong him ! Sor- 
did calculations had no share in my cousin's 
anxiety about the ruinous state of Heckington," 
cried Miss Corbet, breaking silence for the first 
time since the entrance of Lucretia. " /, dear 
Aunt, am not the heir-in-tail, — / have no 
Claims on Heckington. Bat it grieved me 
almost as much as it did him, to find the 
only existing portraits of our two mothers, 
disfigured by a coat of mildew/' 

Was the crimson flush that overspead the 
sallow face of Mrs. Enmore, as she listened to 
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this protest, produced by learning the degra- 
datioü of a picture formerly so prized by her 
parents ; or by the confinuation thus afforded, 
that a secret understanding existed between 
her son and niece P 

At all events. she had too much on her hands 
at present, in parrying the attacks and 
abridging the visit of her unwelcome guest, to 
elucidate the question. 

Tiny must bide her time ! — 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



SquiEE HoBBFORD of Clevelands, though, 
for twenty years, he had enjoyed in bis 
county tbe consequence and comfort attendant 
on a fine estate, was beginning to be re- 
minded by a certain perennial thinness at tbe 
elbows of bis coat and toes of bis boots, tbat 
wbat was wealtb for a newly-mamed couple, 
may be rendered poverty by tbe overgrowtb 
of an expensive family. He was one of tbe 
many whose place tbe rapid march of luxury, 
in England, is rendering nntenable. 
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With a wife and daughters intent upon 
vying in finery and fashion with ladyships six 
times greater and richer than themselves, — 
with a fast son at Oxford, another in the 
Crimea, and a wild Etonian rising fifteen, it 
was difficult to make both ends of bis income 
meet ; and impossible to renovate tbe für* 
niture of Clevelands, wbich was growing 
shabby, or prevent the gardens and green- 

houses from looking weedy and sere. 

The too easy master of the family had been 
long persuaded by his wife that an annual 
visit to London was indispensable for the in- 
terests of his daughters; and the brilliant 
marriage of their pretty Amy afforded unlucky 
Support to her System. It was, however, a 
sad disappointment to find that Lady Arm- 
stead's chaperonage of her sisters was not to 
enable them to dispense with their usual 
season in town ; and that his hopef uls were not 
likely to appropriate to themselves, as they 
had expected, the excellent stud and capital 
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preserves of their new brother-in-law. The 
grave, well-bred Sir James Armstead, who 
took no liberties, was not a man with wbom 
liberties could be taken. 

Having courteously declined the invitation 
of the Horsfords to visit Clevelands with his 
dear Amy at the close of the Session, on the 
plea of long-standing engagements at home, 
he expressed a hope of seeing them in Somer- 
setshire later in the year ; — adding somethiug 
about the excellence of the cock-shooting at 
Higham Grange, which purported to render 
the " later" as late as possible. 

The Squire was satisfied ; for Mr. Horsford, 
under the pressure of family cares, and an 
inveterate gout, had shuffled on to a time of 
life when even a sporting man is content to 
take sportsmanship easy; handling his rod, 
gun, or hunting.whip, as tamely as he would 
his umbrella, to lounge over his own property, 
rather than go further and fare better. Un- 
ceasingly taxed by the extravagance of his 
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scattered offspring, it was lucky that the nar- 
rowness of bis mind rendered bim insensible 
to tbe gradual decay of bis body and estate. 
He continued to keep bis game-lists and 
bunting-journal, witb all tbeir vicissitudes of 
weatber^ stud, and kenneis, witb exemplary 
punctuality. Tbe Reform of tbe House of 
Commons be left to Sir James Armstead; 
tbe reform and private bills of bis own 
bouse, to tbe mismanagement of bis 
wife. 

Tbe fine trout-stream tbat fertilised tbe 
meadows of Clevelands, luckily afforded tbe 
poor squire a pretext for seeing as Uttle as pos- 
sible of tbe ready-furnisbed bouse in town into 
wbicb bis famüy was cramped, wbUe tbe may- 
fly was on tbe water; and on tbeir return 
bome, langoid and discontented, at tbe close 
of tbe season, tbe prospect of becoming a 
grandpapa announced to bim by bis wife, fully 
accounted for tbe anxiety evinced by Sir 
James Armstead tbat for tbe present tbeir 
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pretty Amy should lead a quiet life. About 
December, when he hoped to " have a shy at 
the Somersetshire woodcocks," he trusted to 
find a little son-and-heir flourishing at Higham 
Orange. 

It was consequently rather startling to Mr. 
Horsford when, one fine day in September, in 
crossing the high road on the outskirts of his 
property in pursuit of a covey of partridges, 
and to the impediment of a roagh pony, with 
Henry Corbet on its back, he was forced to 
stand and deliver his stock of neighbourly 
news; and found that, while his daughters 
were grambling in the shrubberies of Cleve- 
lands, the pretty bridesmaid of Grenfield 
House was enjoying with the Annsteads the 
bracing air of Higham Downs. 

" I had promised my sister-in-law that Tiny 
should accompany her to the sea-side before 
she retumed home," said Mr. Corbet, in an- 
swer to the civil, inquiries after his daughter 
of his brother sportsraan ; " for Mrs, Enmore 
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usuaUy spends the fall of the year at Broad- 
stairs, or East Bourne, or some other bathing- 
place. But when it came to the start, Sir 
James and Lady Armstead, who had shown 
no end of kindness to my girl all the season 
long, were so urgent that she should give 
them her Company for a month or two, that 
her aunt was prevailed upon to give her up. 
But all this can be no news to you," added 
Mr. Corbet, " so I needn't keep you pottering 
here, balking Ponto and Don in their scent." 

The truth was, that both to aunt and niece 
the pressing invitation of the Armsteads af- 
forded a very acceptable alternative. In theh: 
present relative position, they were far from 
happy together; and Parkins and Harding, 
who were in the habit of refreshing themselves 
with the annual enjoyment of complete do- 
nothingness in seaside lodgings, did their 
utmost to forward a scheme that relieved them 
from additional trouble. Tiny herseif, aware 
that she was not expected at home before 
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Christmas, was not sorry to enjoy tbe interini 
in an atmosphere somewhat less torpid than 
the unhomeish home of her aunt. It was too 
füll of reminiscences, too füll of Willy; the 
coasin who had quitted her as he would 
have flung off some garment of which he 
was weary; marking his contempt of her 
opinions and prayers by quitting Europe 
at the moment when his only brother lay in 
peril of death. How could she continue to 
care for one who cared so little for herseif? — 
How could she continue to care for one who 
betrayed such unchristianly hardness of heart ? 
— To quit the spot which reprodaced him 
every moment before her eyes, was indeed a 
relief ! 

Bight happy would she have been, if, at 
the moment of bidding her farewell, she could 
have fancied that the only sister of her lost 
mother experienced the smallest regret at her 
departure. But Mrs. Enmore^s heart was em- 
bittered against her, as in some degree the 
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origin of renewed famüy discord. It was 
something, moreover, to be reUeved fipom the 
presence of a person with whom she was con- 
tiuually playing a part. 

Nor were her feelings mollified towards her 
niece^ when, some days after she had quitted 
town with the Armsteads, a newspaper reached 
Hertford Street, per post, addressed in the 
well-known handwriting of Lucretia Rawdon ; 
which contained, under the head of " luter- 
laken/' a füll but soniewhat exaggerated ac- 
count of the accident which had befallen her 
son. That he was safe, — preserved, as by a 
miracle, from destruction, — did not half so 
mach elicit her gratitude to Ueaven, as her 
conviction that, through her intimacy with the 
Horsford family, Tiny had been from the first 
apprised of the event which she had carefuUy 
preserved from her knowledge provoked her 
anger. Nothing so irritating to a cunning 
person as to be over-reached. 

The poor girl whose life had been of late 
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encircled by a hedge of thorns, was enjoying 
meanwhile the füll advantage of living among 
people unprivileged by affinity of blood to 
tyrannise over her thoughts and feelings. The 
good nature of Amy, now subdued by in- 
dispositioDy and the well-bred intelligence of 
her husband, rendered them truly acceptable 
companioDs after the narrow-minded despotism 
of Mrs. Enmore. 

It surprised her, however, a little, after 
hearing Sir James enlarge so feelingly on the 
advantage his poor wife would derive from the 
cheerful society of an old friend, to find on 
their arrival at Higham Grange, that a . suc- 
cession of Company was expected. So far 
from the " poor wife " having a solitary dress- 
iiig-room to apprehend, the utmost sacrifice 
required of Tiny in her behalf, was to share 
the pleasant task of entertaining the neigh- 
bourhood, and welcoming the habitues of 
Park Laue. 

Higham Grange was a respectable old 
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family-seat, built by an opulent ancestor, and 
untortured out of its original symmetry by 
modern improvements. The structure was 
Jacobean — the gardens accordant — the avenue 
singularly fine ; the whole establishment on a 
nobler scale than any with which Tiny had 
been hitherto familiär. The Armstead 
baronetcy was one of the oldest of that much- 
abused Order of semi-nobility ; and its present 
representative had enlisted in official life from 
no covetousness of either salary or a Coronet ; 
but because, having greatly distinguished him- 
self at the üniversity, he was hailed as a pre- 
destined premier, both by his family and the 
groundlings. 

Nine arrows in ten fall short of the mark ; 
and for one Hamlet, there arise scores of 
Laerteses. But Sir James Armstead, though 
neither a Burleigh nor a Chatham, turned out 
an excellent Under-Secretary. While his con- 
temporaries devoted their energies to suppress- 
ing the fox, or eiicouraging the pheasant, he 
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was working for the country by repressing 
tickets of leave« and hatching Colonies and 
Reformatories. Let us hope that he was 
working for conscience säke I At all events, 
he had attained the first Station on his road 
to a peerage. 

In the case of most officials, it is the pave- 
ment of Downing Street, or floor of the House 
of GommonSy that entitles a placeman to say 
" my foot is on my native heath, and my name 
is Macgregor/' Bat Armstead the Baronet, 
was never so much himself as when his boot 
was on the pavement of his noble hall at 
Higham, and his eye on his own name im- 
printed upon hundreds of carts and agricul- 
tural-machines, contributing to the cultivation 
of the mother-earth wherewith his own clay 
was congenial ;— rthe earth whose business it 
was to produce harvests of heavy wheat, early 
peas» and French potherbs, for his behoof. 
His pretty Amy had not abided eight-and- 
forty hours ander the roof of Higham Gxange, 
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before she fancied that her wedded lord was 
a different man from the M.P. of the London 
Session. Stewards, bailiffs, head-gardeners, and 
all the paraphernalia of landed proprietorship, 
had added a cubit to his stature. 

In Park Lane, in spite of a few bickerings 
and occasional resentments, she had loved him 
as an indulgent husband^ a little too old for her. 
But now, as he paced the stately terraces of 
Higham Grange, she looked up to him as one 
who, if arrayed in the starched ruif and velvet 
doublet of Raleigh*s time, entitled to the axe 
and block of despotic sovereignty, would have 
done honour to his caste. She wondered only 
how he had ever stooped from his granite and 
Caen stone, to the stuccoed insignificance of 
Clevelands 1 Even the venerable servants of 
the honse commanded her consideration ; 
and there was a silver-haired head-keeper of 
stalwart proportions, whose stately saluta- 
tion it was difficult not to acknowledge in 
kind. 

▼OL. I. M 
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But if the impressions received by 
Lady Armstead were of a favouiable sort, 
those she created were fally as advantageous. 
Od her first Inauguration into bureaucratic 
life, in Park Lane, the polished man of the 
World was occasionally a little shocked at the 
Horsford levity stfll inherent in his wife. 
But all flippancy was now subdued in the 
delicate-looking invalid, enveloped in muslin 
and mechlin, so happy in his society and the 
mild companionship of Tiny Corbet; and 
who was shortly to crown the ancient honours 
of Higham Grange, by a direct heir to its 
line. 

Sir James had been scarcely aware how 
modh this was an object to him. He had 
never surmised how much more beauty he 
should discover in the sweet pale face that 
smiled beside his library-fire, than in the 
brilliant Amy of the London ball-room, or 
Clevelands lawn-meet. 

He had, indeed, to thank his own foresight 
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for haviog estranged her from the influence of 
tbe flirting sistera and deceitful mother, who 
had promoted the unioo of tbe beauty of the 
famüy with a man twenty years older than 
berself, only that she might shine a London 
belle ; wearing fiuer dresses aud giving more 
fötes, than she could have otherwise pretended 
to. Bat he also knew that, in conquering the 
new wife whom a second marriage, as it were, 
had made bis own, he was not a little indebted 
to the gentle, kindly, unassuming companion 
he had urged upon her friendsbip. 

How much the calm dignity of Higbam 
Orange had assisted in matronising bis lady, 
he little suspected. Nay, he niight perhaps 
have feit mortified that the wife in whom bis 
personal reputation, parUamentary standing 
and inherited rank, had excited so little re- 
spect, sbould have been so mach impressed 
by the train of mounted tenants that arrived 
to welcome them on the verge of bis domain ; 
— by the deferential deportment of bis old- 

M 2 
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fashioned household, — and by the dignified 
family gallery of which Holbein had laid the 
foundation. It was certainly not to theae he 
wished to be indebted for her first conscious- 
ness of his importance. — It was not to the 
fiashy vulgarity of her antecedents he cared 
to owe her newly-found sense of his dignity. 
It was not the simpering faces of the one 
generation of Horsfords which preceded her 
father, — the son of a stockbroker whose father 
was a myth,— that ought to have imparted 

a charm to his own long-bodiced great grand- 
mothers. 

A man so wise in his generation ought, 
however, to have been thankful to local in- 
fiuence and the grand old avenues of Higham 
Orange for having accompUshed what his 
personal merit had fafled to effect. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



"Next week, my dear Amy, when the 
Brookdales arrive/' said Sir James, one 
moming to Ms wife, as they were making the 
tour of the Orangerie into which the well- 
fruited old trees had just been removed for 
the winter, — " we must invite a few of our 
neighbours. My sister will expect it ; and it 
will be a relief to Miss Corbet. You and I 
are beginning to count but as one/' he added, 
fondly pressing her arm,—" and the poor girl 
will be tired of a continual Ute-ä-tite.*^ — 
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"How little you know her. The library 
and p;ardens are sufficient Company for Tiny. 
She has lad such a sober, lonely life, that 
the perpetual excitement withoat which Flo. 
and Carry cannot exist, only serves to bore 
and fatigue Tiny." 

"Lucky girl, — or rather lucky man who 
obtains her for a wife ! — I wish she wouid 
take a fancy to my friend Erere, who is more 
than three parts in love with her." 

''A FANCY, to that horrid old Barton 
Frere ?"— 

'^Did you not promise me, traitress, that 
you would never again appiy the epithet ' old ' 
to my friends and contemporaries P" 

'' But Barton Frere is not your contempo- 
rary. I am convinced he was bom bald and 
tiresome." 

''As my head of hair is at present un- 
impeachablci I can affbrd to let you use the 
words bald and tiresome, as synonymous. I 
can assure you, however, that Frere would 
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make an admirable husband, and place bis 
wife in an excellent position." 

" I don't believe Tiny cares about position. 
Only sbe must love the peopb she lives with. 
She was perfectly contented in her poky old 
home; because she dearly loved her father 
and mother and litÜe brothers." 

"There are hopes then, that she did not 
love her handsome cousin in Hertford Street ; 
as she seems to have been overjoyed to 
escape from tbence/' 

'^One can't teil. She never talks about 
him — though often about her little school- 
boy-pupil." 

" That looks ugly ! — '* Sir James was on the 
point of adding. But he refrained; certain 
that every word he uttered respectiug Miss 
Corbet would, in the course of the day, be 
repeated to her by his wife. 

When Lord and Lady Brookdale arrived, 
so far from feeling their coming to be a relief, 
Miss Corbet deeply regrctted the quiet little 
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family trio where she was almoat as much at 
home as in the Grenfield parlour. Amy had 
become so mild and sisterly ; — Sir Jamqs was so 
agreeable a companion, — so even-tempered and 
so füll of anecdote ! — ^That he was indebted 
for her high appreciation of his elocution to 
the skill with which he frequently led the 
Gonversation to the state and prospects of 
the West Indian Colonies; the influenae of 
Abolition and the valae of Slave-grown Sugars, 
she would have been loth to admit. 

The Brookdales, however, though an Inter- 
ruption, were inoffensive, well-bred people — 
pummiced down to the superficial polish of a 
conventional life ; thinking, feeling, as well as 
talking, in a whisper ; — " shocked '* and " dis- 
tressed" at hearing of things that would 
scarcely have disturbed the serenity of a fly ; 
and believing the country to be in danger 
whenever a few score of grimy malcontents 
assembled in some obscure borough to pass a 
\ote of censure upon government. 
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Even the little girl of ten years old, " sole 
daughter of their house and heart," whom 
they brought with them, — not, however, 
unguarded by a patent governess, or un- 
provided with a bale of schoolbooks, — was 
a model of precocious propriety. — When her 
mother glanced at her across the room, the 
poor chüd instinctively drew up, as if at drill ; 
and when asked by Uncle Armstead whether 
she had been out Walking that morning, re- 
plied in a tremulous voice, (as instracted,) 
that '' she had accompanied Miss Strickney on 
the Terrace for a slight relaxation." 

The over-educated child, who though en- 
dowed by nature with beautiful features, 
looked pale and puny, wore round her neck a 
locket engraved with a Coronet and initials, 
bestowed on her by a royal godmother ; by 
virtue of which, she had been devoted to 
prospective courtiership, as Catholic children, 
in their cradles, are often voiie au 6lanc, or 
dedicated to the Service of the Virgin. 
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In additioD to the Brookdales, a large paity 
arrived the following day. But why indulge 
in the platitude of describing a large party in 
a country-house ? — Are not all country neigh- 
bourhoods alike ? — Are not all country-houses 
alike ? — The same preliminary perambulation 
through the guest-rooms of the stately house- 
keeper^ to see that the linen is well-aired and 
the fires blazing; the same ringing of bells 
and coughing of post-horses just as day is 
dosk and the curtains are drawn ; the same 
procession up the back-stairs of grumbUng 
footmen bearing imperials, and grumbUng 
ladies' maids^ dressing-cases, and lapdogs ; 
the same laborious eonversation round the 
drawing-room fire, concerning the state 
of the roads and prospects of the weather, 
— everywhere suffice to prove that a score 
of reluctant human beings have abandoned 
their comfortable firesides, for the cold- 
catching duty of eating the dinner and 
shooting the pheasants of some neighbour 
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from whom they expect a simUar sacrifice in 
retum. 

Od the present occasion, all were glad to 
come. Eor there was a bride and a new 
minage to be criticised ; and many who were 
angry that Sir James Armstead, after waiting 
so long, had selected a wife having nothing 
but a pretty face to recommend her, hoped to 
find their ill-nature jastified by her incompe- 
tency to do the honours of such a house as 
Higham Grange. 

But above all, they rejoioed in the oppor- 
tunity of meeting the Brookdales. During 
her brother's bachelorhood, Lady Brookdale 
had never visited the Grange ; and the position 
of her lord in the Royal Household imparted 
immense consequence, in the eyes of her early 
neighbours, to an utterly insignificant woman. 
Thoughin reality as devoid of influenae at 
Windsor Castle as one of the Poor Knights in 
its Almshouses, she was as reverentially ad» 
dressed as if Lord Brookdale had Stars, 
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Carters^ and Mitres at his disposal, to shower 
down upon his acquaintance. 

To poor Tiny, on the other hand, the So- 
mersetshire worthies paid not the smallest 
attention. So simply dressed^ so simplj 
mannered, so anxious to diminish the hostess- 
ly fatigues of her friend Amy, by showing 
the younger ladies to their rooms, and taking 
care that the eider ones were inducted into the 
softest-cushioned chairs and sofas — she passed 
at first for one of Lady Armstead's sisters ; 
and, on ^being introduced as " Miss Corbet/' 
instead of " Miss Horsford/' was set down as 
a poor relation. 

Even Lady Brookdale, who had once or 
twice found her sitting with her sister-in-law 
in London, on head-achey or rainy days, had 
come in the first instance to the same con- 
clusion ; and after noticing the good-natured 
zeal with which she took care, on their arrival, 
that Miss Strickney and her pupil's tea should 
be attended to, took an early opportunity to 
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inquire of her brother whether Miss Corbet 
was permanently engaged as Lady Armstead's 
companion. 

" JEngaged?^^ said he, inexpressibly amused. 
" Surely, my dear Maria, you remember Mr. 
and Mrs. Rawdon of Heckington, with whom 
my father and mother used to exchange 
country visitations a hundred years ago? 
Our young friend is the only child of their 
eldest daughter ; and bad she been Master 
Corbet instead of MIbb, would have inherited 
their property, which her mother enjoyed 
only for her life." 

" A fine old place, Heckington. I recoUect 
the gray carp there, coming to be fed," 
observed Lady Brookdale, (a thin-faced, 
high-nosed woman, whose sharp physi- 
ognomy was like a bad translation of the 
dignified Roman face of her brother) — "and 
the peacocks on the balastrades of the ter- 
races.'* 

" Mrs. Rawdon, by whom her grand- 
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danghter was brought up, left her a small 
fortune. But the father, a Clevelands neigh- 
bour, is married again, to a confirmed invalid ; 
and my wife, who is very fond of Miss 
Corbet, is glad to afford her a little change 
of scene" 

Poor Tiny would have been amused had 
she known to what she was indebted for 
Lady Brookdale^s sudden thawing from her 
uncivil frigidity, But by the awe-stricken 
tiaanner in which she heard the word " Wind- 
8or" whispered behind fans by the ladies 
gathered after dinner round the hearthrug, 
and knowing nothing by her own experience 
of courts or courtiers, she condnded that 
caprice might be "the badge of all their 
tribe." 

The profound deference with which her 
ladyship was accosted by the Somersetshire 
neighbours who had considered her, when 
Miss Armstead, as a piain duU girl, as little 
of an addition to the society of Higham 
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Orange as one of the milestones in the park, 
was truly edifying. 

None of them were London-going people ; 
or if they did indulge in a season in town, 
for the purpose of marrying a daughter or 
extending their wings over a fledgeling son, 
during bis first season in the Guards, they 
took up their abode on the outskirts of civilisa- 
tion, on the Aretic side of Oxford Street, and 
knew nothing of the marketable value of their 
fellow-creatures. For London has its slave- 
naart of men and wonoien, — ay, and even of 
lords and ladies, — wbere people are bought 
and sold at conventional prices, as much as 
niggers in a Slave State, or Georgians in the 
far East. 

Mrs. Ommany of Fair Oaks, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Braddon Branshaw of Bransbaw Combe, 
were consequently puzzled to account for the 
attentions of the Armsteads and Brookdales 
to a bald-headed man of a certain age, and a 
Satumine junior, apparently his clerk, who 
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arrived in a fly just before the second day's 
dinner; whose importation of Morning 
papers overpowered, by the smell of damp 
letterpress, the scent of heliotropes and garde- 
nias pervading the drawing-room.— Who in 
the World could they be ? — A Mr. Frere, and 
a Mr. Marsham ! — Yes — the bntler certainly 
announced " Mr. Frere and Mr. Marsham ;" 
— to the ears of that benighted district, 
much as if he had announced Mr. Smith 
and Mr. Snooks ! 

Yet, as Mrs. Braddon Branshaw of Bran- 
shaw Combe observed to her daughters when 
Lady Armstead and Lady Brookdale had 
retired to the dressing-room of the former, 
to enjoy the ante-prandial cup of tea with 
which fashionable ladies damp their appetites 
and stimulate their spirits for the dinner-table, 
^' there was as much fuss made about those 
two quizzes, as if they were county mem- 
bers \r 

In this contemptuous estimate she was con- 
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firmed by the pertinacious manner in which, 
OD the sounding of the second gong, both 
senior and junior planted themselves beside 
the poor relation in the muslin dress, who 
wore nothiug in her hair; "a piain proof," 
as Mrs. Braddon Branshaw observed, " that 
she considered its glossy undulations a sufficient 
Ornament." 

At dinner, the party was increased by the 
arrival of the two chattering, beardless sons 
of Mrs. Ommany, who had been out cub- 
hunting ; a deed characterised by Barton Frere 
in a whisper to Tiny, as barbarous and fratri- 
cidal, ** attendu que les loupa ne ientTeman- 
gentpaB.^^ But as it was the first day of the 
season, they feit entitled to recount, with pro- 
digious variations and embellishments, their 
feats in the field. 

The eider of the Ommany cubs was, in fact, 
oneof the Guards'ensigns,to whoseinauguration 
reference has been already made; and as, though 
a little roqu£t of the most snappish description, 
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and the height and consistence of a walking- 
cane, he had figured for nearly a year in the 
Army List, and six months in the window of 
the Guards' Club, it was to him Miss Emilia 
Braddon Branshaw applied (as to a London 
man 1) for information touching the mysterious 
nondescripts. 

"The fellow with the bald head?— Can't 
put a name upon him — though his face is as 
familiär to me as the dial-plate at the Horse- 
guards ! — He belongs to one of the best Om- 
nibuses ; and one always sees him hanging 
about Brookes's." 

" And the other — whom I heard presented 
by Lady Brookdale to your mother as Mr. 
Marsham — " 

" Not the Marsham, surely ?" cried the 
young guardsman, with unconcealed amaze- 
ment. " Not the man who wrote the pam- 
phlet ?'' 

" Oh !— an author P' rejoined Emilia, with 
as scomful a smile as if the vilest odonr of 
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Grub Street already degraded the room. — 
" How odd that Lady Brookdale should be so 
intimate with a person of that kind !" 

''That kind?— Why, he's one of the 
greatest swells going ! — His brother, who's 
in my regiment, is called Romney Marsh, 
because he's some relation to Lord Rom- 
ney." 

" But what was this Mr. Marsham's pam- 
phlet about ?" inquired Emilia, becoming more 
interested in the stranger, on leaming this 
aristocratic connection. 

"Fm sure I can't teil you. Some con- 
founded political nonsense or other, I sup- 
pose ; — one of those loose nothings not worth 
^xpence, that sells for a Shilling. I remember 
my govemor used to get his Speeches printed 
as Pamphlets, to inflict on his constituents, to 
bespeak eustom, as auctioneers do their cata- 
logues. I wonder what part of the play this 
fellow is come to act down in Somersetshire ? 
After dinner I must go and talk to him about 
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Romney Marsh, who is no end of a chum of 



mine." 



But the pamphleteer proved to be unap- 
proachable. He had installed himself beside 
the lady of the house, as the nearest approach 
to IHny he could accomplish without compro- 
mising himself and her ; and to Lady Armstead 
the little roquet no more dared make advances» 
than to the Lord Chancellor on the Woolsack. 
Her sisters had snubbed him so severely in 
London ball-rooms, lest he should fasten himself 
on them as a partner, that he stood in great 
awe of the family. 

For the two officials, however, there was 
ample room beside her sofa. The lady guests 
had deserted her for her sister-in-law. As if 
an odour of courtly sanctity exuded from 
her ladyship's very garments, they admired 
her ill-cut dowdy gown, and humbly expressed 
a wish for the pattern of a frightful piece of 
tapestry, her faded company-work, already 
four years in hand ; — besetting her with a . 
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thousand such little foolish questions touching 
the books, music, preachers, and jewellers in 
vogue, as might have been asked of some 
English traveller by the long-be-savaged Go- 
vernor's lady of Tasmania or Cape Castle ; tili 
poor Lady Brookdale, who seldom found herseif 
required to know anything, or answer anybody, 
became as much puzzled as the over-catechised 
crack pupil of a Sunday-school. 

GratefuUy, however, was their pre-occupation 
appreciated by Frere and Marsham ; the dis- 
crepancy between whose agreeable conversation 
and the cackle of the young Ommanys rendered 
Lady Armstead painfully conscious that when 
the woodcocks and the Horsford family made 
their appearance at Higham Orange, the mon- 
key-tricks and slang of her " fast " brothers 
might, in that stately mansion, appear some- 
what out of place. 

Even Tiny admitted that the officials were 
Seen to far greater advantage amid the tran- 
quillity of country-life, than in the feverish 
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pauses of their London career ; where thought- 
ful men are silent, and those who talk most 
utter any opinions bat their own. In Park 
Lane, tbe table-talk was apt to resemble a 
theatrical fencing-bout, where the chief object 
of the combatants is to flash their swords in 
the eyes of the audience. 

But in quitting London, George Marsham 
was careful to give his officiality to the winds. 
He came into the country to give a feed of 
grass to his body and mind. His last visit to 
Higham Grange, during the old bachelorhood 
of his friend, had passed so pleasantly, aided 
by the not unimportant adjuncts of capital 
shooting, capital hunting, capital cellars, and a 
capital table^ that he had looked forward some- 
what nervously to the restraints likely to be 
created in the house by female domination. 
His baggage must be increased by the addi- 
tion of starched white chokers and French- 
varnished boots ; and '' no smoking would be 
allowed in the Company 's carriages." He even 
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thought old Frere superfluously prosy, when, for 
half-a-dozen statious on their journey down, 
be enlarged on the merits and attractions of 
" Lady Armstead's fair friend." He hated the 
affected periphrase, **fair friend;" — and had 
discovered no extraordinary charm in Tiny 
herseif, whose unfashioned simplicity was 
completely thrown into the shade by the 
siniles and diamonds 'of the half-dozen dach** 
esses who lionized him as the Junius of the 
season, — ^the Coming Man who was to put an 
extinguisher upon Stanley and Peel. 

But now, in those large, cool, uncrowded 
rooms, where she glided about so gracefully 
and so much at ease, he found every excuse 
for the enthusiasm of the old beau, whose 
compliments came out dry as the kemel 
of a last year*s walnut. — Either she or him- 
self was decidedly altered for the better. 
Her countenance, always sweet, had acquired 
a more thoughtful expression, — ^like that of 
one who has feit or suffered. Many tears 
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must have fallen &om those kindly eyes since 
he first saw them, looking weary and inani- 
mate, in Lady Armstead's pony-phaeton in 
the park. They were now flecked by linger- 
ing clouds like the sky after a storm. He 
would have given much — ^he would almost 
have given the authorship and fame of his 
pamphlet^ — to discover what had befallen her 
since they parted in Park Lane. 
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CHAPTER X, 



Had not the lady of Higham Orange com- 
pletely outgrown and forgotten the Amy Hors- 
ford of Clevelands^ she would probably have 
derived some amusement from the puss-in- 
the-comer vivacity with which her husband's 
official friends endeavoured to circumvent and 
distance each other in obtaining a place by 
the side of Miss Corbet ; — in sitting, Walking, 
riding, feeding, the round game after dinner, 
or the cozy, fire-light chat preceding it. 

She was prudent raough, however, to ab- 
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stain from encouraging either. Tiny, if still 
heart-free, migbt safely be left to the dictates 
of her conscientious reason ; and she sat 
calmly but smilingly aloof, watching the 
coursing match; the timid hare, and the 
staunch and resolute greyhounds. 

The Miss Braddon Branshaws shrugged 
their Shoulders ; for, though anxiously occu- 
pied in toadying Lady Brookdale, her little 
daughter, her little daughter's governess, nay, 
even her lady's maid, — they could not but per- 
ceive that the two stars of the party had 
become the satellites of the poor relation; 
while they were left to the giggling boys, whom 
their lady-mother alone regarded as belonging 
to the severer sex. 

They could not, however, deny that, which- 
ever might eventually prove the conqueror, 
Miss Gorbet was an unconscious victim. When 
they pursued, she did not fly; because it 
never occurred to her that two men of serious 
purposes, — the one a distinguished author, the 
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other a manufacturer of protocols, — could trou- 
ble themselves about an Ignorant obscure girl 
like herseif, except as the guest of their oflScial 
coUeague. 

Little did she suspect how pretty the Igno- 
rant obscure girl was looking when assisting 
little Victoria Barwell to find in the map the 
places named in her Geography lesson ; while 
the perpendicular Miss Strickney was taking 
on the terrace, under an umbrella in the rain, 
the morning constitutional which formed an 
important branch of her code of educational 
morality. 

Not all the furbelowed dresses in the show- 
room of Madame Devy Einstein, — not all the 
glittering bracelets in the caskets of Han- 
cock, could have enhanced the charm of her 
sweet countenance and unafiected manners. 
She was just the sympathetic household-com- 
panion, the gentle, tender being, who seemed 
created to comfort the home of a harassed 
carewom man of business. 
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The indignation of Mrs. Braddon Branshaw, 
whose daughters she had eclipsed, — the ani- 
mosity of Mrs. Ommany, of Fair Oak, whose 
chattering sons were reduced to silence by 
the lofty tone of her two adorers, — would, per- 
haps, have exploded, but for the patronage 
vouchsafed by Lady Brookdale to the grand- 
daughter of the Rawdons of Heckington; — 
Grandmamma Rawdon and her knotting- 
Shuttle still hovering Uke a guardian angel 
over the destinies of poor Tiny. 

"It evidenced a very unusual degree of 
merit in a young lady of such tender years/' 
Lord Brookdale sententiously . observed, in 
reply to Mrs. Braddon Branshaw's disparaging 
comments^ " to have attracted the attention 
of a man of such remarkable abilities as Mr. 
Marsham." 

"Say, rather," added his brother-in-law, 
" when, without effort on her own part, a girl 
of small fortune and moderate connections, 
enslaves a practised man of the world, like 
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Barton Frere ; who would give his head 
(though a bald one) to make her his 

wife." 

And either of the two cackling Ommanys, 
after hearing such a verdict pronounced by 
so eminent a man as Sir James Armstead, 
seconding a Lord of the Bedchamber, would 
gladly have hurried off to the feet of Miss 
Corbet, but for the awe in which they stood 
of their London rivals. 

It was Marsham, meanwhile, who made most 
way towards the winuing post. With Ma- 
chiavelian tact he had discovered Miss Cor- 
bet's vulnerable point ; and whenever he could 
obtaiu her ear, regaled it with arguments con- 
cerning Colonial legislation — Negro-appren- 
ticeship, — and other parliamentary Tropicisms 
so thoroughly exhausted for a person not 
engrossed by the interests of the Fredville 
Plantation^ that the most patient House that 
ever yawned would have been counted out 
after the first five sentences. 
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Certain prolonged tete^ärt^tes, while Tiny 
was taking her customary morning-walk ander 
a sunny wall balfa^mile in lengtb, clothed 
with fine old Magnolia trees, a discovery of 
which primmed up the tbin moutbs of the 
Miss Braddon Branshaws into an* all but 
imperceptible line, were solely occupied by a 
resume of tbe import and export duties of tbe 
Island of Jamaica, wbicb tbe dryest Red-tapist 
wonld bave voted a bore. 

" Ratber slow, all tbis, eb, Miss Corbet ?" 
cackled tbe Guardsman-brotber of tbe Om- 
many-gemini,— venturing on tbe second day 
of bis Visit to sbirk tbe sbooting-party, ap- 
parently for tbe purpose of infringing on 
George Marsbam's mucb-prized promenade. 
" I expected we sbould bave bad sometbing 
stunning at Higbam Grange as it is a sort 
of bridal party ;-— cbarades, or tableaux 
or post, or racing. — Instead of wbicb, it's 
duller tban before old Armstead married. 
I wisb we'd your brotber Romney here, 
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Mr. Marsham, to show them a thlng or 
two/* 

" I know very little of the habits of my 
brother/* replied the Secretary, coldly. " We 
do not frequent the same Clubs or the same 
Society.^ But I trust tbat, being still little 
more than an Eton boy, he does not pretend 
to impose his tastes or opinions upon rational 
Society." 

If this constrained severity purported to 

banish the intruder from a walk evidently 
planned only for two, it proved ineflPectual. 
The Toquet took it all in good part. — Chaff 
being the modern language in which he had 
been advised to " go up *' for examination at 
Sandhurst, he took it for granted, that the 
chaff of the barrack-room and of the Treasury 
Chambers, were different dialects. 

" But you've a famous chance before you/' 
he resumed, again addressing Miss Corbet. 
" The Turbervilles, who dine here to-day, are 
to have a gorgeous function next week ; and 
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tbougb Lady Armstead seems too ill just now 
to take much trouble, Tm sure mj mother 
would cbaperon you. Tbe Turbervilles are 
neigbbours of ours ; and we mean to lend 
tbem a band at tbeir benefit." 

" I sbould scarcely advise you to make tbe 
Turbervilles' acquaintance," observed Marsbam, 
in an audible aside to Miss Corbet. " Tbey 
are dreadful people/* 

"Wby, I always understood/' exclaimed 
young Ommany, " tbat tbey were cousins of 
yours ?" — 

" Mrs. Turberville is a cousin of my motber. 
But sbe is married to an objectionable man, 
and I know notbing of ber/' 

" Well, by Jove, tbat beats — But I promise 
you, Mr. Marsbam," said be, interrupting 
himself, "Eomney Marsb is never out of 
tbeir bouse/' 

" Probably. Between bim and tbem, tbere 
may be elective affinities/' 

''I don't know anytbing about afBnities. 
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Bat it was Romney who gave them the name 
of the rieh and high-flavoured Ts/' 

''Rieh, they eertainly are. Should you 
visit Turberville Abbey," said he, pointedly 
addressing Miss Corbet, — " you will find the 
gold of the family oozing out in every di- 
rection where gold can be out of place. — I 
believe they gild the tails of their sheep and 
scythes of their labourers. — My father, a 
simple-minded man of the old school, once 
spent a few days with them, and assured me 
that not a flash invention of the nouveaute 
shops of London or Paris, — ^things one never 
sees without shrugging one's Shoulders and 
wondering whether there are fools capable of 
buying them, — ^but he found at the Abbey." 

"It eertainly is the most beautifully-fur- 
nished house in the kingdom," said the 
Guardsman, misunderstanding his drift. 
" Romney Marsh calls it the Monte-Cristol 

Palace/' 

" The Turberville grandfather is supposed 
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to have been a Jew/' resumed Marshain. 
"And the Israelitish taint is as perceptible 
in his gaudy tastes as in his noisy vulgarity. 
Turberville brags of his offspring as if he were 
crying his wares. There is a sharpish lad of 
a son, whom he is always puffing as if he 
were a sixteen-bladed penknife or a net of 
oranges." 

" rd rather buy Charley Turberville than 
seil him, any day of the week," retorted the 
Guardsman, at length losing temper. '* He's 
the best and best-looking chap on the face of 
the earth. And Charley is not one of your 
fellows who live by their wits, — though his 
wits might keep him handsomely. Charley's 
an only son, with fifteen thousand a year 
hanging over his head ; and the heart to spend 
twice as many more." 

" No fear, then, that he will want backing 
from his friends, — though his cousins may be 
less alive to his merits," observed George 
Marsham, drily. " I believe the ' function' to 
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which you just now alluded, is given to 
commemorate bis Coming of age. Armstead 
mentioned to me, yesterday, that Higham 
Grange and all its Contents were invited." 

" Are they ? — Oh ! come, — ^that's joUy ! — 
Then you will go, Miss Corbet ?'* said the 
poor boy, whose tender years could not 
imagine resistance to a ball-invitation. 

" The great object it seems of the Turber- 
villes," observed Marsham, intercepting her 
reply, — "is to secure the Brookdales* My 
worthy cousins have a profound veneration 
for the merest firinge on the uttermost gar- 
ment of royalty. They probably expect Lord 
Brookdale to make his appearance with a lion 
on one Shoulder, and a unicom on the other. 
How disappointed they will be when they 
see such a quiet, inostensible little couple, — 
whose small voices will be drowned by the 
fulUbodied roar of Mr. Turberville, like Sam 
Patch in the fall of Niagara. — At what are 
you smiling?" added he, in a whisper, to 
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poor Tiny, — trusting perhaps tbat the siidden 
brightness of her countenance was cansed by 
bis pleasantries. 

'^ I was tbinking bow like you speak, some- 
times, to my cousin Willy !" 

" Tbe cousin witb wbom I beard my firiend 
Frere accuse you of taking twiügbt-walks in 
Hyde Park ?" 

''Tbe cousin witb wbom I took a single 
walk tbis spring." 

''And wbo is Coming, perbaps, to tbe 
Monte-Cristol-Palace ball," be continued, — 
perceiving tbat be bad at last succeeded in 
snubbing tbe young standard-bearer into 
lagging bebind. 

" Alas, no !" replied Miss Corbet witb grave 
frankness, — "^for I am fonder of my cousins 
tban you appear to be of yours. Willy 
Enmore bas sailed for tbe West Indies. 
Willy Enmore is now in Jamaica." 

Tbe young ensign bad not received balf 
so unkind a cut as tbis. — To bave been 
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beguiled into those trite Essays on Abolition 
and the Sugar Duties, by one so seeming- 
simple as Miss Corbet, was indeed a settler 
to a man who fancied himself able to pull the 
strings of an administration, and fill or empty 
the gallery of the House of Commons ! 

When the Turbervilles made their appear- 
ance that evening, they experienced the usual 
reactioh that awaits people unjostly aspersed. 
There was nothing in their manners, dress, or 
appearance to justify the sarcasms of George 
Marsham ; who belonged to the modern school, 
only too numerous, of people who pretend 
to enhance their personal consequence by 
crying down their relations. 

Mr. Turberville did not bawl or brawl as 
predicted ; and his wife, though, according to 
the dictum of the Guards' Club, she might be 
'' rieh and high-flavoured," proved a pleasant 
ladylike woman, who was a considerable addi- 
tion to the party. That Mr. Marsham, if an 
amusing companion, was a very ill-natured 
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critic, was clearly apparent ; and after notic- 
ing the cousinly cordiality with which he was 
saluted by the new-comers, it would have 
required a veiy large amount of West Indian 
poUcy to replace him in the good opinion 
of Miss Corbet. 

That the handsome and mannerly young 
man whose majority was on the eve of cele- 
bration» was the origin of his cousin's un- 
charitableness^ did not occur to her ; for, still 
believing Lady Armstead's assertion, that 
"George Marsham was over-head-in-ears in 
love with her dear Tiny," to be one of the 
many coinages of her . fanciful brain, she was 
not on her guard against his jealousy.-But 
she did infer, from a certain strength of 
determination latent in the dark eyes of 
Charles Turberville, that in his presence his 
parents must not be disparaged. 

Eamestly therefore did she hope that the 
cackling little Guardsman would not, inad- 
vertently or designedly, repeat to the best 
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fellow on the face of the earth the malicious 
strictures uttered by the bitter brother of 
Romney Marsh. Not that the dispenser of 
social poisons did not deserve to be checked. 
But because any incident tending to " break 
the good meeting with most admired dis- 
order" might be injurious to her friend Amy. 

She was accordingly ftur more attentive to 
the Turberville family, — son inchided, — than 
she usually was to strangers, — ^unless of the 
degree of Miss Strickney; an urbanity at« 
tributed both by her admirers and her enemies 
in the house, to the influence of Turberville 
Abbey. 

"Like the rest of them, — ^like the rest of 
them ! — " muttered George Marsham, as he 
arranged in the glass his supererogative muslin 
tie. " Jamaica is abeady swept out of the 
map, by a Somersetshire park and a mansion in 
Belgrave Square !" — ^Just as Barton Frere was 
at the same moment desponding by comparing, 
at his toilet, his sallow face and nude caput, 
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with the Grecian bead of tbe bandsome Cbarley, 
wbo stood amoDg them like an Apollo, witib bis 
quiver füll of arrows. 

By the enlargement of the dinner-party, the 
soldier Ommany was able to accomplish his 
long-coveted purpose of takbg in Miss Corbet 
to dinner ; and as it was as much his object 
to obtain a place at table among the juveniles 
as it had been that of Marsham and Frere to 
Station themselves where English was spoken 
instead of slang, Tiny found herseif next to 
Mr, Turbervüle and Emiha Braddon Bran- 
shaw ; — -a position which enabled her to ad- 
mire with what cheerful goodnature he sub- 
mitted to be courted and cross-questioned. — 
Erom his answers, she obtained a glimpse 
of the reverse of the tapestry so maliciously 
distorted by George Marsham. 

'' I hear there are to be a thousand people 
at your ball on the 15th," said the young 
lady, in a tone of gratnlation. 

" A thousand ? I trust not — for the sake of 
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the dancers» — of whom I hope you will be 
one, — " he replied ; " for our rooms are neither 
large nor lofty. The Uhousand' you have 
heard mentioned, probably alluded to the 
neighbouriüg poor, who are to be * beefed and 
aled' all the moming, in marquees in the park. 
My dear old father, aware that 1 am never 
likely to set the Thames on fire, is going to 
do his best, by blaze of bonfires and spill of 
beer, to make my existence heard of in the 
county." 

'* I am quite sure there is no occasion for 

any eflPort of the kind," replied Miss Emilia, 
with a caressing smile. " But we are not the 
less obliged to Mr. Turberville for the charming 
entertainment we are promised. Mamma has 
been endeavouring to persuade Lord and Lady 
Brookdale to stay for it, and to sleep at Bran- 
shaw Combe, which is so much nearer than 
the Grange." 

"Stay for it? — ^Why the engagement is 
nearly as old as I am. — It was to be here on 
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the 15th tbat they made their present visit. 
Before her marriage, Lady Brookdale was the 
dearest friend of my mother. It was through 
that connection that our cousin, George Mar- 
sham, was first introduced to Sir James Arm- 
stead.'' 

There was nothing in the fact or the 
relationship, to interest the fair Emilia ; though 
she continued to smile as approvingly into the 
face of her Informant as if he were describing 
some beautiful scene or noble action. But to 
Tiny, the Statement afforded infinite dis- 
couragement. Was this the way in which 
people of the world disowned their relations, 
slandered their benefactors, and related plausi- 
ble anecdotes without a grain of fomidation P 
Could not even the fine abilities of this 
accomplished Mr. Marsham raise him above 
the meanness of decrying those to whom he 
did not wish to appear under an obUgation P 
She was shocked ! He might talk like her 
Cousin Willy. But between their natures, she 
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thanked Heaven, there was not a particle of 
resemblance. The official man was as cold 
and cruel as he was clever. It was not to 
him she could have confided the prospects of 
her schoolboy brother ! — 

The evening, a rare event at Higham Orange, 
was devoted to music. Mr. Turberville, not 
having had his inbom taste for tune dinned 
out of him by the practising of daughters, was 
one of those who never find themselves in 
Company with misses in muslin gowus, without 
insisting that the piano should be opeued. 
He knew that Mrs. Braddon Branshaw would 
be thankful to him for affording a signal for 
the duets in which her daughters excelled; 
and the Ommany lads were equally grateful 
for anything that interrupted the " eternal 
holding forth of those stupid old fogeys, 
who fancied themelves licensed, in parliament 
or out,,to deal in prose/* 

But what disconcerted the licensed prosers 
far more than the dislocation of their evening, 
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was to find Miss Corbet take part in the con- 
cert. — She, who so shrank from exhibition, — 
she, of whose musical talents they were not 
even aware, — evidently thought it worth while 
to display them for the captivation of the 
" rieh, high-flavoured Ts/' After the Miss 
Braddon Branshaws had thundered their 
loudest Thalberg, with an energy and em- 
phasis which the instrument could scarcely bear 
without a groan, Mrs. Ommany endeavoored 
to coax the younger of her cubs into favouring 
them with one of Yerdi's songs. And so 
eagerly did she press the fair musiciaus present 
to accompany the mellifluous guardsman, that 
at length Lady Armstead appealed to the as- 
sistance of her friend. 

" There are sets and sets of Verdi's songs 
in your green portfolio, dear Tiny !" said she. 
And the book was accordingly sent for, and 
^' La Mia Letizia'' sung, and accompanied in 
a style that drew from Mr. Turberville an 
enthusiastie encore. 
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That a young lady possessing a large coUec- 
tion of vocal music, must be herseif a song- 
stress^ was sufficiently apparent to expose her 
to the solicitations of the old Melomane ; nor 
would young Ommany hear of her leaving 
the piano, without paying the usual tax. She 
did not, however, draw upon the resources of 
the green music-book. One of cousin Willy's 
German ballads, — a novelty to the whole party, 
—was so simply and thrülingly « said" rather 
than sung, as to prove that, however obtuse 
she might have been in conjugating her verbs 
under his tuition, she had learned to imitate 
the exquisite grace and modulation which 
distinguished his vocal Performances. 

Very general was the applause. Some 
praised the sweetness of her voice, — some the 
expressiveness of her style ; — while Sir James 
secretly applauded the discretion which had 
so long kept him in ignorance that he pos- 
sessed a musical inmate, and Lord Brookdale 
gave the finishing touch to the delight of the 
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country.neighbours, by stating that he " had 
heard that charming melody at Windsor 
Castle/' from some Serene Highness, whose 
name he quoted in an accent which would have 
puzzled the oldest inhabitant of the Holy 
Roman Empire. 

To the real enthusiasm excited by the song, 
succeeded the pretended enthusiasm with 
which real sentiments are usually exaggerated 
to fill up the vacuum of society. The young 
ladies, more especially, indulged in mag- 
nanimous ecstacies ; choosing to be thought 
affected, rather than envious or cold. The 
Braddon Branshaws implored poor Tiny's 
permission to copy that " divine little ballad/' 
the name of which the hope of the Ommanys 
was inscribing in a small morocco notecase 
(which he hoped would pass for a betting- 
book), that he might send for it by the mor- 
row*s post. 

" I will teach it to both of you, as I learned 
it myself, — by aar/* said Miss Corbet, good- 
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humouredly. "I npver saw it in print. It 
was taught me by my cousin, Mr. Enmore." 

" Bnmore ? — Not Arthur ? — Not my Eton 
chum ?" — exclaimed Charles Turberville, who, 
stationed behind his more demonstrative sire, 
had been hitherto a silent auditor. " Surely 
Arthur Enmore is no musioian ? — Like Fusboz, 
* he has not got a singing face.' " 

" Of that you are a better judge than my- 
self," replied Miss Corbet, laughing, " for the 
face of my cousin Arthur I have not seen 
the8e 8ix years. It was Ms younger brother, 
who, on his recent return from Dresden, 
taught me a few German ballads.*' 

" The younger brother, in whose favour he 
was disinherited ?" persisted Mr. Turberville. 
" I heard something about it from Bob Hors- 
ford, whom I met in Paris last spring. When 
I found that my old friend Enmore had changed 
his name to Rawdon, I concluded it was for a 
fortune, and was about to wish him joy. But 
Horsford advised me to defer my congratuld- 
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tions; and told me tbat» so far from being 
better off than be used to be, Arthur had been 
vole comme dans un boia** 

"Mr. Horsford is brother to Lady Armstead/' 
Said Tiny, gravely, " and 1 will therefore make 
no remark on the accuracy of bis information. 
Bat perbaps you bave not heard of the terrible 
accident wbicb befel my cousin Arthur after 
you parted in Paris ?» 

And on Charles Turberville's admitting 
both bis ignorance and interest in the matter, 
she proeeeded to give him, in a lower and 
more confidential voice, the bistory of the 
Interlaken misfortune. 

The long and low conversation that ensued 
between them, to which the animated gestures 
and exclamations of Arthur's Eton friend 
seemed to assign extraordinary importance, 
certainly warranted the group collected at the 
further end of the room in believing that Miss 
Corbet was taking extraordinary pains to in- 
gratiate herseif with the handsome heir of 
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Turberville Abbey. Long before the evening 
was over^ the little guardsman had begun to 
think him something short of being the best 
fellow on the face of the earth ; while George 
Marsham, who was pretending to skim the 
leading articles of the evening papers, which 
had just made their appearance^ might have 
been overheard muttering between his teeth 
his usual diatribe against the sex of — "All 
aüke, by Jove ! — dl just alike !" — 



VOL. I. 
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CHAPTER XL 



A FARTT assembled in a country-house, 
possesses a singular faculty for maturing loves 
or hates. Half-a-dozen weeks' acquaintance 
in London, effects less than half the number 
of days will accomplish among people sleeping 
under the same roof, and assembUng three 
times a day rpund the same table. 

Before the Turbervilles quitted Higham 
Orange, they had warmed up even the coldest 
of its inmates into the wärmest interest in 
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their irapending föte. There was something 
so cordial and so genuine in the joy of tbe 
father exulting to see bis " noble fellow of a 
son '* attain man's estate, tbat it carried away 
every beart in the same direction. — So far 
from being actuated by love of pomp or 
display, all tbe preparations in progress at tbe 
Abbey were based upon tbe principle of 
creating for everybody witbin reacb a bappy 
day, on tbat wbicb confirmed tbe parental 
triumpb of its master and mistress. All tbe 
dukes in tbe land migbt bave signified tbeir 
wisb to be present at tbe ball, witbout making 
eitber of tbe " rieb and bigb-flavoured Ts " a 
particle more conscious of tbe goodness of 
Providence in granting tbem sucb a son. 

Lady Armstead began to regret tbat tbe 
woodcocks did not make tbeir appearance in 
Somersetsbire a week or two earlier; so 
certain was sbe tbat Flo. and Carry would 
bave enjoyed tbe brilliant entertainment 
impending; and tbougb, at ber busband's 

p 2 
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entreaty, she renounced her own Intention tö 
join tbe party, either from Branshaw Combe 

or Fair Oak, (for the better certainty that 
twenty-one years later in the history of the 
World, a similar celebration might take place 
at Higham Orange,) she insisted that Tiny 
should accompany the Brookdales to the ball. 

Aware, now that their aequaintance had 
deepened into friendship, how large a portion 
of Misd Corbet's allowance found its way to 
Grenfield House in the shape of gifts for the 
bovs or their mother, she had taken care to 
provide from London such a dress for her 
young friend as Sir James deemed indispensa- 
ble to the occasion. It was, in fact, to be bis 
own cadeau to bis pretty guest ; and he con- 
trived to lose a bet to her which justified the 
oflFering ; — what the French call a " discr^tion," 
— the object lost, depending on the selection 
of the loser. 

But the most singular part of the affair was 
that Marsham and Frere, though overdue in 
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Whitehall, and having largely overstayed at the 
Orange the date of their invitation, had 
accepted the strenuous invitation of the Tur- 
bervilles. The sarcastic pamphleteer was 
perhaps curious to ascertain by ocalar demon- 
stration whether, like the Menteur veridiqtie 
of the stage, his ill-nature concerning the 
Abbey and its inmates would be verified by 
their exorbitant magnificence ; and old Frere 
anxious to satisfy himself that he had been 
cut out by irresistible advantages. At all 
events, to the ball they were going. Tiny, in 
the airy white tuUe ball-dress trimmed with 

clematis, of whose arrival her girlish excla- 

• 

mations of delight and gratitude had duly 
apprised them, would float before their eyes, 
a charming vision ; — perhaps for the last 
time — before they beheld her in the roatronly 
dignities which they inferred to be the object 
of her ambition. 

Most country-neighbourhoods contain a 
regnant Thane or Graudee ; proprietor of some 
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noble Castle or court which serves as regula- 
tioD-post to its minor morals, and whereon 
floats a flag when the family is in residence ; 
the female partner of wbose honours main- 
tains the privilege of sitting nearest, at every 

dinner-party, to the master of the house, the 
turbot and the haunch, — of opening every 
ball and every railway, and heading every 
local subscription. 

But there happened to be no Right Ho- 
nourable Countess of Anything, either with 
or without Lady-daughters, within reach of 
Turberville Abbey; and there being conse- 
quently no vested rights or dignities to 
interfere with his inclinations, the young hero 
of the birthday-ffite was free to choose the 
prettiest girl or handsomest woman among 
the guests. Nor were his parents, in spite of 
George Marsham's uncousinly insinuations, 
the people to thwart his choiee. That he had 
already fixed lipon Miss Corbet as his 
partner, might be a compliment to her own 
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attraotions or to the position held in the 
district by her hosts. But that Mr. Turber^ 
ville fully approved the selection, was mani- 
fested at the moment of their departure frotu 
Uigham Grange^ by the loud voice in which, 
on taking leave of the party, he laid his 
injunctions on Tiny not to bother Sir James 
Armstead's head-gardener to force roses or 
camellias for her bouquet ; as she would find 
one awaiting her at Turberville Abbey on the 
15th, such as had never yet been seen in the 
county. 

So vociferous, indeed, was the joUy old 
gentleman while shaking her by the band, 
that the portraits of the Welsh judges and 
Dutch admirals hanging in the old oak cor- 
ridor where his fareweU was spoken, vibrated 
in their frames, while the Braddon Branshaw 
damsels, who had been hoarding up griev- 
ances throughout their visit, puckered their 
browB into aü additional contraction of ill- 
nature^ at finding what they had long 
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regarded as their kingdom, taken frotn 
them. 

Next day, — the one still intervening 
between the expectant neighbourhood and the 
monster festivity, — the party assembled at the 
Orange dispersed to their several homes ; and 
though both Lady Brookdale and Tiny were 
thus deprived of the incense which, so far 
from tuming their heads, only caused them 
to ache, the Clearing of strangers from the 
gallery was hailed as a relief. Even the 
censorious pamphleteer was forced to admit 
that Miss Corbet^ amid the distinctions 
showered upon her, remained pure from all 
self-consciousness. As to poor Lady Brook- 
dale, she looked only a little stupider than 
usual. 

They were sitting together chatting by 
pleasant firehght in the library ; waiting for 
the dressing-gong to sound, and congratulating 
themselves that, like the Empire of France 
at the Vienna Congress, they were " reduced 
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to their just integrity ;" when a grating of 
wheels on the gravel, and the clang of the ball 
bell, announced an arrival. 

No one was expected. No one was wanted. 
Everybody began to speculate concerning the 
new comer ; and Lady Armstead thoughtlessly 
exclaimed that it must be one of those foolish 
Ommany boys, or Mr. Turberville, come back 
to look for bis beart or bis walking-stick, 
carelessly left bebind. 

Tbe butler speedily made bis appearance 
for tbe Solution of tbeir doubts. But instead 
of tbrowing open tbe door witb bis usual 
portly majesty to announce a guest, be glided 
up to Miss Corbety and informed ber, in a 
mysterious wbisper, tbat tbere was " a person 
in tbe ball wisbing to speak to ber/' 

" I told you so, Tiny 1" cried Lady Armstead, 
wbo bad overbeard tbe communication. " I 
wonder wbicb of tbem it is ? — Pray let bim 
be sbown in bere — We are all going up to 
dress/' 
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But Tiny, in whom the grave demeanour 
of the butler had excited different sunnises, 
was already out of the room. She feit 
convinced that the messenger was from home. 
-She sadly feared that something was amiss. 

Scärcely had she foUowed him into the 
dimly-Ught^d passage leading from the bright 
hall to the offices, when a pair of rough arms 
were thrown round her neck, — certainly not 
those of either of the visitors predicted by 
her friend Amy ; and for a moment, she was 
more startled than pleased by so impetuous a 
greeting. That the proprietor of the rough 
arms was sobbing violently, did not tend to 
reassure her ; but the ejaculation of '' Oh ! 
Miss Sophia, my dear 1" which soon became 
intelligible, satisfied her that the individual 
so entirely cloaked as to have been at first 
unrecognisable, was no other than her former 
nurse ; — the self-säme Susan who, to old Mrs. 
Rawdon of Harley Street, had described her 
nursling as "so turribly put upon," — and 
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who had subsequently become wife and widow 
of the Grenfield parish^lerk. 

The good woman h^d not, however, diverged 
so far from her orbit only to sob and ejaculate. 
Her errand, and it was a sad one, was quickly 
told. Mrs. Corbet, from whom her step- 
daughter had heard the preceding day, in her 
usual crepuscular State of health and spirits, 
had been suddenly attacked with spasms of 
the heart, from which the worst results were 
anticipated. The only audible words she had 
since articulated, conveyed a request to see 
her own dear Tmy before she died, 

As a safe if not suitable escort, Susan Moore 
had been instantly summoned and despatched 
by Mr. Corbet, to bring home his daughter ; 
and in almost as short a time as it had taken 
to make the explanation, and long before the 
fly-horses and driver considered themselves 
sufficiently the better for Higham cheer to 
renew their start, Tiny's preparations were 
accomplished. — She was wild to be off. — For 
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some time past, she had been reproaching 
herseif for her protracted absence from home ; 
and but that both her father and Mrs. Corbet 
seemed to urge its Prolongation, she would 
have retumed to them at once from London, 
instead of accompanying the Armsteads into 
Somersetshire. If she now proved too late to 
see her stepmother alive, she feit that she 
should never forgive herseif. 

All this was rapidly explained to the sym- 
pathisingAmy;andsoevidentwasthesin. 
cerity of her grief and anxiety in their hurried 
farewell, that Lady Armstead did not venture 
to allude to the Abbey fßte, or the regrets 
her absence would occasion. All she could 
do was to assist in wrapping up the traveller, 
for her hasty night-joumey ; and when Sir 
James placed her in the fly by the side of 
her ungainly chaperon, he took leave of her 
with almost affectionate concern. He knew 
all that his wife would lose by her absence. 
He knew all he should lose, and all he should 
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risk, if her companionship were to be replaced 
by that of Flo. or Carry ! 

Great was the regret for her absence and 
its cause, expressed round the dinner-table. 
Barton Prere, who, ever since the Turberville 
ball was in perspective, had cheerfuUy predicted 
a heavy fall of snow, now darkened his prog- 
nostication into a severe frost, and was certain 
Miss Corbet would take cold. The fore- 
sighted Lady Brookdale, almost as much im- 
pressed by the beauty of the ball-dress pre- 
pared for her as Susan Moore, who had seen it 
extended in her nursling's dressing-room, was 
fidl of regrets that it should be wasted, — ** for 
if her stepmother died, a three months* moum- 
ing would throw it out of fashion." While 
her lord, after expressing his conviction that 
their araiable young friend, in her affliction, had 
not given a thought to the ball, added, that 
the person he was most sorry for was young 
Turberville, who was evidently desperately 
smitten. 
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" She would make him a charming wife," 
he Said. '* So di£Perent from that unfortunately 
increasing class of fast young ladies! — The 
girls of the present day really indulge in as 
much slang as their brothers. I heard of one 
of them, in Leicestershire, leaping the Whis- 
sendine brook : — of another, in the Highlands, 
landing a salraon or bringing down a stag;— 
of a third, at Coweä, sailing her father's yacht 
for the Cup ; — and am inclined to exclaim — 
' Ne sutor ultra crepidam^ or no young lady 
beyond her petticoats !" 

" Miss Corbet is, as you say, a truly femi- 
nine creature," rejoined Sir James, ever con- 
scientious in his verdict. " But I cannot agree 
with you that she would be a good wife for 
yoüng Turberville. No one admires her more 
than I do. But I would rather she married 
my brother, than my son. Pliant and amenable 
as she is, a man whose character is formed, 
and who might be trusted with the modelling 
of hers, would be better for her than a young 
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fellow who would make a slave of her, and of 
whom she would make nothing in return." 

" Who can teil what any girl of her age 
will make of herseif, or anybody?*' cried 
George Marsham, — secretly of opinion that 
a blue-eyed slave, with Tiny's sweet voice 
and temper, would be one of the most accept- 
able vouchsafings of Providence. — "Scarcely 
eighteen, — ignorant of the world, — as depen- 
dent for her future qualities on the hands into 
which she may fall, as a plant on the soil and 
aspect in which it is cultivated !" 

" Well, I'm sure I hope the hands will be 
good, and the aspect favourable," rejoined the 
good-natured Lord Brookdale. " I never saw 
a young lady whom I should better like my 
daughter to resemble, or my son to make his 
wife." 

And Barton Frere, the slight tinge in whose 
sallow cheeks, and slight tremor in whose 
usually well - disciplined voice was perhaps 
attributable to a few extra glasses added to 
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his Stint of sherry by way of consolation for 
Tiny's departure — secretly rejoiced that, under 
such circumstanceSy the future Lord Brookdale 
was still busy with his Delectus and brandy- 
balls, in the Lower school at Harrow. 

The young travellefr, meanwhile, was far 
more intent on those towards whom she wa& 
journeying, than those she left behind. There 
had been a strong tug at her heart in parting 
from Amy ; whom she had formerly liked as 
an acquaintance, but now loved as a friend. 
Not from recent discovery of superior qualities 
or unexpected endowments in Lady Armstead ; 
but from the motive that originates most human 
friendships, — mutual acts of kindness^ and 
mutual sentiments of gratitude. Both Amy and 
her husband had been undeviatingly thoughtful 
for her comfort ; and, accustomed as she was 
at home to study the requirements of an in- 
vahd, her affectionate attendance had begun 
to be indispensable to her ailing friend. But, 
mile by mile, Station by Station, these regrets 
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gave way to the Impression that she was still 
more wanted at Grenfield ; and by the time 
the mail-train reached London, at an hour 
which in October is still night, she would not 
hear of accomplishing her father's plan that 
she should take a few hours* rest in Hertford 
Street. Proceeding at once to the King's 
Gross Station, she reached home by day-r 
break ; and after the first painful moments of 
family greeting, derived some consolation from 
leaming that Mrs. Corbet had passed a good 
night, and was anxiously expecting her. 

A respite was necessary to regain her com- 
posure. But how compose herseif, with two 
boisterous boys besetting her with caresses ? 
— Alfred had been brought home from school 
to take leave of his mother; and, too long 
accustomed to see her an invalid, to believe 
that death was come at last, was far too much 
gratified by an unexpected visit to Grenfield, 
Edgar, and Tiny, to be duly impressed by 
the sad occasion of his visit« 

VOL. I. Q 
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" How you are grown, Tiny 1 — Qaite a 
woman, — and a pretty one, too!" was his 
first exclamation on seeiug his sister. '^Tt 
was very dull without you here, last holidays ; 
— and one day, when papa and I met the 
Horsford tribe riding on Hetherly Common, 
they insisted on wishing us joy, and declared 
you were going to be married to your cousin 
Willy, — that stunning fellow, who came to 
See me at Aldenham, and tipped me so 
famously. But papa was very angry: and 
when they rode off, called them no end 
of names, and bad me not repeat to any one 
the nonsense they had been talking/' 

" But teil me about dear mamma, AUred," 
sobbed Miss Corbet, drying his chubby face, 
on which her tears had been falling. '^ Has 
Dr. Ashe been here to-day ? — ^Is my father 
still in her room ?" 

" Dr. Ashe slept in the house, last night ; 
and papa is always up-stairs. He makes Ed- 
gar and me take our boots off before we go 
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into the room. But don't cry, Tiny, you 
know how often poor mamma has beea ül 
before, and how well you always used to 
niirs^ her/' 

" And I am come to nurse her again, Al- 
fred; and we will all do our best. You boys 
must not jump about or make a noise. We 
must all — all do our best." 

But the best poor Tiny found to do just 
then, was to cry her eyes out on her bro- 
ther's Shoulder. Something in the aspect of 
the servants, and atmosphere of the house, 
seemed to warn her that deeper misery was 
at band. 

Hard indeed was it for her to govern her 
emotions when^ on approaching the bedside 
of the sufferer, she saw the gleam of joy that 
lighted up Mrs. Corbet's wan wasted face. No 
mother could have breathed more tenderly in 
her ear the faint words, — " My child, my 
child !" — ^than did her father's dying wife, 

Wanting courage to witness their meeting, 

q 2 
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Mr. Corbet had crept from the room to hide 
tbe tears which were no shame to bis manly 
nature ; and Tiny could tberefore express ber 
almost indignant regrets at not baving been 
sooner sent for. 

" It bas all been so sudden," feebly mur- 
mured ber stepmotber, twining ber tbin, cold 
fingers round tbe trembling band sbe was 
bolding. " My summons, after so many years 
of sufFering, was still unlooked for. But for 
sucb a summons,— sucb a parting, daxling 
cbild, — wbo is ever prepared ? — And among 
many mercies voucbsafed me, Tiny, is tbat I 
bave lived to see your face again 1 I wanted 
to tbank you for all your daugbter-bke love 
and goodness to me ; and to ask you— -to ask 
you — " sbe paused. Tears eboked ber utter- 
ance— -big tears, wbicb, in spite of all ber 
patient self-control, would not — could not be 
repressed. 

" You wanted to ask me ?" faltered Miss 
Corbet, trembling, lest tbe struggle of tbese 
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emotions should be too much for tbe invalid ; 
and that she migbt pass away witbout explain- 
ing ber last wisbes. 

" Tbat you would promise to take my place 
as a motber to tbe boys. Your fatber loves 
bis cbildren dearly. But I bave wasted bis 
Ufe, Tiny. My sickUness bas encroacbed upon 
bis time. He bas lost tbe babit of looking 
after bis family. Everytbing bere bas been 
going wrong since yoa bave been away. Pro- 
mise me tbat you will give tbose boys an 
orderly bome, and undertake tbe duties to 
wbicb my poor weak frame was unequal." 

Firmly, tbougb in a low, sad voice, was tbe 
promise given. 

" I ougbt never to bave left you, mamma. 
1 was selfisb, foolisb, worldly-minded " 

" No, no ! You feit witb tbe feelings 
natural to your age. But now, witb sucb 
a responsibility on your bead, you must feel 
witb tbe feelings of mine ; witb tbe patience of 
a wife, and pity of a motber. You must bear 
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with the boys when they are troublesome, — 
witb yoiir father when he is careless and pro- 
crastinating. You must think for them all, — 
you must act for them all. In so poor a 
house, darling, there is much to be borne,— 
much to be considered. No time for play- 
work at Grenfield !" said she, endeavouring to 
smile, and fondly patting the band that was 
dasped in her own. 

Did Mrs. Corbet imagine that, in the lapse 
of less than a year's absence, Tiny had for- 
gotten all this ? Or did the developed beauty 
and grace of her stepdaughter alarm her d3ring 
eyes with the fear that her former humble 
duties as teacher and housekeeper, were already 
outgrown? — ^Alas! the motive of her appeal 
was soon apparent. 

" We heard last summer that von were en- 
gaged to be married to William Enmore?" 
added Mrs. Corbet, after pausing for a time to 
gather strength. 

''Had it been so, dearest mamma, you 
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would have heard it first from myself. There 
was no foundation for the report." 

«Thank GodI— I earnestly thank God !" 
murmured Mrs. Corbet, raising the band of 

her stepdaughter fervently to her Ups. " Not 
alone for selfish " reasons ; — though to have 
you settle in the West Indies, out of reach 
and out of sight of poor Corbet and the boys, 
was a terrible consideration. But we dreaded 
the thought of your marrying Reginald En- 
more's son. Never was there a more cruel 
husband, or more ferocious man. No good 
can come of such a race !" 

" Not quite a charitable conclusion, surely, 
mother ? — Children do not always take after 
their parents.*' 

" Oftener than otherwise. And those boys 
of the En mores seem to have afforded early 
indications that their father's blood was warm 
in their veins. I have heard even you^ Tiny, 
as a child, speak of them with terror." 

" Most schoolboys are rough." 
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" But not cruelf — not tmcked 1 ** — 

" Neither, I assure you, either was, nor is, 
my Cousin Willy/' 

" You are engaged to him, then, Tiny ? 
You are attached to him ?"— 

" There has never been the smallest question 
of love between us. On the contrary, Willy 
openly professes his inability to like me other- 
wise than as a cousin." 

" His father was a bitter enemy to your 
mother ; and poor Ml^. Corbet feared as much 
as she disliked him. It was the greatest 
relief to her when he went to settle at Fred- 
yille. His violeuce was the terror of the 
ivhole family. Oh, Tiny ! if you did but 
know how I trembled when I tbought of your 
being carried off to Jamaica, as Mrs. Enmore 
was, to waste her youth in an unwholesome 
climate, with a savage to embitter her life. 
But my fears are over now, darling. You 
would not, at such a moment, deceive me ; — 
nay, at no moment have you ever deceived 
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me ! From a chüd you were all trath and 
honesty. And now, Mss me once more, dar- 
ling, and bid me good bye. — I have done too 
much." 

The effect of the sedatives which had afforded 
her a night's rest and strength for her much 
coveted interview vdth her stepdaughter, vras 
giving v^ray. The pangs of her agonizing 
malady again made themselves feit. Though 
she strictly forbad that Tiny should be re- 
admitted to her room^ to be pained by the 
sight of her sufferings, within an hour she was 
again almost frantic from torture. But it was 
not to last long. When Dr. Ashe arrived, he 
came only to take a final leave. Before even- 
ing, she was at rest. 

From that moment^ Miss Corbet, though 
overcome with fatigue and sorrow, entered 
upon the duties of the sacred mission entrusted 
to her. She endeavoored to recal all that had 
been done in Harley Street, at the death of 
her grandmother. She took care that the 
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heavy sieep into which her father had fallen 
after bis prolonged vigils, should not be dis- 
turbed, She comforted the terror-stricken 
boys, to whom the shadow of death was a 
fearful mystery. She relieved the laboxirs 
of the overtasked servants. Bat above all, 
she prayed fervently that peace might be with 
the dead ; — with herseif, strength to replace 
her in that desolate home. 

Tor desolate indeed it was. Though the 
duties of the moment were too urgent to admit 
of susceptibility to trivial annoyances, she 
could not but feel, during the silent solitary 
hours that ensued» not only the painful con- 
trast between the house of feasting and the 
house of mourning, but the change from a 
large well-regulated establishment, and quiet, 
spacious, well-warmed, well-lighted house, to 
the poor neglected dwelling where every sound 
was audible, — where warmth, and light, and 
attendance must be strictly economised, — 
where every wish met with an obstacle, and 
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even breath and movement had to be caU 
culated. There, duty was no longer a name, 
As the poor dead wife had observed — no leisure 
for play-work at Grenfield ! — 

Her perception of all this, and the severe 
contrasts of light and shade through which she 
had been hurried, preserved her at least from 
slighter repinings ; and by such vicissitudes is 
the human character formed, and the human 
mind strengthened, more than by years of 
abstract study or ordinary experience, 

The vision of Mirza, committed to memory, 
would not have taught her half so much as her 
miserable lonely watch at the feet of the quiet 
dead ; the woman who had lived a life of 
suffering, in all patience, piety, and resignation, 
and died humbly and hopefuUy the death of 
the just. 

" That girl of Corbet's has grown up a pearl 
of price," Said Dr. Ashe to Mrs. Horaford, — 
to one of whose finger-aches he was adminis- 
tering, shortly afterwards ; " thoughtful, loving. 
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self-denying» — a very angel in the houäe ! — I 
went there once or twice before the funeral, to 
See whether neighbourly help was wanting. 
Nothing ! — She had provided money, sense, 
energy — all that poor Corbet himself would 
have been unable to supply. — It makes me 
half repent having lived a bachelor all my 
days, to see him so watched over by such a gern 
of a daughter — !" 
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CHAPTER XIL 



Winter is a dreary time to be sorry 
in. — In the gladder season of the year, the 
sunshine and summer air which invite, nay, 
almost compel to out-door exercise, bring 
healing to the soul. Bat the man who has to 
ponder over bis griefs and bereavements in a 
smoky parlour, overlooking a garden and 
paddock smothered in snow, without books to 
cheer bim or philosophy to sustain, with a 
sorrowing cbild hanging round bis knees, and 
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the knowledge that bis motherless school-boy is 
frettiDg at a distaDce, has indeed cause to bless 
the kindly companionship of such a daughter 
as the oue in whom Mr. Corbet was begmning 
to find far more of " Sophia" than of " Tiny." 

She was a woman now, — a comfort, — a 
solace. She was what he remembered her 
motber when she first won bis afiections, before 
Rawdon-of-Heckington-ism had tyrannised 
over her fate or cankered her nature. 

Not that he was of a tum of mind to remain 
long inconsolable. As readily as bis second 
wife had replaced in bis heart the lost motber 
of Tiny, did Tiny replace bis second wife. He 
was the sort of purposeless facile being^ which, 
Hke certain plants, attacbes itself to the nearest 
object, — stick or stone, or noble tree. That bis 
daughter was well supplied with money, and 
that the bousebold was better paid and or- 
ganised than it had been for many a year» 
provoked neitber surprise nor anxiety. Her 
rieh aunt had probably done her duty by her 
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sister's child. Tbe couple of huDdred pounds 
which the poor girl's earnest supplications had 
wruDg from her trustee, out of tbe savings of 
her minority, passed with Henry Corbet as the 
careless gift of bis sister-in Jaw ! 

His sister-in-law, — from whom aot so mach 
as a decent expression of sympathy had been 
elicited by the notification of Mrs. Corbet's 
death ! In answer to her niece's letter, written 
in deep affliction, to annoiuice the sad event, 
she crudely expressed her opinion that it must 
be a happy release for herseif and all her 
family. — Sixteen long years had not obtained 
her forgiveness for the preeipitancy with which 
Mr. Corbet had chosen to replace her sister ; 
or the stupid contentedness with which he had 
subsided from Heckington Hall to his hovel 
at Grenfield. Her pride and her resentments 
were alike unappeasable : and she alluded with 
far greater interest to the inäuenza prevaiUng 
just then at St. Leonards, by which Harding 
and Farkins were laid up, than to the decease of 
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the poor woman who had proved so fond a 
stepmother to her sister's child. 

That to her bods, or their whereaboat, she 
should not advert, was^ therefore, the less sur* 
prising. Still, poor Tiny was of opinion that 
a few words anDOuncing Arthur's restoration 
to health, or Willy's safe arrival in Jamaica, 
would have been a more rational addition to 
Mrs. Enmore's measured letter of condolence» 
than the history of Parkins's cough. 

It was not from that quarter that a ray of 
light was to brighten the gloom of her present 
existence. There was far less of kindness in 
Mrs. Enmore's mode of addressing her than 
before her visit to Hertford Street; the old 
lady probably still resenting the asceudancy 
she had obtained over her cousin. 

But for her brother Alfred's revelation of 
the report circulated by the Horsfords, Tiny 
would have expressed without hesitation, to 
Willy himself, her anxiety to hear of his wel- 
fare, and of the fruition of his plans for the 
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bcnefit of his people and estates. But now, 
it would have seemed a partial forfeiture of 
her pledge to the dead. Either she must 
write clandestinely, which she considered uu- 
worthy of herseif; or by writing openly, and 
placing her letter in the postbag, she might 
give pain to her father. All communication, 
therefore, was cut off between herseif and 
that heart's-companion, who, during the boy- 
hood of Alfred and Edgar, seemed entitled to 
a brother's place in her regard. 

She endeavoured to think as little of him 
as possible. — ^The books he had given her, 
choice selections from his störe and in- 
scribed with her name, had been forwarded 
to Grenfield by Mrs. Enmore. But from 
these, she studiously turned away ; except at 
very leisure hours, as a reward for household 
industry, after revising long-neglected lists, 
assisting in a fresh supply of clothes for her 
father and the boys, and taking care that 
the rents in the house-Iinen were no longer 
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damed with packthread. Theo, in some 
cozy half hour, when litüe Edgar's noise was 
Stilled in bed, and her father was dozing 
quietly by the fireside in bis old arm-chair, 
between the three cups of tea which thus 
prolonged filled up bis evening, sbe was free to 
take up her beloved Square Leipsick volumes ; 
— her Uhland and Tieck ; of which a burst 
of reminiscent tears occasionally blotted the 
pages.— Were they dedicated to the memory 
of the departed sufferer, whose cold sofa was 
now wheeled back to the wall P 

It was some comfort that, in this gloomy 
interval^ she was undisturbed by the officious 
kindness of neighbours. Clevelands was de- 
serted. The Horsfords were in Somersetshire ; 
and she was left to the unmolested discharge 
of her duties. Of these, one of the most 
painfui was the distribution between her 
stepmother's faithful attendants, of the presents 
which Mr. Corbet feit to be their due ; and 
though it would have been far more agreeable 
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to the delioate-minded girl to whom he dele- 
gated tbe task, to commit to the flames the 
poor old shawls and gowns so grievously fa- 
miliar to her eyes as to seem a very portion of 
the dead, the thing must be done. Though 
to her it appeared sacrilege to touch these 
homely objects, reflection reminded her that 
were such hoards to be rendered sacred, the 
surface of the earth would scarcely contain 
them; and that the Almighty^ wbo has de- 
creed the rapid decay of the very bodies we 
inhabit, woiüd not sanetion our clinging to 
the trivial objects which, in life-time, we 
fancy so much our own. 

It was a chilly day in January which she 
devoted to the task. The landscape without^ 
under the influence of a black froste looked 
like a vast borial ground; while the sky 
and atmosphere were obscured by impending 
snow. How desolate seemed the deserted 
Chamber she was compelled to visitl How 
sad it was to be opening, one after another, 

r3 
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the depositories of the kindly soul whose- 
hoards had been 80 few ; and so little cared 
for, except as a resource for others still poorer 
than herseif. 

There was but one drawer of the wardrobe 
kept locked ; one which Tiny never remem- 
bered to have seen open, and of which she now 
found the key labelled and deposited in the 
innermost recess of Mrs. Corbet's bureau. 
This, even now, she hesitated to open ; and 
was on the point of going in search of her 
father, to refer the question to him; when, 
recollecting his eaniest entreaty that he might 
be spared all participation in the task he had 
besoüght his daughter to undertake,.she took 
courage. Greatly to her surprise, she found, 
on opening the drawer, that it contained 
several sealed parcels addressed to herseif; 
carefully preserved among strips of Russia 
leather and bags of lavender, and formaily 
inscribed as — " The property of Sophia Cor- 
bet." 
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Besides a small jewel-casket, there was an 
old-fashioned red-morocco desk/ with several 
Indian cere-cloths containing cachmeres and 
valuable point-lace ; evidently derived from the 
RawdoDS,and scrupulously preserved for Sophia 
Corbet the younger, to pass into her hands 
on her marriage, or on attaining her ma- 
jority. 

The jewel-box, of which the dainty gold-key 
was in the lock, contained some valuable dia- 
monds, and a string of pearls of great beauty 
and value. Not family jewels of the EAwdons 
of Heckington, which were heir-loom, and 
depoaited with the trustees; but a bequest 
inherited by Mrs. Corbet from a wealthy 
godmother, a collateral of the family^ and. 
as personalty, the legal property of her 
hu$baud. 

More than once during her grandmother's 
lifetime, Tiny had been questioned by Mrs. 
Rawdon as to what had become of these 
jewels; andon her professing entire ignorance. 
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she had been hurt by the old lady's bitter 
rejoinder of — " Presented, of course, by Henry 
Corbet to bis second wife ; or, more probably, 
sold to defray the expenses of bis beggarly 
household." — And now that she saw with her 
eyes the beauty and value ofthose pearls, and 
knew, by her recently-acquired insight into the 
family affairs, to what shifts her poor father 
had been driven for money, and had yet spared 
the deposit which he chose to regard as her 
rightful inheritance, she could not help feeling 
that the son of the Grenfield yeoman and the 
daughter of the Grenfield curate had proved 
nobler and more delicate in their generation 
than the grudging grandees of , Heckington 
HaU. 

Without dwelling a moment on the beautifiil 
workmanship of the old-fashioned bouquet and 
stomacher of brilliants, and the lustre of the 
oriental pearls, — objects in which the opulent 
classes of England used to invest their surplus 
vvealth, before they adopted their present 
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vulgär passion for güded furniture and tawdry 
bric-a-braCy — she determined that if, in the 
coorse of the three years still to elapse of her 
minority, she encountered any difficulty on the 
part of her guardian in obtaining pecaniary 
advances, these jewels should be appropriated 
to the benefit of the generous father to whom 
they rightfully belonged. 

Bat the desk, — the desk,open, like the jewel- 
box, and inscribed with her name,— what was 
to be done with it ? When the last drawer 
had been emptied, when the weeping servants 
had been called in, and with suitable injunc- 
tions requested in Mr. Corbet's name to take 
possession of the wearbg-apparel of her to 
whom they had been so zealously devoted, 
Tiny hastened from the room, the very atmo- 
sphere of which seemed to cut cold into her 
heart, and deposited in her own the treasures 
of which she had so unexpectedly come into 
posession. 

Not the rieh shawls, — ^not the Alen9on lace 
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OS fine as a cobweb^ — not the diamonds and 
rubies, and iris-tinted pearls, — ^for no one 
stood less in need than Sophia Corbet, of the 
Scriptural injunction — " Take heed, and be- 
ware of covetousness." But it seemed as if, 
by contact with these things, the unknown 
mother of whom she had thought so often 
and so often been forbidden to talk^ were 
suddenly restored to her. In the desk, were 
several old-fashioned pocket-books of quilted 
silk, containing Journals and personal memo- 
randa ;— in one of them fancifully worked in 
straw, were several locks of hair. But the 
'chief Contents were papers ;— packets of letters 
carefuUy tied up, — addressed in various 
handwritings, and ink so faded as to be 
almost illegible, to "Miss Rawdon, Heck- 
ington Hall." 

The whole history of her mother's giriish 
iife preserved as in amber ! 

Perhaps it was the powerful scent still ex- 
haling from a little pierced ivory ball^ füll of 
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musk, that sickened the heart of poor Tiny. 
Or was it the overpowering consciousness 
that she was invading the sanctuary of the 
grave ? — 
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CHAPTER XIIL 



AwABE that her father had undertaken a 
long ride in order to leave her free for the 
business of the mommg, Miss Corbet, securing 
herseif from intrusion, began with tearfiü eyes 
to .examine the papers. The two or three first 
that met her eye, were formal birthday con- 
gratulations ; or exhortations addressed by her 
grandfather to his little daughter in large 
round characters, calculated for the eye of a 
child. Next came a more voluminous packet : 
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— the handwriting of which, bore about the 
same degree of similitude to that in which her 
father now indited bis cbeques, or receipts» or 
rare epistles to herseif, as the impassioned 
Henry Corbet of twenty, to the grave man of 
fifty-two. 

Yellow and unsightly as they now were, — 
ragged and tom, and faded, — they were the 
intermediaries of that long courtship which had 
wearied away the youth of Sophia Kawdon of 
Heckington. They were the letters, looked 
for and waited for, and eventually smiled or 
wept over, — day by day, week by week, month 
by month, during the best years of her wasted 
life. — With reverent hands did her daughter 
lay them aside. There might come a time for 
remitting them to the hands of her father. At 
present, his grief for the mother of Alfred and 
Edgar was too recent to be carried back to an 
earlier source. 

But what came next ? — ^What was the origin 
of the bulky packet of letters written on the 
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huge quarto sheets of blue wirewove, in use 
forty years ago; — sealed with a huge seal, 
almost large enough for a borough-corporation, 
engraved with a snaky-looking initial and 
portcullis crest, such as she had noticed on 
the family-plate and chariot-rail of her aunt 
Jane ?— Though addressed to her mother, it 
was not in Mrs. Enmore's cramped handwrit- 
ing. The characters were bold, rampant, de- 
fiant, — characteristic of the hot-blooded Creole 
she had heard described in Reginald Enniore. 
That the letters were from him^ she doubted 
not^ even before the first was unfolded and its 
signature verified ; and she no longer hesitated 
to read them^ trustiiig she might thus attain 
some insight into the origin of the family 
antipathies so feelingly hinted by her step- 
mother. 

The dates were the first thing that exdted 
her surprise. When the first was written, 
Sophia Rawdon must have been several years 
younger than she was herseif at that moment, 
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—long previous to bis union with her sister 
Jane; and it was addressed to her, not at 
Heckington Hall, but at Higham Orange, 
where her parents seemed to bö on a visit ; 
young Enmore himself being a guest at Tur- 
berville Abbey ! — 

Still more astounding than this curioas 
concatenation of events, was the fact that the 
first letter contained a passionate declaration 
of attachment ! — Before the 9econd was des- 
patched, the enamoured young Creole seemed 
to have been driven to distraction by Miss 
Rawdon's assurance that it would be> useless 
to apply to her father for permission to address 
her, her affections being irrevocably pledged 
to another. But this prohibition seemed only 
to have stimulated his frantic passion. He 
suppUcated, — he threatened, — he stormed. He 
assured her that time must and should modify 
her sentiments. He was resolved, he said, 
to foUow her home into Hertfordshire, and 
try his fortune with the fellow, whatever 
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he might be, who had forestalled him in her 
üavour. 

Whatever may have been her answer, his 
intentioDS were evidently carried into effeet. 
Established in the neighbourhood of Hecking- 
ton, he waylaid her, beset her, and had no 
difficulty in mastering the young girl's secret.! 

" That you should prefer to me an untaught 
boor, Uke Henry Corbet, the son of a mere 
yeoman who in his home at Grenfield is 
scarcely able to afford bread to his beggarly 
children, does indeed add to the poignancy of 
my disappointment/' said the foUowing letter. 
" But beware ! — Be wamed ! — To such a 
match, Sophia, your prudent parents will never 
yield their consent ; and if you persist in not 
answering my letters, it is to them I will at 
once appeal, and confide all I have discovered 
conceming your clandestine meetings with 
Henry Corbet." 

To so insulting a letter, no one would have 
replied but a weak-spirited girl of scarcely 
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eighteen. Miss Kawdon was in great awe of 
her father ; and trembled, moreover, lest the 
base espial and betrayal of young Enmore 
should prove the cause of some fatal qoarrel. 
But her letters of remonstrance and entreaty 
served only to inflame the young barbarian, 
whose selfish passion left no room in his heart 
for mercy. 

Burning with indignation, Tiny could not 
but wonder how Bhe should have borne such 
letters as those which ensued : coarse and 
brutal, yet burning with a frenzy of love, 
compared with which, every other in the col- 
lection seemed tarne and frigid. 

And this enamoured ruffian was the husband 
of Mrs. Enmore : — this, the fether of Arthur 
and Willy !— 

The progress by which he attained these 
quaUfications, was only too grievously de- 
monstrated in the succeeding letters. Regmald 
Enmore had mariied not from love, — but 
hate ! — After drawing down upon his " idolised 
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Sophia," the resentment and interdiction of Mr. 
RawdoD, by rendering others the medium of 
acquainting the proud family with her epgage* 
ment to the " yeoman's sod/' and still flnding 
her, though forbidden to see or communicate 
with youDg Corbet, insensible to his devotion, 
he tarned upon her as a bitter enemy. As the 
surest means of ruin to her prospects, he came 
forward as the suitor of her sister, a girl 
scarcely out of the school-room ; and as his 
fortune was considerable, his person attrac- 
tive, and his court, both to Jane Rawdon and 
her family, abjectly assiduous, his suit was 
crowned with success. 

In vain did poor Sophia argue with her 
young sister agamst uniting hierseif with a 
ruffian. The marriage was hurriedly accom- 
plished; and almost before they quitted the 
altar, Enmore contrived to whisper to the pale 
trembling sister-in-law who was officiating as 
bridesmaid, that his sole objeet in the match 
was to secure the means of vengeance; that 
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while he lived, she should never become the 
wife of Henry Corbet, or inherit the lands of 
Heckington ; — that his hatred should pursue 
them, even beyond the grave ! 

These inhuman menaces were renewed in 
the letter which announced to her that an heir 
was about to be bom to Heckington; — and that 
he loathed her sister as much as he still loved 
herseif. And with this terrible consciousness 
weighing upon her mind, was it wonderful 
that poor Sophia Rawdon wasted into the 
shadow of her fortner seif; that, beset by 
terrors, andwounded in her tenderest feelings, 
she faded year by year under the harsh go- 
vemance of the parents, continually irritated 
against her by the malicious representations 
of her brother-in-law ? — When at length the 
death of his yeoman father enabled the warm- 
hearted young fellow so stigmatised by En« 
more, to offer her a humble home, it was au 
ailing, broken-spirited woman he transplanted 
as his wife to Grenfield House ! — 

VOL. I. S 
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But the evil was not at an end. On finding 
bis father4n*law^ disgusted by bis jealous, 
violent temper^ gradually moIUfy towards tbe 
busband of bis eider daugbter, even so far, it 
was Said, as to bave executed a will in £äVour 
of ber posterity in case sbe sbould give an 
beir-male to tbe property, Reginald Enmore» 
unable to bear tbe sigbt of tbe Corbets' 
restoration to fiavour, suddenly discovered tbe 
necessity of estabUsbing bis family at Fredville. 
West Indian grievances were beginning to 
be beard of, sufficiently to afford a plea for 
tormenting tbe old Rawdons by tbe removal 
tbitber of tbeir idplised grandcbildren. 

He wanted to punisb tbeu: toleration of 
Sopbia and ber busband. But tbis was not 
enougb. It was tbe beart of Sopbia berself 
be wisbed to wound. And wben, on tbe deatb 
of ber fatber, sbortly afterwards, accelerated, 
it was supposed, by tbe grief of losing sigbt 
of tbe little fellows of wbom be was so proud, 
tbe Corbets came into possession of Hecking- 
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toD, he addressed a farewell letter to Sophia, 
— the last of the coUection which was now in 
the hands of her daughter, — maliciously threat- 
ening both herseif and her expected habe. It 
would never, he assured her, see the light. — 
Banquo's issue should never reign in Heck- 
ington, even if murder were the price of their 
extinction ! 

As far as dates could determine the question, 
this terrible letter, received on the eve of her 
first confinement, was likely to have originated 
the death of that little brother, which Tiny 
had heard described by her grandmother as the 
result of her poor Sophia's precipitate removal 
to Heckington ; — a loss doubly painfiü to its 
parents, as that of a first-bom child, and the 
heir to such considerable possessions. 

If ever again Reginald Enmore ventured to 
address his gentle victim, the record of his 
cruelty was not preserved. The following year, 
after giving birth to her danghter, poor Sophia 
sank into the grave ! — 

s 2 
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"Poor Sophia !" — Ay, worthy indeed of the 
designation : miserable in her destinies» — 
miserable in her inability to contend against 
them. — Her daughter, as, with folded arms 
and tears Streaming down her face, she paced 
the very room which had perhaps witnessed 
a portion of her griefs and terrors, could 
scarcely refrain, even while her heart swelled 
with indignation against the persecutor, from 
deploring the weakness of the persecuted. 
Plad she only possessed the courage to brave 
and denounce bim 1 — Had she only dared the 
conflict and its consequences ! — 

Alas ! how many, how very many, if they 
" only daredy^ would become great and good, 
instead of wretched ! — 

But as her anger and tears subsided, poor 
Tiny was foreed to admit that, a year or two 
before, she herseif should have suceumbed 
nnder the enmity of one so unscrupuloas as 
Regmald Enmore. It was only lately she 
had begun to think and feel with energy or 
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independence. Had not even her powerless 
aunt held her in durance? — ^Was she not, 
even now, afraid to address a letter to her 
Cousin Willy ? — 

For the examination of the few papers 
remaining in the desk, she had not spirits. 
Hastily committing the whole collection to its 
keeping, as to a family vault in which it had 
been long buried, she tried to calm down her 
feelings to meet her father with decent com- 
posure at the dinner-table ; bathing her swoUen 
eyes again and again^ that their redness might 
not attract the attention of little Edgar. Bat 
a thom was in her heart ; a thom whose rank- 
ling would tend to promote that maturity of 
character which was Converting an amiable girl 
into an eamest, stedfast woman. 

Though the sorrows and alarms which pre- 
vious to her birth had tormented her unknown 
mother were the thoughts ascendant in her 
mind, two surmises occurred to afford painful 
grounds for refiection : that the woman who 
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had so coDScientiously abstained from touch- 
ing the jewels and woman's gear linder her 
Charge, virtually her own, had also refrained 
from opening the family letters, she scarcely 
doubted. But unless Mrs. Corbet derived her 
insight into Mr. Enmore's character from his 
correspondence with her ill-fated predecessor, 
how was it to be accounted for ? — Was it het 
husband who had prompted that death-bed 
warning against further connection between 
the families ? — Was the father, apparently so 
unapt to revert to the past, still brooding over 
wrongs of which, during his married life, he 
had probably become cognizant ? — 

On the other band, as regarded the offender 
himself, had the passion of this hot-headed 
Creole been pure and genuine ? Or in seeking 
so wilfully and waywardly her motber's band, 
had he, in^ the first instance, addressed himsetf 
to the heiress of Heckington, rather than the 
gentle Sophia Rawdon P 

Alas ! did not that mere misgiving afford 
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evidence of the taint of Kawdon blood in the 
veins of poor little Tiny? Was not what 
Willy was pleased to call Rawdon-of-Hecking- 
tonistn, apparent in the conjecture ? 

When she and her father met at dinner, — a 
meal to which the slender firugality of Grenfield 
rendered cheerful conyersation an indispen- 
sable garnish, — the poor girl exerted herseif 
to the utmost to meet him with a brightened 
countenance. 

But, on Mr. Corbet's part, no. such effort 
was needful. Whatever ndght have chanced 
during his absence, or whomsoever he might 
have met at Hertford^ wh^re he professed to 
have gone on business to the County Bank> he 
returned an altered man. His eye was bright, 
his brow unknit. His words came trippingly 
from the tongue. Grief might still be in his 
heart, but there was no vestige of it in his 
deportment. 

Almost before dinner was over, he sent 
away little Edgar; bribing him to a quiet 
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departure by the promise of a pair of skates for 
the morrow, and a promise that the ice on 
the fish-pond should be swept for his use. 

" Where do you think I have been, Tiny ?'* 
he Said, as soon as the delighted boy had 
whistled his way up to his school-room. 

" To Hertford — ^you told me this moming ; 
— on business." 

" Ay, but when I left you this moming, I 
had little thought what business it was to 
prove. A week ago, my dear, I got a letter 
from a London solicitor, addressed to ' Grenville 
Lodge/ acquainting me that, as he was uncer- 
tain of my address, I should find a communi- 
cation lying for me at the Hertford Bank. 
Now, I am not fond of solicitors' letters ; least 
of aU when they call them ^ Communications/ 
I've had too many in my time, and seldom 
found 'em agreeable. When people have any- 
thing pleasant to say, they come, they don't 
write. So I laid the letter by, and thought 
the errand might wait. — I knew I should be 
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forced to go to Hertford at Assize-time, and 
then meant to call at the Bank." 

Another sad token of her father's habits of 
procrastination, and want ofmoral courage 1— 

" Bat last night^ when what we were talking 
of made me feel I should be glad to be 
absent from the house for a few hours, and 
that you'd be glad, perhaps, to get rid of me, 
I bethought me of the letter from John Meri- 
ton, junior, of Bamard's Inn, and away I went 
to Hertford; though, as you may have no- 
ticed, in no very enviable frame of mind/' 

" And I hope you found, dear papa, that 
some distant relation, or unknown benefactor 
had left you a fortune ; and that the packet 
was fuU of thousand-pound notes ?'* — 

" No, my dear. Such things occur in novels, 
not in real, every-day life. Even when a for- 
tune is left, it is usually encumbered witb some 
hatefiü condition, or a heap of mortgages, 
which render the bequest a curse. The only 
papers ever forwarded to me through a banker 
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were protested bills, or Exchequer writs, or 

some other abominatioo." 

'^ The tone of yonr voice does not announce 

that you found anything of that description at 

Hertford/' said Tiny, a little anxious that he 

shoiild come to the point. 

'' Did you ever hear, my dear, of n relation 

of your mother's, named Lucretia Rawdon ?" 

*' I know her well. I used to see her at 
grandmamma's, and I saw her again last year 
in Hertford Street. Bat surely it is not poor 
Cousin Lucretia who has died, and Icift you 
this encumbered estate P She always passed 
in the family for the poorest of poor relations P' 

''The busiest of busy ones, at all events. 
Not dead, by any means; and, as you say, 
with no estate to dispose of ; though she has 
been meddling and making to obtain for me 
the custody of one." 

"Heckington, of coursel — Heckington is 
the dream of her life !'* — 

"Not the dream^ I should think; for it 
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seems the old lady never rests ! — For some 
time past, she has been besetting the trustees 
of the Rawdon property, as if acting at the 
Suggestion of one of your cousins. And having 
been roughly answered by them or their clerks, 
ended by petitioning the Chancellor, and was 
referred to the Master, to whom the estate 
was entrusted at the time of the Enmore suit. 
Her memorial, or whatever it is called, stated 
that the house was going to rack and ruin, — that 
the agent appointed by the trustees neglected 
his duty, — that a Commission ought to visit the 
spot, and verify the truth of her Statements/' 

" And is all this to be attended to ?" 

" It has been already done ; and the Master 
is foreed to admit that the interests of the 
minor and the estate have been shamefnlly 
neglected/' 

"So I had ahready heard from Willy 
Enmore. — But it is no affidr of ours/' 

" I beg your pardon, my dear. It is very 
much our affair. Not only from the interest 
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I must ever feel in a spot so dear to your 
poor mother. But if anythiDg happened to 
your two cousins while] still unmarried, Tiny, 
to y(m^ at the death of both, would revert the 
Rawdon estates." 

" A somewhat remote contingency, papa '/* 
replied Miss Gorbet, with a deep blush. " Two 
healthier, heartier yoting men tban Arthur and 
Willy, do not exist," 

" Life and death are in the hands of provi- 
dence^ my dear. There are such things as 
accidents ; — ^preoipices to fall from, — seas to 
drown : — especially for two such hotheaded 
individuals as your cousins." 

"In short, papa, you think me in great 
danger of becoming an heiress !" 

" I wish I did. Nobody would tum her 
money to nobler account ; though maybe I 
should be having you turn Fharisee on my 
hands, and build a church or a county-hospital, 
before the year was out !" — 

" But what has the Lord Chancellor or the 
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Master in Chancery, or whoever has the Cus- 
tody of Infants and the care of Heckington, 
decided about the matter ?*' 

" What they usually decide, — ^nothing ! — ^I 
sometimes think it is intended as a punishment 
to those who make out-of-the-way wills and 
endeavour to govern their property from one 
generation to another, that it is sure to be melt- 
ed away in the buming fiery fumace of the Law. 
— Well, my dear, — for I see you are impatient 
for the kernel of the nut, — all this has ended 
in an application to me, — an official applica- 
tion from the Master, — to know whether it 
would suit me to undertake the custody of the 
property tili the death of Mrs. Enmore ; — to 
reside either at the mansion or Northover 
Farm, with a stipend of five hundred a-year, 
and a quarterly audit of my accounts/' 

" Reside at Heckington ?" — repeated Miss 
Corbet faintly, — almost overcome by so Sin- 
gular a tum of fortune. — 

" Or at Northover, which, being at present 
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unlet, I might farm for my own benefit. — What 
say you, Tiny ?"— 

"That you are more independent here, 
inhabiting a house of your own." 

'^ Inhabiting a house which^ small as it is, 
I have scarcely the means to keep up ! — ^Yoa 
must perceive, Tiny, by what you have lately 
accomplished, how sadly I and my poor wife 
have been pinched. — Five hundred a-year 
stipend is a temptation to a poor man 
with a couple of growing boys to be cared 
for." 

" Certainly, certainly, — if it can be obtained 
with honour. But surely, papa, Arthur En- 
more himself might be glad to reside at the 
Hall, on such an allowance P" 

"The Master may not consider a man 
of two-and-twenty, suflSciently experienced 
for the custody of property in which, at 
present, he has only a lifeinterest. Nor, if as 
people say, he is engaged to be married to one 
of those giddy Horsfords, is he likely to desire 
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it, or devote himself to the ioaprovemeDt of 
the estate/* 

Against this proposition, Miss Corbet had 
HO argument to ofier. 

" And what have you deoided, papa ?" she 
inquired, after a deliberative pause. 

" In the first place^ my dear child, your 
wishes, so long as you reside with me, will 
have a leading influence over my decisions. 
In the next, it will be better for us to visit 
Heckington together^ and determine, on the 
spot, into what State of degradation the poor 
old place has fallen. — It would be mortifying, 
Tiny, — it would be humiliating to both of 
US, — ifit proved so decayed and degraded, 
that nothing we could do, on our limited 
means, would enable us to raise it to its just 
level in the county. — If we are to live there 
as mere agents, — keeping brick-and-mortar 
together, and preventing the thistles in the 
shrubberies from overtopping the evergreens, 
we had best stay at Grenfield House." 
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Miss Corbet, to whom Grenfield House had 
not presented itself» that day, in its cheeriest 
aspect, replied faintly in the affirmative. She 
was secretly wondering whether a letter from 
her band could reaeb Fredville, and obtain an 
answer, before ber fatber was required to give 
in bis Ultimatum to tbat mystery to eyes pro- 
fane, — tbat Eidolon to even tbe best in- 
itiated — Cbancery, by itself, Changbey. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



It was a comfort to Miss Corbet tbat, Alfred 
having returned tp Aldenham after bis boli- 
days, ber fatber did not propose tbat the 
youDger boy sbould bear tbem Company in 
tbeir visit to Heckington. In sucb an expe- 
dition, sbe wanted to be alone witb one wbo 
bad known and cared for ber motber. Tbongb 
far from a man of exquisite sensibility, tbe 
" yeoman's son" feit warmly and bonestly, 
and would enter kindly into ber feelings. 

VOL. I. T 
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Estates and mansions left to be deliberately 
devoured by the gnawing tooth of a Chancery 
suit, are now, happily^ of rare oecurrence in 
our trimly Island. In my childhood, and within 
ränge of my own country-home, I remember 
more than one reduced to a perilous condition : 
tbe tUeless roofs, mere skeletons ; the decayed 
floora pervious to a feruled walking-stick ; 
the ceilings transparent as cobwebs; the 
chimneys blocked with jackdaws' nests ; 
— enjoying the worst reputation, as haunted 
by ghosts ; and fally deserving that of af- 
fording an unmolested retreat to vermin and 
reptiles. 

Now^ it is difficult to find a deserted house 
er abandoned pleasure-ground. The lover of 
the picturesque mnst content himself with 
admiring such scenes od canvas, or in letter- 
press. Heekington, however, had not yet 
reached its last worst stage of degradation. 
For five years past, ever since the property 
was thrown into Chancery, a decent allowance 
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had been assigned for ^' keeping it up ;" and 
thoagh this Operation does not, in the eye or 
ear of the law, include the weeding of gravei* 
walks, the pruning of ornamental shrubs, the 
sowing of annuals, or heating of hot-ahr »toves, 
to render superfluously habitable a home with* 
out inhabitants, there were no gates hanging 
loose on their hinges^ and no pigs runniog 
loose in the parterre». — Even this was more 
than Mr. Gorbet had expected. 

He had never set foot in th6 old place from 
the period of Mr. Enmore's return from the 
West Indies. Though aware that> abandoned 
as it was, it might be visited without hindrance, 
the distance from Grenfield rendered it out of 
reach of his pony \ and a day's absence from 
home was a serious loss to the tender husband 
and careful husbandman. — Even now, though 
he had borrowed Dr. Ashe's solid old phaeton 
and mare for the expedition, the poor animal 
gave signs, long before she approached the 
Lodge-gatesy that, having no particular inte« 

T 2 
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rest in the estate, she found the joumey a 
little too jnuch for her. 

Scarcely, indeed, had they reached half-way, 
when she was sufficieutly distressed to excite 
the pity of the tribe of Horsford, whom they met 
in füll force on their way to a neighbouring 
Meet ; the daughters in an open barouche, with 
two strangers equipped for hunting in the 
back-seat, and one of the young Horsfords on 
the box, by way of chaperon. As no formal, 
black-edged card of •* return thanks" had at 
present been issued from Grenfield House, the 
Clevelands faniily had judged it either not 
decorous or not necessary, to call there on 
their retum from Somersetshire. Since they 
quitted Higham Grange two months before, 
they had been on what poUte newspapers term 
'' a tour of Visits" in the south ; that is> they 
had been spunging in all the houses of mark 
and likelihood on their road back into Hert- 
fordshire, whose owners had even vaguely 
uttered to them that specious phrase of social 
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swindling — " Should you ever come to my part 
of the country, it will afford me much plea* 
sure to See you/* 

Of their movements and progress, therefore, 
Miss Corbet was whoUy ignorant ; nor could 
8he satisfy her father's surmises conceming the 
two youug men arrayed in knowing hunting- 
frocks and top-boots, who, notwithstanding the 
care she took to let down her black crape veil 
before the approach of the welUknown Cleve- 
lands carriage, stared her oat of countenance, 
while she returned the friendly salutations of 
Plo. and Carry. 

*^ Good-looking young fellows, both, thongh 
tolerably self-assured/' was Mr. Corbet's 
sentence on the strangers ; '' particularly the 
one sitting opposite Florence Horsford. Eine 
face — showy figure." 

His daughter could honestly say that she 
had been too much occupied in kissing her 
hand to her young friends to notice the sports- 
men. But she Aad seen the impertinent smile 
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with which Miss Horsford recognised thc 
doctor's old-fashioned equipage ; and observed 
a whisper pass between Carry and her oppo- 
site neighbour. 

In five minutes, however, the encounter 
was forgotten. After Mr. Corbet had observed 
tbat theyoungmen had.got a capital scenting^ 
day, and tbat, the weather being so fine, there 
would probably be a füll meet, the object of 
their own drive took exclusive possession of 
father and daugbter. 

By the first aspect of the Hall, Tiny was 
more disappointed than she wonld have liked 
to own. She had dwelt upon it so often since 
in early girlhood she last inhabited the place, 
and had listened to the exaggerated reminis- 
cences of Lncretia Rawdon and her aunt, tili 
she had begun to fancy it a palazzo ; and the 
first thing that now Struck her was the dis- 
parity between its proportions and extent. 
— ^The Jacobean architecture of the old brick 
edifice seemed ill-adapted to an ordinary 
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family house ; and the ivy which stiU here and 
there mantled the walls> having been partially 
destroyed at different periods of reparation, 
gave it a «lean and patchy look, instead of the 
venerable aspeet which ivy, if left to itself, is 
suretoproduce. Grass was springing between 
the loose stones of the porch and its pierced 
balustrade. But this was less unsightly than 
the weather-stained ^omplexion of the stones 
themselves, green and slippery from damp. 

Nothing could be more dreary than the spot, 
as it met Miss Corbet's eye, as she waited 
linder the old porch, while her father drove 
round to the stables, in hopes of finding some- 
body to take charge of his horse; — those 
stables so well-fiUed and cared (or, during his 
own Short masterhood of Heckington ! The 
tile-drains of the park being bloeked up or 
broken in, the whole of the lower grounds had 
beconcie a swamp : and, let off to neighbouring 
graziers, were in many places trampled into 
mire, — in all, rough, rushy, and n^lected« 
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Parcelled off into pastores with the roughest 
hurdles, it looked more cheerless than a 
positive waste. 

''Not exactly high-farming, hereabouts ?'' 
Said Mr. Corbet^ on bis return ; for, though far 
from a fancy agrieultarist^ be remembered bow 
proud old Rawdon bad been of bis turf and 
trees; and tbe brigbt Febmary sun wbich 
was now shedding a sort of glory over tbe 
distant bills, and waking up tbe bleating of 
tbe snoW'-wbite lambs witb wbicb tbe bome 
park was studd^d, se^med to place in more 
miserable relief tbe nieglected condition of tbe 
place. 

" I will leave you to make tbe ronnd of tbe 
bonse witb tbis person/' said be, after intro- 
ducing to bis daugbter a peevisb little old 
woman, encumbered by a beavy basket of 
keys, " wbile I proceed to tbe farm, If I find 
Nortbover likely to interest you, I will come 
back and fetcb you to pay it a visit." 

Thougb somewbat disappointed by tbis ar- 
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rangement, poor Tiny, as usud, resigned her- 
seif. She had hoped he would point out to 
her the rooms formerly inhabited by her mo- 
ther, and the scenes of her customary haunts 
and oocopations. But since it was clear, from 
his avoklance of the house, that he had not 
eourage to confront tbese affecting reconections, 
or the sigbt of the family-pictures uhe was all 
eagemess to examine, she prepared herseif to 
rest content with the Company of the sulky 
old woman. 

And thos, embellishing his absence by the 
ennobling motives with which amiable natures 
are apt to enhance the conduct of other people, 
she left him to the fulfilment of his real por- 
poses ; L e. the examination of the roof, rafters, 
floors, sheds, and granaries of Northover. 

Considering the account she had reoeived 
from Willy Enmore of the dampness and chil- 
liness of the Hall, when visited in the dog 
days, Miss Corbet was a little surprised to 
find it comparatively warm and airy. But 
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though this was in some degree the result of 
the difiference prodaced by transition^ in Sum- 
mer and winter, from the warm or cold ex- 
temal air. bb we find in visiting any great 
church or public building, it was chiefly at- 
tributable to the fact that the shutters oif the 
suites of rooms were uncbsed, and the doors 
Standing open. 

" Perhaps you were expecting my father ?" 
she Said to her grim companion. <' Perhaps 
Mr. Meriton or the trustees wrote to announce 
US ? — ^You seem prepared for visitors/* 

"And well I'd need,** was the muttered 
rejoinder. " There's dways somebody or an- 
another Coming a-bothenng. I told the gentle- 
man yesterday, Fd rather give up the care o' 
the place, for which ten shillen' a week is bare 
pay, than be continally ansering o' questions, 
and then being called over the coals for my 



ansers/' 



" Mr. Meriton, then, has been here ?" 

" I don't a-know stränge folks's names — ^not 
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I. I was put in by the lawyers" — (she pro- 
nounced the ominous word "Kars*') — "and 
that's enough. Last hay-time, there com'd a 
young gent, as went rampaging about the 
place like a madman, wiping the picturs with 
his han'kercher, and tearing down the plants 
in the garden, as if he were master or more. 
And though I did my best to obleege him, 
and he guv' me a handsome token in ac- 
knowledgment, what does he do but goes 
straight to town and lodges a complaint 
that the house is neglected, and that me and 
my husband ought to be turned out, neck and 
crop." 

That such was the result of her cousin 
Willy's Visit, was no great surprise to Tiny. 
Still less, to ]earn that, shortly afterwards, 
arrived a fussy, grumbling, chattering, mischief- 
making old lady ; who insisted on poking her 
nose into everywhere and everything, and 
could not keep her hands off the fumiture, 
because, as she declared, she was a blood-rela* 
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tion to the family, and had made up her mind 
to See justice done to all parties. 

That this visit of her officious consin Lu- 
cretia, was the origin of the subsequent com- 
tnission and the application eventually made 
to her father, was evident to Miss Corbet; 
and the arrival of one of the officials legally 
concerned for the estate, the preceding day, 
was probably attributable to the slackness 
shown by Mr. Corbet in niaking up his mind. 

** I haint a-had no time to shut up the house, 
which the gentleman yesterday made me throw 
open froin ground-floor to garret," growled the 
old woman. " And now, maybe, because you 
finds the doors and shutters open, you'll be 
going and reporting me, as the young gentle- 
man did, and endeavour to get me and my 
husband tumed off/* 

*' We will do nothing unfair or unkind to 
you, or any one," replied Miss Corbet, who 
was beginning to tire of her grumbling • " pro- 
vided you leave me to ramble about the house 
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unmolested. Some day or other, I am likely 
to reside here ; and I am anxious to take a 
carefui view of the house.*^ 

" Your genllemau's Kke to buy the place, 
then ?" inquired the woman, peering into her 
face. 

" Buy the place ? — Buy Heckington Hall ?" 
cried Tiny, in a tone of indignant surprise. 

" Why, him as com'd yesterday, after turn« 
up his nose at everything he saw, and using 
bad language (which I hopes Pm too good 
a Christian to repeat), said, as he got on 
his horse to ride away, that 'twas a thousand 
pities the place warnet sold off at once ; — that, 
as far as he was concerned, he'd be thankful 
to wash his hands on't ; — and that he wished 
the Chancellor was forced to live in it» for a 
punishment, — or some such rubbish." 

She spoke to inattentive ears. Miss Corbet 
had caught sight, in the yellow saloon, of the 
Portrait of the two little girls with their basket 
of cherries, which had so haunted her memory ; 
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and her cicerone, on seeing her seat herseif on 
an opposite settee, as if rooted to the spot, 
mumbled something about having to attend to 
her good man's dmner, and the '^'tatoes 
a-biling to bit»/' which puvported to apologise 
for abandoning the stranger to her medita- 
tions. 

Thus left to herself^ poor Tiny was able to 
give way to her feelings. But which way 
did they tend P — Alas ! how seldom do human 
emotions confine themselves to a single Chan- 
nel ! — Is it firom the strength or weakness of our 
nature that we thiuk and feel in a thousand 
shallow streamlets, instead of condensing the 
flood of thought or feeling into one impetnous 
current, sufficiently powerful to overcome the 
obstacles of wbat we are pleased to call our 
fate ?— . 

The sympathies of Henry Corbet^s daughter 
were, in fect, pretty evenly divided between 
the loüg.lost mother who, in those now de- 
berted chamber&>, had been persecuted by 
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Eeginald Enmore almost to the grave ; and the 
poor little Tiny, who in her white-frockhood 
had been aloiost as malicioasly tormented by 
bis sons. How dktinctly did those hcdlow- 
sounding Fooms bring back to her mind its 
early impressions j — the library, where an 
autO'da-fl had been perpetrated on her favour- 
ite doll;-^the dark passage^ where a black 
mask and domino had all bn/l terrified her 
into fits ; — the old Ghapel, where a speaking 
trumpet had been put in requisition by her 
cousin Arthur to simulate the voice of their 
defunet grandfather, reproving her cowardice 
from the grave. Her stepmother was right ! 
— An evil-nature had spoken out betimes in 
those boys. It was best for her that she should 
never see her dear cousin Willy again. 

The recollections and reflections thronging 
to her hearty seemed to render the stagnant 
atmosphere of the old house too oppressive to 
be bome. Leaving the baäket of keys to takö 
care of itself, she hurried through the rooms 
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and across the echoing ball; into the air, 
elastic and warm with the vivifymg influences 
of Coming spring. Already, the soent of 
violets and gleam of Bnowdrops were percepti- 
ble. — But when she reached the well-remem* 
bered nook where the Macartney rose-tree was 
wont to flourish» she saw that not only the 
Upper branches had been rudely torn from the 
waU, as if to bring down its blossoms ; but 
that the trailing stems to which knots and 
rusty nails were still appended, had been killed 
by that frost of the preceding month, to which 
her brother Alfred was indebted for his first 
skaits. — The tree was dead. — ^Alas! for the 
omen ! — She now fancied that it was not only 
best, but certain, that she would never see her 
dear Willy again ! — 

Wandering on and on^ among the over- 
grown old-fashioned thickets of yew, or alater- 
nus and ilex, black with age and rusty as a 
group of seedy curates gathered together by a 
Visitation, a cheerful clump of mezereon vivid 
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with blossom, occasionally brightened the 
gloom. The elasticity of the air gradually 
restored her. It seemed to her, as it has done 
to many, that natare revives earlier ander the 
shelter of an old Dutch Garden, with its cozy 
nooks and intervening walls. The sweeping 
lawns of a modern landscape, though charm- 
ing in their fall tide of Midsummer luxariance, 
are too open and shelterless for any garden of 
Eden but that of the foxhunter. 

She was not long left to her cogitations. 
While she stood watching the carp darting 
^bout, as of old, in the marble reservoir, as 
if in chase of the first spring sunbeams, her 
father's rough arm was fondly laid on her 
Shoulder, and she was told that the '' trap was 
waiting/' The two hours allotted for the bait 
of the old mare, had expired like a moment ; 
and Mr. Corbet was impatient to be off. 
Charmed with all he had heard and seen, he 
was in the highest state of exhilaration. — 

There are various kinds of amateurship in 

VOL. I. V 
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this World of whimsies. Pictures and scnlp* 
tures, — gems and fossils, — black-letter editions 
and antique binding — ^have their entbusiastic 
admirers. But a man like the yeoman's son 
of Grenfield House, was far more likelj to be 
enraptored with aU he had been examining 
at Northover, than by the choicest gallery, 
Hbrary, or museiim extant. It was on this 
model-farm that Mr. Enmore, doring bis 
occupancy of Hecldngton» had expended so 
large a portion of bis fortune. Every modern 
improvement was there which science has 
oontributed to the destruction of agriciüture» 
since farming became a toy for the royalty and 
nobility of the realm as well as the means of 
human sustenance. Not a prize or patent 
implement but was rusting in its out- 
houses. — Every species of machine was Stand- 
ing useless in its sheds. — But what outhouses, 
and what sheds ! — What asphaltic pavement, 
and what enamelled mangers ! — Poor Mr. 
Corbet seemed to regard with envy the beast 
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of burthen or stalled ox, to whom such luxuries 
were supplied. 

The home-sta3dng man had never happened 
to See these playthings of husbandry, except 
at an Agricultnral Show^ or the great Exhibi-« 
tion ; and contrasting them with the homely 
worn-out appliances of Grenfield House, its 
cltunsy plough^ and lumbering tools^ — its 
dilapidated cowhouses and tumble-down styes, 
— he seemed to look upon Northover as the 
Peiri looked on Paradise. With such accesso- 
ries, he should readily realise a fortune. 
With such adjuncts, he should carry all the 
prizes of the Smithfield show. The Eidolon 
of a Heckington ox, to which the much- 
limned Durham one would be as a skeleton, 
already swelled like an exquisite vision before 
his mind^s eye. 

" You have deterrained then, papa, to accept 
the proposal made by the trustees ?" inquired 
Miss Corbet, as they walked back hurriedly 
to the stables where the phaeton awaited 

u 2 
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tbem : — Mr. Corbet, enlarging as he hurried 
her along, (for the day was akeady over- 
clouded,) on the merits of all he had seen, 
and the miracles he hoped to accom- 
plish. 

" Of course I have, my dear. Of course, — 
of course ! — ^It would be madness to decline. 
The farm is wrought to my band. A fortune 
might be made on such premises/' 

*' But would it not be fairer if the refusal 
were first oflfered to one of my cousins ?" 

" ^y, Tiny ? — ^As a matter of equity, your 
title to the Bawdon property is as good as 
theirs. As a matter of law, the custody of the 
place has been tendered to me by its legal 
guardians. What would you have more?" 
Said he» as he carefully placed her in the 
phaeton, after, in the exuberance of bis good- 
humour, over-liberally remunerating the cross 
old woman and her husband. 

** Nothing more. As you State the case, it 
seems right and just. You are the best judge 
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of such matters; Bat what is to become of 
poor Grenfield ?" 

" It will be easy to find a tenant/' 

" You did not find it easy, I have heard 
you say, on a former occasion." 

" Ages ago— before you were bom, Tiny : 
when there was no railroad, — when London 
had not been brought so near us/' 

There was no occasion for, or rather no 
possibility of, rejoinder. One of those rattling 
showers which suddenly obscure the clear blue 
sky of a spring day, was cutting against their 
faces, defying the shelter of an umbrella, and 
glueing down her black veil to the face of 
poor Tiny. Conversation was at an end. 
They could only push the old mare into her 
briskest pace, and be thankfiil that two hours 
of discomfort would secure them dry dothes 
and a warm fireside. 

The road lay clear before them. The cot- 
tage-doors were closed. The very chimneys 
had ceased to reek. The poultry, with droop- 
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ing feathers had retreated to their roosts. 
The cattle stood elegiacally desponding in the 
drenched pastures. Not so much as a sparrow 
on the house-tops ! 

Near the turn to the Clevelands' Lodge, 
however, they encountered two draggled 
sportsmen^ wet to their skins, and splashied 
with mud from the sole of their boots to the 
button of their hunting-caps ; one of whom, as 
he recognised the wheezing old mare pointed 
out in the moming by Miss Horsford, voodi- 
safed a slight salutation to the driver. 

The Corbets could not distinguish, theif 
faces being bowed down to avoid the pelting 
rain, whether the young gentleman by whom 
they were thus scantily patronised^ were one of 
the young Horsfords^ or some guest visiting 
at the house. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



Ths habitaally inert mind of Mr. Corbet 
vfaa so mach excited by the pleasant change 
in bis prospects, that he resolved to oomplete 
bis arrangements both promptly and in person. 
He even declined, as an impediment, the 
Company of bis daughter ; who would fain have 
visited town for a glimpse of the little Amy 
Armstead, which was abready half smotbered 
in muslin mechlin and motber-love, in the 
arms of her friend. She accordingly remained 
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at home to plan and project the removal of 
their household and household gear ; whfle her 
father, in the o£Sce of the Accountant-General, 
was taking an oath of his solvency, and signing 
an engagement for the management of the 
Heckington estate, and lease of Northover 
Farm. 

For the first of these details, the agree- 
ment^ stood of course from ''year to year, 
doring the lifetime of Mrs. Jane Enmore, 
widow, formerly Jane Rawdon, spinster, on 
whose decease her eldest surviving son was to 
come into the enjoyment of the property;" 
and it was proposed that Henry Corbet, Esq., 
of Grenfield House, should be placed in pos- 
session on Lady Day next ensuing^ viz., in 
three weeks' time. 

As he tnidged gleefully back to the Station 
with the doplicates of these documents depo« 
sited in his inner-pocket^ the honest man could 
scarcely believe in his good fortune. It was 
some drawback that his lack was not shared by 
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the loving wife with whom he had struggled 
through so many days of neediness. But 
then came the reflection that it would have 
been pain and grief to the invalid to qiüt the 
Grenfield where she was born, and the shabby 
old hoose which was as moch a part of her- 
seif as the limpet's shell of the limpet. 

Towards the middle of the day which Tiny 
was devoting to the final examination of her 
mother's papers, to which her recent visit to 
Heckington imparted a double interest^ she 
was Startled by the sound of visitors on horse- 
back approaching the house. From her own 
room, though the window was open to admit 
the cheermg spring-sunshine, she oould not 
examme them without being seen; and as 
she had issued strict Orders of non-admission 
to all and sundry, she was not surprised 
to hear a discussion arise concermng card- 
leaving. 

'^ Gone to London/ eh P" said a voice, which 
she readily reoognised as that of the old squire 
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of Clevelands, who seemed to have partly mis^ 
understood the answer of the flustered maid- 
servant. And thus warranted in regarding 
Grenfidd House as free-qaarters, the whole 
party talked out as freely as if in the Qieat 
Desact or the Frairies. 

'' You must leave a card/' said the vmce of 
Flora Horsford, addressing one of her compa- 
nions. 

'* I shall do uothing of the kind/' replied 
the person addressed. " I am here as a 
stranger/' 

" Not to say an enemy !" rejoined another. 
" Bat as 7 am neither, allow me to show that I 
have paid my compliments, in person, to Mr. 
and Miss: Corbet." 

A sarcastic burst of laughter hailed his 
declaration; accompanied by remarks and 
exdamations which were rendered inaudible 
to Tiny by the stamping of the horses who 
seemed to take as a signal to themselves the 
hilarity of their riders. — Mach would she have 
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given for a peep at the group. But after 
the announcement of her absence assomed by 
Mr. Horsford, this was doubly impossible; 
and she heafd them canter off, half-a-dozen in 
nomber, laughing loudly, and talking loudly, 
as a merry country-party of young people are 
apt to do when enlivened by the first sunshme 
of the year. 

How different the State of their spirits from 
her own, as she hang over those yellow letters, 
and pcmdered on her approaching departure 
from her poor old roomi — ^But there was 
somethmg m even the mirth of the Horsfords 
that seemed artificiaL They were always 
acting ; — ^always talking for effect. — liem she 
could never envy, and never love. 

The Cards were brooght up ; that of the old 
squire, with the name of his danghters and 
Mr. Robert Horsford, inscribed in penciL 
l^e seoond card explained the familiär voioe 
of the more courteous Speaker. — " Mr. Charles 
Turberville/' — ^Turberville Abbey being ef- 
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taced to make way for the address of '' Cleve- 
lands." 

She was both startled and pleased. Since 
she quitted Somersetshire, she had thought 
litüe of the mere guests at Higham Orange. 
Absorbed as she had been in family interests 
of the most sacred importance, TorberviUe 
Abbey had almost escaped her recollection. 
Bat her interest now revived. The parents 
of Charles Turberville had come forward so 
kindly to welcome her, that she feit mortified 
at being unable to requite their attentions by 
similar hospitality to their son. Not that she 
was in the slightest degree ashamed of the 
inadequate proportions and establishment of 
Grenfield House. Bat her father in his broad 
hems, herseif in her deep monming both of 
body and sool, were little qualified to afford 
entertainment to an inmate of the Horsfords ; 
who treated all and everything this world 
oontains» as matter for '' chaff/' 

As to the nameless visitor who had called 
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himself a ''stranger and an allen/' he had 
spoken so ungraciously^ that sbe troubled 
herseif Uttle about bim ; and her father, on 
bis retum from town to a late dinner, or 
rather early siipper, was too fall of bis 
mommg's transactions and the total revolution 
impending in bis domestic affairs^ to feel 
interested by the contingencies of a moming 
Visit. " People staying at Clevelands, in want 
of an object for tbeir moming's ride. — Wbat 
on earth could it signify ?*' 

The hundred pounds» almost forced upon 
bim by the Messrs. Meriton by way of eamest 
for tbeir bargain, seemed almost to bum in his 
pocket. He wanted the mon*ow to dawn, that 
he might go forth into the village of Grenfield, 
— ^pay off his trifling outstanding accounts, 
and acquaint the strait-coated young Reverence 
who replaced at the parsonage his defunct wide- 
skirted fatber-in-law, that, if he heard of a 
tenant for Grenfield House with fifty acres of 
excellent land, it was to be had on lease. Could 
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he have foHowed the bent of bis inclinations, 
be would bave slept tbat very night under the 
slated roof of tbe model-farm wbose water- 
courses were olear as tbe pipes of an organ ; 
wbose flues were caiculated to warm, boil, 
and stew, — do everything but smoke ; — wbose 
doors bad a bifold movement, — wbose floors 
were fire-proof, — wbose granaries damp- 
proof, — wbose walls weatber-proof, — wbose 
bolts and bars burglar-proof ; wbose wbole 
structure, in sbort, was so scientifically cai- 
culated^ tbat neitber motb nor rust could 
corrupt, nor any enemy break tbrougb and 
steal — save tbat subtilest of all — Death ! — 

Next day, tbeir preparations began : an 
endless packing of trunks, nailing of deal- 
cases, matting-up of fumiture, cording of 
cbests. Tbougb no inestimable pictures were 
to be removed, as for tbe Art-Treasure 
Exbibition, no rieb plate to be embedded in 
baized plate-cbests, or cbina in bran or saw- 
dust as for tbe glorification of an Ambassador 
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Extraordinary, a variety of old family rabbish, 
respectable in the eyes of the Corbets, were 
to be saitably cared for; and little Edgar 
was left to clap bis hands for joy, or ply bis 
8kipping.rope aloBg the coach-road. in token 
of glee at the prospect of change, while the 
servants assisted Miss Corbet in her prepara- 
tionsy or received the sorrowful condolences of 
the poor of the village of Grenfield, who 
poured in to inquire into the truth of their 
Exodus. 

Huge unsightly packages were encumbering 
the entry and passages, — parlour and hall, — 
carpets rolled up, — chairs piled up, — ^tables 
dislocated, — curtain-rods and screen-poles tied 
together, fascis-fashion, — everything in the 
dust, Utter and misery of a dimiimgement of 
the humblest order; — fumiture little better 
than we see rocking about in cottage-carts at 
Lady Day or Michaelmas, — the household 
havings of John Smith or Jem Snooks ; — 
irhen there came a loud ring at the house- 
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beU, and a claimant for admission who woold 
not be denied. — ^Not a dun, gentle reader ! — 
Not a dun, noble reader ! — Harry Corbet had 
abready applied bis recently-attained resources 
to sweep away tbe swarm of midges, whicb, in 
Ais case, represented the fiery dragons by 
wbich your statelier portals are occasionally 
beset. 

'' Admit tbe lady immediately !" exclaimed 
Tiny ; — adding by way of explanation to her 
father, with wbom she was conferring in 
the back-ground conceming pack-wagons and 
tarpaulin, — "It is my cousin — Lucretia 
Bawdon !"— 
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LODGE'S PEERAGE AND BAKONETAGE FOB 185a 

Undbr thb Espbcial Patbonagb or Hbr Majksty and H.R.H. tbe 
Pbincb Consobt. Corrected throughout by the Nobility. Twenty-Se?enth 
Edition, in I toI. royal 8vo., with tbe Arms beautifully engraved, handsomelv 
bound, with gilt edges, piioe 31s. 6d. 

Lodob's Pbbragb and Babonbtagb is acknowledged to be the most 
complete, as well as the most elegant, werk of tbe kind. As an established and 
authentic autbority on all questions respeciing the family hi&tories, honours, 
and connections of the titled aristocracy« no work has ever stood so high. Jt ü 
pubiished under the especial patronage of Her Majesty, and His oyal Highness 
the Prince Consort, and is annually corrected throughout, frona the personal 
Communications of the Nobility. It is the only work of its class, in which, 
the type being kept constantly »tandingt every correction is made in its proper 
place to the date of publicatioti, an advantage which gives it supremaey over all 
its competitors. Independently of its füll and authentic information respeciing 
the existiog Peers and Barouets of the realm, the most sedulous attention is 
given in its pages to the collateral branches of the various noble families, and 
the names of many thousand individuals are introduced, which do not appear in 
other records of the titled ciasses. Nothing can exceed the facility of its arrange- 
ments, or the beauty of its typography and binding, and for its authority, 
eorrectness and embeltishments, the work is jastly entiUed ta tbe high place 
it occupies on the tables of Her Majesty and the Nobility. 

** Lodge's Peerage muat sopersede all other works of the kind, for two reasoua ; first, it 
!■ on a better plan ; and, secondly, it 1a better ezecuted. We can aafely pronounce it to be 
tlic readieat, th« moat uiiefal, and exacteat of modern worka on the aubject.'* — Spectator 

** A work which corrects all errora of fornier worka. It )a the prodnction of a herald, 
we had almoat said, by blrth, but certainly by professlon and atudiea, Mr. Lodge, the Norroy 
King of Arma. It ia a moat uaefni publioation.'*— Tim«iri 

*'Aa perfact a Peeiaf e of the Britlah Empire aa w« ar« ever likelytoaee publiahed. 
Oreat pains have beeu taken to make it aa complete and accurate aa poaaibie. The work 
ia patroniaed by Her MaJ«aty and the Prince Conaort; and it ia worthy of a place in erery 
gentleman'a library, aa well aa in every public Institution.** — Herald. 

*'Aaa work of contemporaaeona hiatof)*, thia volfimeia of great value — the naaterials 
having been derived fTum the nrnst authenttc aourrea and in the majority of caaea emanating 
from the noble familiea themaelvea. It contalna all the needful information reapecting the 
nobility of the Empire."— Po«/. 

'* Thia work derivea great value from the high authority of Mr. Lodge. The plan is 
eacellent." — Literary Oaxette. 

'* Thia work ahould form a portion of every gentleman'a library. At all timea, the infor. 
mation which it containa, derived from official aources excluaively at the command of tbe 
author, ia of importance to moat clasaea of the Community ; to the antiquary it muat be 
iuvaluable, for implicit reliance raay be placed on its contenta.**— 6/o6e. 

" When any book haa run through twenty-seven editiona, Its reputation ia ao indelibly 
atamped, that it requirea neither criticism uor praise. It is but Just, however, to aay, tbat 
' Lodge'a Peerage aud Baronetage * ia the most elegant and accurate, and the beat of iU 
claaa. The chief point of excellence attaching to thia Peerage conaiata neitber in iU 
elegance of type nor ita completeness of Illustration, but in its authenticiiy, which ia iaaured 
by the letter-preaa being alwaya kept atauding, and by immediate alteration being made 
whenever any changea takes place, either by deuth or otberwiae, amongst the nobility of the 
United Kingdom. The work haa obtaiued the apecial patronage of Her Moat Gmcioui 
iriO«*ty and of Hia Royal Highness the Prince Consort, which patronage haa never been 
better or more worthlly beatowed.*' — Meuenger. 

'**Lodge*a Peerage and Baronetage' haa become, aa it were, an < ioatitutlon * of tUi 
eonntry j in other worda, it ia indispensable, and cannot be done without, by any person 
having buaineaa in the great worid. The autheuticity of thia valuable work, aa regards tbe 
aeveral topics to which it refers, haa never been exceeded, and, conaequently, it must be 
received as one of the most important contributiona to aocial and domeatic hiatory exuiiL 
Aa a book of reference — indiapenaable in moat cases, useful in all — it ahould be in the 
handa of every one having connectiona in, or trauaactiona with, the aristocracy.*'— OAserocr. 
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MEMOmS OF THE COURT OF THE BEGENCY. 

From Original Familt Docümbnts. By the DUKB OF BUCKING- 
HAM AND CHANDOSp K.6. 2 Tois. 8vo., with Portraits, 30s. bonnd. 

" Here are two more goodly volumes on thc English Court ; volumet fall of new 
■aylngs, picturet, anecdotes, and acenes. The Dnke of Buckingham travela over ninc years 
of Engliah hiatory. But what yeara thoae were, flrom 1811 to 1820 ! What eventa at bome 
and abroad they boreto the great bournel— from the acceaaion of the Regent to power to 
the death of George III.— including the fall of Percevalj tbe invaaion of Ruaaia. and thc 
war In Spiün; the battlea of Salamanca and Horodinoj the Are of Moacow; theretreatof 
Napoleon; the conquest of Spain j the aurrender of Napoleon } the retum ft-om Elba; the 
Congreaa of Vtennaj the Hundred Days } the crowning carnage of Waterlooj the exlic to 
St. Helena} the return of the Boarbons ; the aettlement of Europei the public acandala at 
the Engliah Court; the populär dlacontent, and the masaacre of Peterloo I On many parta 
of thia atury the documenta pubiiahed by the Duke of Bucklngham caat new Jeta d llght« 
Clearing up much aecret hiatory. Old atoriea are confirmed— new traita of character are 
brought out. In ahort, many new and pleaaant additions are made to our knowledge of 
thoae timea." — Äthetueum, 

" Invaluahle, aa ahowing the true Ught in which many of the atirring eventa of tke 
Regency are to be viewed. The lovera of Court goaalp will alao End not a little for thelr 
edification and amuaement."— Lt/eraiy Oazette, 

" Theae volumca cover a complete epoch, the perlod of the Regency — a perlod of large 
and atirring Engliah hiatory. To the Duke of Buckinghan:» who thua, out of hia faniüy 
archivea, placea within our reach authentic and exceedingly mlnute plcturea of the governors 
of England, we owe grateful acknowiedgementa. Hia papera abound in fresh lighta on old 
topica, and in new illustrationa aiid anecdotea. The intrlnalc value of the lettera iaenhanced 
by the Judicioua aetting of the explanatory comment that accompaniea them, which is put 
together with much care and taoneaty.'* — Bstuniner. 

KECOLLECTIONS OF THE LAST FOUR POPES; 

AND OF ROME IN THEIR TIMES. By His Eminence CARDINAL 
WISEMAN. 1 large voL 8yo. with Portraits, 21s. bound. 

"There la no dynaaty of European aoverelgna about which we Euglish entertain ao 
murh vague curioslty, or have ao little Information» as about the auccesaora to the Popedom« 
Cardinal Wlaemau ia Just the author to meet thia corioslty. His book ia tbe üvely record 
of what he haa himaeif aeen, and what none but himaelf, perhapa, haa faad ao good an 
opportunity of thoroughly eatimating. Hia poaitton in the Papel Collie at Borne would 
neceaaarily bring him into contaet with the arcana of Papal rule; and thc thoroughly 
Engliah couatitutlon of hia mtnd ia^ apecially adaptcd for the repreaentation of theae thinga 
to Engliah readera. There ia a goaalptng, all-telling atyle about tbe book which ia certaiu 
to make it populär with Engliah. readera." — John Bull. 

" A pictureaqne book on Rome and ita eccleaiaatlcal sovereigns, by an eloquent Roman 
Catholic. Cardinal Wiaeman has here treated a apeclal subject with so much generality and 
geniality, that bis recoUections will excite no ül-feeling in tbose who are most conacientioualy 
oppoaed to every idea of human infallibllity repreaented in Papal domlnatton."~J/Aenaiim. 

"ThiaTolume ia'thelateat prodnction of Cardinal Wiaemau'a eloquent and facile pen» 
and though it may not auit erery one, thera can be no doubt that it will deUght all thoae 
who ahail peruae it."— Ob§erver. 

** In the deacription of the acenea, the ceremonlee, the eccleslaatlcal society, the maancra 
and habifca of Sacerdotai Rome, tbia work ia unrivalled. It ia füll of anecdotea. We conld 
fiii columna with amualng extracts.'*— Chronicle. 

** In thia volume Cardinal Wiseman aeema purpoaely to avoid entang>lng himaeif In 
dispiited articies of faitb, and dwella rather npon the personal, historical, literary and 
artistic view of his subject. He relatea hia experlencea of Rome and her rulera in a pleuaat 
genial atyle."— Lt^erary QoMttU, 
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MEMOntS OF THE COUET AND CABINETS OF 

GEORGE THE THIRD, Fkom Oaioinal Family Documsnts. Bj 
the DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM AND CHANDOS, K.G., &c. Thi 
Third and Foukth Yolumes, comprising the period from 1800 to 1810, 
and completing this important work. 8?o., with Portraits. SOs. boond. 

From thb Tims«. — "TheM roluran contiat. In the mala, of lettera written by the tvo 
brothera, Lord OrenvIUe, and Mr. T. GrenTille, to their elder brother, the Harqtüi of 
Buckingham, for hia Information aa to the political circamstancea of the time. In the two 
former volumea a great amoant of curioua goaalp, and of valuable Information, iras 
eontained relatiTc to the formation of the Coalition Mlniatry, ths Klng*a Ulnes« In 17S8. 
and the early period of the war with rerolutiouary France. Volumea 8 and 4 take np the 
tale where volumea 1 and 2 had left it { and herein we find a connected narrative of ibe 
many atirrlng hlatorical erenta whlch occurred between 1800, when Lord GrenvUle and 
Talleyrand were in correapondence reapecting Bonaparte'a propoaala for peace, nnül tbe 
retum of the King'a maladjr in 1810 and the debatea in Parliament relative to the regency. 
Tbe preaant collectlon ia more valuable than the iaat, inaamuch aa Lord GrenviUe, haviag 
attaf ned higher dignity and ezperience, ia a more diapaaaionate obaerver of paasing evcnts. 
Whoever woutd deaire to read the ruaning comraenta of ao eminent and well Informcd a 
man aa Lord Grenvllle upon a decade ao intereating aa that of 1800—10, would do well to 
consult ihf ae volumea. Lord Grenvllle waa certainly amoog the moat far-aigfated men of 
hie time; and to bim, from the firat, belonga the credit of appreciatlng tnily Napoleon 
Bonaparce*a poaition and deaigna. He did ao even to a higher degree than Pitt ; and it is 
moat remarkable how far hia predictiona have been verified by the event, even when 
aubmitted totheaharp teat ofthejudgment of puaterity. The principal pointa on which 
light ia thrown by tbe preaent correapondence are, the negodationa before and after tbe 
Treaty of Amlena until the time of ita ruptur»— the true character of Addlugton'a Adminis- 
tration, and the relationa between 'The Doctor* and Pitt — the formation of the Pitt umI 
Sidmouth Cabinet, when the King'a prejudicea ag^nat Charlea Fox were found to be inaur- 
mountable — the Orenville and Fox ahort Adminiatration — the Duke of Portlaud'a CalHuet— 
the expedition to Portugal, with ita cümax at Cintra— the Duke of York'a acandal with Un. 
Clarke— Sir John Moore'a retreat, with the earlier Spaniah campaigna of 8lr Arthur Wd- 
leaiey, and, finally, the diaaatroua Walchereri affair. There ia much curioua mutter intcr- 
posed in the ahape otprieU upon the aituatlon of affaira written from time to time by Lord 
Grenvllle himaelf } and perhapa atlll more curioua reporta made to the Marquia of Bucking- 
ham by a certain — — -, whoae name remaina a myatery, bnt who aeema to have been 
tolerably well acqnainted with the arcafM itnperii at the beglnnlng of the ceutury. Therc 
ia much in theae vclomea wbich well deaervea peruaal. There ia aportion of thelr conteots 
which poeaeaaea nearly aa high a claim upon onr inetant and careful conaideration aa the 
M inutea of tbe Sebaatopol Committee." 

THE UVES OF PHILIP HOWARD, EARL OF 

ARUNDEL, AND OP ANNE DACRES, HIS WIFE. Edited from the 
Original MSS. Bf the DUKE OF NORFOLK, E.M. 1 vol. antiqne. 

"The noble edltor of thetebiographiea ia well warranted in the truat which hia prefiiee 
expreaaea, that they will be rt>ad vlth intereat. They throw valuable llght on the aodal 
hablta and the prevalent feellaga of the Eliaabethan age. The Duke of Norfolk, by pnb- 
liahlng theae cnrioua biographiea, haa not only done honour to hia anceatora, bat haa anp- 
plled materiala of hlatorical Information for which he deaervea the thanka of the lltersry 
pubUo." — lAttrarp Oazettt, 
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ELIZABETH DE VALOIS, QUEEN OF SPAIN, AND 

THB COURT OF PHILIP II. From numerous unpublished sources in 

the Archives of France, Italy, and Spain. By MISS FREER. 2 yoU. 

post 8vo. with fine Portraits by Heath, 2Is. 

" Such a book as the meinoir of Elizabeth de Valola !■ a literary treasure which will b« 
the more appreciated as its merit» obtain that reputatloii to which they most Justly a,v 
entitled. Bf las Freer haa done her utmoat to malce the facta of Elicabeth'a, Don Carlos*, and 
Philip II.'s careers fully known, as they actually transpired. The pains this intelligent 
lady must have been at to have secured the means for so trustworthy a history, cannot but 
have beenvery great; doubtless she will be rewarded by finding this, her last and certalnly 
her best publicution, as mach and as generally appreciated as were her previous memoirs of 
M arguerite d*Angoiil£me and Jeanne d* Albret, Queens of Navarre." — BelPa Messenger. 

** This interesting work is a valuable additiou to the historical biographics of the present 
day." — Observer. 

** These volumea will well repay perusal. They relate to a period of history eztremely 
important and rieh in muterials of interest. Miss Freer Is an industrious biographer. Sh« 
goes to oiiginal sources of inforaiation, and she givea the reader all the detalis she caa 
collect."— PrcM. 

'* This book will add to the reputation of Ita able anthoress.*' — Sun, ^ 

THE LIFE OF MARGUERITE D'ANGOULEME, 

QUEEN of NAVARRE, SISTER of FRANCIS I. From numerous original 
sources, including MS. Documents in the Bibliotheque Imperiale, and tht 
Archives du Royaume de France, and the Private Correspondence of Queen 
Marguerite with Francis I, &c. By MISS FREER. Second Edition, 
Revised, 2vols. post 8vo., vrith fine Portraits, engraved by Heath, 2 Ib. 

" This is a rery coxnpleterand cleverly-written life of the illustrious sister of Francis I., 
and it may be said of her that the varied and interesting Stores of French history offer no 
theme more worthy of research and study than the career of this great princess, wl^o ezes- 
cised so potent an influence over the politics and manners of the age of which she was 
herseif the brightest ornament. The published and manuscript documents and letters 
relatlng to the life of Mar(tuerite of Navarre, and which are i adispensable to a correct 
biography of this qneen, are widely dispersed. The author has spared no cost or trouble in 
eudeavouring to obtain all that were likely to elucidate her character and conduct. She has 
furnished us with a very interesting and graphic aketch of the Singular events and th« 
important personages who took part in them during this stormy and rem arkable period of 
French and English history."-— Oö«eroer. 

" This is a very usefbl and amnsing book. It is a good work, very well done. The 
autboress is qnite equal in power and grace tu Mis» Strickland. She must have spent great 
tlme and labour in collectiug the Information, which she imparts in an easy and agreeablc 
manner. It is difficult to lay down her book after having once begun it. This is owing. 
partly to the interesting nature of the subject, partly to the skilful manner in which it haa 
been treated. No other life of Marguerite has yet been published, even in France. Indeed, 
tili Ik>u{s Philippe ordered the collection and publication of manuscripts relatlng to th« 
tilstory of France, no such work could be published. It is difficult to conceive how, under 
any circumstances, it could have been better done." — Standard. 

** There are feiv names more distinguished than that of Marguerite d*Angoui6me in the 
■an^e of female biography, and Miss Freer has done well in taking up a subject so copiout 
ind. attractive. It is altogether an Interesting and well-wrltten biography."— Lt7. Gom. 

HENRY in. KING OF FRANCE : HIS COURT AND 

TIMES. Fiom nun)erous unpuhlished sources, including MS. Documents 
in the Bihlioth^que Imperiale, and the Archives of France and Italy. By 
MISS FREER. (In the press.) 



HURST AND BLACKETT's NSW PUBLICATIONS. 



LOBD 6E0B6E BENTINCK: A POUTICAL BIO- 

GRAPHT. By the RIGHT HON. B. DISRAELI, M.P. FSfth and clieaper 
Edition, Rensed. Poet 8to. 10t. 6d. bound. 

** Thit Mography cannot fall to attract tbe dccp attention of tbe pnblic. TTe are bonnd 
to asy, that aa a polttical Mogrmphy we hav« rsrely, If erer, met with abook more deziproatty 
iMUidläd« or more replcte vltb iutereat. The hiatory of the fianona aeaaion of 1846, is 
«litten by Dlaraell In that brilllant and pointed atyle of which he la ao consammate • master, 
ka deeply lotereatiiig. He baa traced thia memorable atroggle with a vtracity nnd power 
«nequalled as yet in any oarratiTe of ParUwnentary procecdinga.'* — Blackwoood'm Mag. 

LOED PALBCEBSTOirS OFINIONS AND POUCY; AS 

Minister, Diplomatist, and Statksman, during more than Forty Tean 
of Pablic Life. 1 vol. 8vo with Portrait, 7i. 6d. bound. 

** ThIa worir ongbt to have a place in every politlcal übrary. It gire« • complete Ti«v 
•f the aentimenta and opioiona by «vhlch the poliqr of Lord Palmcraton haa bcen dictated u 
a dlptomatiat and atateanaa."— C^roMle/e. 

EASTERN HOSPITALS AlO) ENGUSH NUBSES; 

The Narratiye of Twelve Monthi' Experience in the Hospitals of KoalsU 
andScutari. By A LADT VOLUNTEER. Third and Cheaper Edition, 
1 voL post 8to. with Illnstrations, 68. bound. 

*'A production which, not only in the aubject-natter, bntfn ita treatment, la filled with 
the pureat and best evidencea of womanly tendemeaa. What the nnraea did for onr tick 
and woonded aoldicra— how they mlnistered to their wanta and aaauaged their anfferingi— 
how that compoalte body of hired attendanta, aiatera, nuna, and lady volanteers, worked 
togcthcr for a common object— how their dutiea were apportioued — and how, io beaith or 
Ulneaa, their time paaaed away— are all faithfully and minntely detailed in tbeae Tolumei. 
'Eaatern Hoaplials and Engllah Nuraea' wiU, no doubt, command a good circulation." 
-*TAe TiwMB, 

** The atory of the noble deeda done by Hiaa Nightingale and her dcToted aiaterhood 
will neTer be more effecUyely told than in the beautifiü narrati?e contained in these 
Tolamea."~Joibi» JBufl. 

JOURNAL OF ADVENTITRES WITH THE BRITISH 

ARMT, from the Commencement of the War to the Fall of Sebastopol. 
By GEORGE CAVENDISH TAYLOR, late 95th Regiment. 2 y. 21s. 

*' The eridenee iheee rolumea cootain ia ezceediugly ralnable. The real atate of thioc« 
s bere ezhlbited.'*— JoAn Butt. 

<*There waa acarcely an oceurrence of any Importance that Mr. Taylor waa not an eye- 
wltneaa of. Balaklava, Inkennann, Kertch, the operationa in the Sea of Aiof, Anapa, the 
■torming of the Malakoff and the Redan, and the taktng poaaeasion of Sebaatopol — each 
event ia detailed In that conciae but daar, profeaaional atyle which we hatre not met with 
h9ion,**'-UmUed Servier QwcHU. 

TÜBEE7: ITS HIST0B7 AND FBOGBESS; FBOH 

THE JOURNALS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF SIR JAMES PORTER, 
Fifteen Years Ambassador at Constantinople, continned to the Present 'nme, 
with a Memoir of Sir Jamks Porter, by bis Grandson, SIR GEORGE 
LARPENT Bart. 2 toIs. 8vo., with Illnstrations. IGs. bound. 

" Thia highly latereatlng work girea a faller and more Itfe-like pictnre of tha pretent 
atate ot the Ottomao Empire, than any other work wUh which we are acquainted."— JoJhi» Buil. 
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THE COUNTESS OF BONNEVAL: HEE LIFE AND 

LETTfiRS. By LADY GEORGIANA FULLERTON. 2 vols. post 8vo. 
21 8. boand. 

mEMOlBS OF BEEANGEB. WIUTTEN BY HIM- 

SELP. Enolish Copyright Edition. Second Edition, with numerout 
Additional Anecdotes and Notes, httherto unpublished. 8to. with Portrait. 

" This U the Copyright Tranftlatioa of B£nuiger*t Blography. It «ppeftraln a handtome 
volttone, and is wortby of all prufse aa an honest piece of vrork. lu this account of his life» 
the Poet dlsplays all the mingied galety and earnestuess, the warin-hearted tincerity» 
inseparable from his charaeter. He teils, wlth an exquisite simpllcity, the story of bis early 
years. His life, he says. is the fairest commentary on his songs, thvrefore he writes it. 
The charm of the narrative is altogether fresh. It includes a rariety of chantons, now first 
printed, touching dosely on the personnl hivtory of which they form a part, shnwd sayingi, 
and, as the field of action in life widens, many sketchesof conteniporarieSp and ft«e Judgments 
upon mcn and thinffs. There is a füll appendix to the Memoir, rieh in letters hithrrto 
unpublished, and in Information which completes the story of Bäranger's life. The book 
should be read by all." — Examiner. 

** This autobiography presents to us not only an admirable portrait of the great populär 
poet of France, but an extremely dear picture of the manners of his time. For the under- 
cnrrent of history, alwrays so interesting and füll of instruction~for a dellghtful picture of 
the poet, and many pleaaant side lights thrown upon the principal incidents of the period— 
tbisTOlume will be fbnnd as vaioable as it is interesting." — Blackwood'9 Magazine. 

THE LIFE OF MAEIE DE MEBIdS, QUEEN OF 

FRANCE, CoNSORT of Henry IV., and Regent under Louis XIII. 
By MISS PARDOE, Author of " Louis XIV, and the Court of France, in 
the 17th Century," &c. Second Edition. 3 vols. 8yo. Portraits. 

MEMOIBS OF THE BABONESS D'OBEBEIBCH, 

Illustrative ov the Secret History of the Courts ov Francs, 
RussiA, AND Germ an Y. Written by HERSELF, and Edited by Her 
, Grandson, the COUNT DE MONTBRISON. 3 vols. post 8vo. 158. 

"The Baronesa d'Oberkirch belog the intimate frlend of th« Etnpreta of Busala, wife of 
Paul I., and the confldeutial companion of tbe Duchesa of Bourbon, her fadlities for 
obtaining Information respecting the most private affalrs of the principal Courts of Europe, 
render her Memoirs uuriralled as a book of interesting anecdotes of the royal, noble and 
other celebrated individuala who flourished on the continent dnring the latter part of the 
last Century. The rolumes form a Taluable addition to the personal history of au important 
I perlod. They desenre geaeral popularity.*'— I>a<^ lüewB» 

' PAINTING AND CELEBRATED PAINTERS, AN- 

CIENT and MODERN ; including Historical and Critieal Notices of the 

Schools of Italy, Spain, France, Germany, and the Netherlands. Edited by 

LADY JERVIS. 2 vols. post Svo. 12s. bound. 

'* This book is designed to give to the general public a populär knowledge of the History 
' of Painting and the characters of Painters, with especlal reference to the most prominent 
\ among those of tbeir works which are to be seen in English gallerles. It is pleasantly writtea 
with the Intention of scrylng a useful purpose, It succeeds in Its design, and will be of real 
vse to the muititude of picture seera. Aa a piece of agreeable reading alfo, it is unez- 
I' ceptionablc.*' — Examiner» 
i 
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THE BOOK OF ORDEBS OF ENIGHTHOOD, AND 

DECORATIONS OF HONOUR OP ALL KATIONS ; COMPRISING 
AN HISTORICAL ACCOUNT OF EACH ORDER, MILITARY, NAVAL 
AND CIVIL; with Lista of the Knights and Companions of each British 
Order. EMBiLUgHiD witb Fite Humdrkd Fac-similk Coi.oubbo 
I1.LO8TKATION8 OF TBB Imsionia OF THK Vabiovb O&osbs. Edited 
bj SIR BERNARD BURKE, Ulster King of Arms. 1 voL royal 8to., 
handsomely bound, with gilt edges, prioe i»2. 2». 

THE OLD COURT SÜBUKB; OB, MEMOBIALS OF 

KENSINGTON; Regal, Critical, and Akbcdotical. By LEIGfi 
HUNT. Second Edition. 2 toIs. post 8to. 2 Ib. elegantly boond. 



«« 



' A delightftil book, of wtalch the charm beging tt the the firat llne on the fint page,for 
^11 of qnaint aud pleasant memorlti la the phraae that ia Ita title—' The OldCoart Sabnrb.* 
▼ery füll, too, both of qaaint and pleaaant memoriea la the Une that deaignatea the author. 
It ia the name of the most cheerful of chrooldera, the beatof remembrauceraof goodthings, 
the moat poliahed and entertaining of educated goaalpa. ' The Old Court Subnrb ' la • work 
that will be welcome to all readera, and moat «velcome to thoae who havea lore for the bot 
kloda of reading." — Eraminer. 

"A more agreeable and entertaining book haa not been pnbliahed ainceBoairell prodaccd 
Wa reminiacencea of Johnaon.*' — Obterver, 

REVELATIONS OF PRISON LIFE; WITH AN EH- 

aüi&T iNTo Prison Disciplinb and Secondart Punishmbnts. B7 

GEORGE LAVAL CHESTERTON, 25 Yean GoY^mor of the Hoose of 

Correction at Cold-Bath Fields. Third Edition, Revised. I toL 10s. 6d. 

*'Mr Cheaterton haa had a rare experience of human frailty. He has lived with the 
felon, the forger, the loreUe» the vagabond, the murdererj haa looked into tbe darkest 
aepulchrea of the heart, withoot finding reaaon to deapair of mankind. In hia belief the 
worst of men have atill aome of the angel left. Such a teatimonj from auch • quarter is foll 
of novelty aa it ia of intereat. Aa a cnrioua bit of human hiatory theae volumea are remaik- 
able. They are very real, very aimple j dramatic without exaggeratlon, phiioaophic witboat 
being dnll. In dealing with a aubject so peculiar aa prison life, Mr. Cheaterton was wise in 
maklng his treatment personal and incidental. General descriptions, howeTer accurate, 
iuterest only a few } but storles of crime« anecdotea o( criminala, may attract all readers." 
-~AthetuBum, 

"This Interestlng book ia ftill of auch illuatrations aa the narratire of atriktogcases 
affbrds, and is tndeed aa well calculated to entertain mere readers for amnsement as to 
inatruct aud assist thoae who are studying the great questiona of aocial reform.** — Kjeaminer, 

" The very interestlng work Just pnbliahed by Capt. Cheaterton, entitled ' Bev«latioBS 
of Prison Life." — Quarterly Review. 

AUTOBIOGBAPHY OF ELIZABETH DAVIS, A BA- 

LACLAVA NURSE. Edited by JANE WILLIAMS. 2 voU. post 8vo., 
witb Portraits, 21s. 

'* In this tme story of a Welshwoman*a life, we fancy, now and then, that we are reading 
fiction by Defoe. The course of events ia ao natural, yet so unusual and amusing, the whole 
book, in the quaint brerity of its manner, is ao unlike the majority of atories and blographics 
now>u-rtays published, that it is in the truest and best sense of the word a new book, not a 
book like half the bookathat have been written beforc it, and half those we are yet deatined 
to read. We think we must have said more thanenough to send a great many of our readcri 
to thia curious and pleasant book.*'— i?«a miner. 
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EECOLLECTIONS OF WEST END LIFE; WITH 

SKETCHES OF SOCIETY IN PARIS, INDIA, &c. By MAJOR CHAMBRE, 

late 17th Lance». 2 vols. with Portrait of George IV. 21s. 

" We find In Major Chambre's lively Sketches a mass of amuslng anecdotes relating to 
persona eminent in their day for their poaitlon, wit, and political reputation. All that 
relatea to Oeorge IV. will be read with attention and interest.'*— ilfe«<en^er. 

THE JOURNALS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 

GENERAL SIR HARRY CALVERT, Bart., G.C.B. and G.C.H., Ad- 
jutant-General OF THE FORCES UNDER H.R.H. THE DUS.E OF YoRE, 

comprising the Campaigns in Flanders and Holland in 1793-94; \vith an 
Appendix containing His Plans for the Defence of the Country in case of 
Invasion. Edited by His Son, SIR HARRY VERNEY, Bart. 1 vol. royöl 
8vo., with large maps, 14s. bound. 

" Both the journala and lettera of Capt. Calvert are füll of interest. Sir Harry 
Vemey haa performed his duties of editor very weil. The book is creditable to all parties 
concerned in its production." — Athenäum. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF MY MILITARY LIFE. BY 

COLONEL LANDMANN, Late of the Corps of Royal Enginber», 
Author of " Adventures and Recollections.^' 2 vols. post 8vo. 12s. bound. 

" Much aa has been written of lateyears about war and Wellington, we Icnow of notblng 
that coDtains ao atrilring a picture of the march and tbe battle aa seeu by an individual, or ao 
close and homely a sicetch of the Great Captain in the outset of the European career of Sii 
Arthur Wellealey." — Spectator, 

COLONEL LANDMANN'S ADVENTURES AND RE- 

COLLECTIONS. 2 vols. post 8vo. 12s. bound. 

" Among the anecdotes in this work will be found notices of King George III., the Dukes 
of Keut, Camberland, Cambridge, Clarence, and Richmond, the Princesa Augusta, General 
Garth, 8ir Harry Mildmay, Lord Charles Somerset, Lord Edward Fitzgerald, Lord Heath- 
field, Captain Gros«, &c. The volumes abound in interestiug matter. The anecdotes are 
one and all amuaing." — Observer. 

ADVENTURES OF THE CONNAUGHT RANGERS. 

Second Seribs. By WILLIAM GRATTAN, Esd., late Lieutenant 
Connaught Rangers. 2 vols. 21s. bound. 

" In this aecond aeries of the adventures of thia faroous regiment, the author extenria 
his narrative from the firat formatiun of the gallant 88th up to the occupation of Paris. All 
the battles, siegea, and c^kirmishes, in which tbe regiment took part, are described. The 
volumes are interwoven with original anecdotes that give a freshness and spirit to the whole.. 
The stories,-and the Sketches ofsociety and manners, with the anecdotes of the celebrities of 
the time, are told in an agreeable and unafTect^'d manner. The wurk bears all the character- 
iatics of a suldier's straightforward and entertaining narrative." — Sunday Timet. 

NARRATIVE OF A RESIDENCB AT NEPAUL. BY 

CAPTAIN THOMAS SMITH, late Assistant PoLincAL-RBSiDBNT at 
Nepaül. 2 vols. post 8vo. 12s. bound. 

" No mau could be better quallfied to describe Nepaul than Captain Smith ; and his 
clear and graphic account of its history, its natural productions, ita laws and cnstoms, and 
the character of its warlike inhabitants, is very agreeable and iustructive reuding.'*— i*«*!. 
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PA8SA6E8 IN THE LIFE OF A SOLDIER; OB, 

MIUTART SERVICE IN THE EAST AND WEST. By LIEÜT.-COL. 

SIR JAMES E. ALEXANDER, K.C.L.S., &c. 2 vols. post 8vo. with 

lUnttratioDB, 21s. bound. 

*' These rolttmee «re deeply intereeting aod fall o( valueble ioforroation.'*— Jfeise»^«r. 

*' One great merit of the ' Passage« ' Is readableness. Another featare of the work fs 

•sperience. The author has served in ludla, South Afrlca, Canada, and the Crimea ; and, 

ha?lng gtren a good deal of attention to miliUry matten, his oplnion is warth attention/*— 

MT EXILE. BT ALEXANDER HEKZEN. 2 y. 2i8. 

** From these admirable memuirs the reader may derire a clear Idea of Russian politkal 
socletjr. Mr. Henen*s narrative, ably and unsffectedly written, and uudoubtedly authentic, it 
iudeed superior In Interest to nine-tentha of the ezisting worlcs oo Hun\m,**—Äihetuntm, 

**Tbe author of these memoirs is one of the moat dtstingolshed wrlteraof hisnation. 
A polltlclan and historian, he scarcely reached manliood IJefore the Emperor Nicholas 
feared and peraccuted htm as an enemy. He was tirlce arrested, tiriceeztled. In this 
Bngllih Teraion of his memoirs, he presents a highly chsracterlstic view of Russiaa 
ofBcial Society, interspened witb slcetches of rnral life, episodes of pictureaqne adTenture«, 
and fragments of serions speculation. We gain from this narratlve of persecution and exile 
a better idea of the governing system in Russia, than from any prevlous work. It is rieh in 
cttrioos and authentic detail."— TAe Leader. 

THE MOSLEM AND THE (JHEISTIAN; OR, ADVEN- 

TURES IN THE EAST. Bv SADYK PASHA. Revised with original 
Notes, by COLONEL LACH SZYRMA. 3 vols. 15a. 

*' Sadylc Pasba, the author of this worlc, is a Pole of noble birth. He Is now Commander 
of the Turlcish Cossaclcs, a curps organised by himself. The volumes on the Moslem and 
the Christian, partly fact and parily fiction, written by him, aiid transiated by Colonel 
Stynna, display rery well the litersry spirit of the soldier. They are füll of the sidTenturu 
and emotione tnat bclong to love and war } they treat of the present time, they iDtrt^uce 
many ezisting people, and have the Danubian prindpalities for scene of action. Here are 
ionrces of popalarlty which the twok fairiy Claims." — Etfuminer. 

HOME LIFE IN EÜSSIA. BEVISED BT GOL. LACH 

SZTRMA, Editor of " Rbvblatiuns OF SiBBRiA.'* 2 vols. postSvo. 12s. 

" This work Rtres a yery interesting and graphic acconnt of the manners and cnstoms of 
the Rassian people. The most interesting and amusing parte of the work will be fonnd to be 
those Interlor acenes in the houses of the wealthy and middle classes of Russia upon which 
we have bnt icanty Information, althougb they are some of the most striking and tnuhful 
indications of the progress and civllisation of a country. As such we recommend them to tbe 
study of our readera.** — O^rver, 

REVELATIONS OF SIBEBIA. BT A BAIOSHED 

LADY. Third and cbeaper Edition. 2 vols. post 8yo. 168. 

*' A thorooghly good book. It cannot be read by too many people.*'— üTottseAolcl Wordt. 

*' The authoress of these volumes was a lady of quality, who, baving incurred tbe 
displeasure of the Russian OoTemment for a polltical offence, was exiled to Siberia. The 

filace of her ezlle was Beretov, the most northem part of thi* northem penal settlement ; and 
n it sbe spent abont two years, not unprofitably, as the readf r will find by her interestin; 
work, containing a lively and graphic picture of tbe country, tbe people, thelr manners and 
eustoms, &c. The book gives a most important and raluable insight into the economy of 
what has becn hitberto the terra incognita of Ruasian despotlsm.**— I>at7y Newt. 

*' SInce the publication of the famous romance the ' Exiles of Siberia,* we hare had 
no account of these desolate lr.nds more attractive than the preaent work.'*~6lote. 
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MEMOIBS AND COEBESFONDENGE OF MAJOR 

GENERAL SIR W. NOTT, G.C.B., Cumuandbr ov thb A&mt of 

CaKDAHAR, and EkVOT AT THB COUBT OF LUCKNOW. 2 YOlS. 8vO. 

with Portrait. 16s. bound. 

" Tbese hlghly interegting volumes give a valuable contribution to the history of India 
aad an admirable portrait of a most distinguished officer." — John Bull, 

** The volumes form a valuable contribution to the biographlcal Stores of the age. Te 
the young soldier, in particular, they will form a most valuable guide, worthy to be placed 
by the side of tbe Despatches of the great Duke of Wellington.'* — M esaenger. 

'* We icnow not a book, after the Wellington Despatches, more deserving of the study of 
a young officer. It might be made one of the Standard manualf of military education.** 
— lAterary Oazette, 

MILITARY LIFE IN ALGERIA. BY THE COUNT P. 

DE CASTELLANE. 2 vols. post 8vo. 128. bound. 

" We commend this book as really worth penisal. The volumes make us familiarly 
acquainted with the nature of Algerian experience. St. Amaud, Canrobert, Changamler, 
Cavaignac, Lamorici^re, are brought prominently before the reader." — Efaminer. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AN ENGUSH SOLDIER IN 

THE UNITED STATES' ARMY. 2 vols. post 8vo. 12s. bound. 

CANADA AS IT WAS, IS, AND MAY BE. BY THE 

late LIEUTENANT-COLONEL SIR R. BONNYCASTLE. With an Account 
of Recent Transactions, by SIR J. E. ALEXANDER, K.L.S., &c. 2 vols., 
post 8vo. with maps, &c., 12s. 

ATLANTIC AND TRANSATLANTIC SKETCHES. BY 

CAPTAIN MACKINNON, R.N. 2 vols. post 8vo. 12s. bound. 

HISTORY OF CORFU ; AND OF THE REFÜBUC 

OF THE lONIAN ISLANDS. By LIEUT. H. J. W. JERVIS, Royal 
Artillery. 1 vol. post Bvo. Gs. 

SCOTTISH HEROES IN THE DAYS OF WALLACE 

AND BRUCE. By the Rev. A. LOW, A.M. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 

"We may say with confldence that It would not be easy to find a more eajoyable and 
Inatructive book in the whole ränge of biographical and historical literatnre. Never before 
bas füll justice been done to the Scotch heroes of the daya of Wailace and Bruce, and 
ttaere is not a southron an^ong us who will not read with deep and sympathetic interest 
tbfa graphlc and authentic narratlve of their gallant explolts." — Moming Post. 

A PRACTICAL GUIDE IN OBTAINING PFOBATES, 

ADMINISTRATIONS, &c., in Her Majesty's Court of Probate; with 
numcrous Precede vs. By EDWARD WEATHERLY, of Doctor's Com- 
mons. Dedicated, by permission, to the Right Hon. Sir Cbesswbll 
Ckesswell, Judge of the New Court of Probate. Second and Cheaper 
Edition. 128. 

• *' A most valuable book. Its Contents are very dirersified— meeting almott every 
cas«.*' — SoUcitor*9 Joumat. 
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MEMOBIALS OF BACHEL. Two Volumes, Post 8vo. 
wUh Portrait. (^Just ReadyJ) 

ART AND NATURE, AT HOME AND ABROAD. BY 

G. W. THORNBURY. Esa. 2 vol». post 8vo. 2l8. bound. 

"This is the best book Mr. Thorabury has vrrltteu. Being an artiat, be writeaaboat 
art) aa a Londoner, with quick eyea aiid a cultivated taate, he wrltes ot' London; aa an 
artlat wbo haa travelled he teila anecdotea and dwella on acenes uf bis paat Ure abroad. All 
thla he doea in a frank, genuine way.*' — E»aminer. 

"Tbl* ia a book belonging to the tribe of which Geoffrey Crayon ia patriarcb. Mr. 
Thombury*« drawing may be leia accurate than crayon drawing, but it ia richer In coloor, 
and wider and more reraatile in the choiee of aubjeeta. As a whoie, Mr. Tbombury's 
▼olumes are liveiy, pictorial, aud varlous."— ifMenaum. 

*' We have not met with so original a work for many a day aa these two volumes by Mr. 
Tliornbury. They bare tbc freedom and freshneas of genius. Acute Observation is com« 
bined with great rescarch ; yet the style is so dashing. that the last thing we think of is tbe 
variety and the extent of knowledge wh't-h these Sketches evince. Mr. Thornbury's volumes 
eontain matter to please all tastes. He is grave and gay, pictoresque and refiective j and in 
all mooda and on all snbjects he is vivacious and amusing.*'— TA« Press. 

CLASSIC AND HISTORIC PORTRAITS. BY JAMES 

BRUCE. 2 vols. post 8vo. 12s. bound. 

This work comprises Biograpbies of the following Classic and Historie Per- 
sonages : — Sappho, ^sop, Pythagoras, Aspasia, Milto, Agesilaus, Socrates, Plato, 
Alcibiades, Helen of Troy, Alexander the Great, Deraetrius Poliorcetes, Scipio 
Africanas, Sylla, Cleopatra, Julius Caesar, Augustus, Tiberius, Germanicus, 
Caligula, Lollia Paulina, Caesonia, Boadicea, Agrippina, Poppaea, Otho, Commodus, 
Caracalla, HeliogabaUis, Zenobia, Julian the Apostate, Eudocia, Theodoiii, 
Cbarlemagne, Abelard and Heloise, Elizabeth of Hungary, Dante, Robert Bruce, 
Ignez de Castro, Agnes Sorrel, Jane Shore, Lucrezia Borgia, Anne Bullen, Diana 
of Poitiers, Catherine de Medicis, Queen Elizabeth, Mary Queen of Scots, 
Cervantes, Sir Kenelm Digby, John Sobieski, Anne o£ Austria, Ninon dePEnclos, 
Mlle. de Montpensier, the Duchess of Orleans, Madame de Maintenon, Catherine 
of Russia, and Madame de Stael. ^ 

" We find In these piquant volumes the liberal ontpourings of a ripe scholarship, the 
re«ults of Wide and various readiug, given in a style and manner at once pleasant and pictv- 
resqiie." — Atherunttn, 

FOREST LIFE IN CEYLON. BY W. KNIGHTON, lüLA., 

Second Edition, 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 

" A very clever and amnsinir book, by one who bas Hved aa a planter and Joumallat many 
jearj« in Ceylon. Tbe worl; is fiiled with interesting accounts of the sports, resourcea, pro- 
ducMons, scenery, and traditiona of the Island. The sporting adventures are narratcd in a 
▼ery spirited mauner.*' — Standard. 

TROPIC AL SKETCHES ; OR, REMINISCENCES OF 

AN INDIAN JOURNALIST. BY W. KNIGHTON, M.A. 2 vols. 12s. 

" When Mr. Knightou's pleasant volumes on Ceylon were published, we ft'eely gave bis 
publieation the praise which it appears to have welldeserved, since anotber edition haa b«en, 
caJledfor. Amongst the writersofthedny.weknowofnone who are morefelicitousin hitting off 
with an amusing accuracy, tbe characters he bas met with, and bis descriptive powers aure first- 
rate. Take his Sketches up and open where you will, every page teems with inatruction, 
combined with iively detail."— Ä'tfmtay Times. 
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OEIENTAL AND WESTERN SIBEMA ; A NAR- 

RATIVB OF SeVEN YbARS' ExPLORATIONS AND AdVENTURBS IN SiBERIA, 
MONOOLIA, THE KiROHIS StEPPES, ChINBSE TaRTART, AND CeNTRAL 

AsiA. By THOMAS WITLAM ATKINSON. In onc large voluroe, 
royal 8vo., Price £2. 28., elegantly bound- Embellished with upwarda 
of 50 Illustrationsy including numeraus beautifully coloured plates, from 
drawings by the Author, and a map. ' 

" By virtue alike of its tezt aud its pictares, we place tl^ia book of travel in the flrse 
rank among those illu>trated gift-books now so much tought by tbe public. Mr. Atkinaon*f 
book is most readable. The geographer find» In it notice of ground heretofore left 
nndescribed, the ethnologist, geologiit, aud botanist, find notes and plctures, too, of which 
they know the vaiae, the sportsinan's taste Is gratified by chronicles of sport, the lover of 
adventore will find a nuraber of perils and escupes to bang over, and the lover of a frank 
good-bumoured way of speech will find the book a pleasant one in every page. Seren 
years of wandering» thirty-nine thousaud fire handred miles of moving to aud fro in a wild 
and almost unknowu country, shouid yield a book worth reudiug, and they do." — Examiner, 

" A book of travels which in value and Sterling interest must take rank aa a landmark 
in geographical Hterature. Its coloured iilustrations and wood engravings are of a high 
Order, and add a great charm to the narrative. Mr. Atkinson has travelled where it ia 
believed no European has been before. He has seen nature in the wildest, sublimest» and 
also the most beautit'ul aspects tbe old world can present. These he has depicted by pea 
and pencil. He has done buth well. Many a fireside will rejoice iu the determination which 
eonverted the artist into an author. &Ir. Atkinson is a thorough Englishman, brare and 
accomplished, a lover of adventare and sport of every kind. He knows enough of mineralogy, 
geology, and botany to impart a scientific Interest to bis descriptions and drawings } 
possessing a keen sense of hnmour, he teils many a racy story. The sportsman and the 
lover ofadventure,whetht>rby fiood or field, will find ample Stores in the stirring tales of 
his interesting travels.'*~I>at7y News. 

" An animated and intelligent narrative, appreciably enriching the literatnre of English 
travel. Mr. Atkinson*s Sketches were made by ezpress permission of tbe late Bmperor of 
Russia. Perhaps no English artist was ever before admitted into this enchanted land of 
history, or provided with the talisman and amulet of a general passport; and well has Mr. 
Atkinson availed himself of the privilege. Our extracts will have served to illnstrate the 
originality and variety of Mr. Atkinson's observations aud adventures during his protracted 
wanderiiigs of nearly forty thousand niiles. Mr. Atkinson's pencil was never idle, and he 
has certttinly brought home with him the forms, and colours, and other charucteristics of a 
most extraordinary diversity of groups and scenes. Aa a sportsman Mr. Atkinson enjoyed 
a plenitude of excitement. His narrative is well stored with incidents of adventare. 
Uis asceut of the Bielouka is a chapter of the most vivid romauce of travel, 3'et it is less 
attractive than his relations of wanderings across the Desert of Gobi and up the Tangno 
Chain.*' — Athenäum. 

"We predict that Mr. Atkinson's 'Siberia' will very ofteu assnme the shape of a 
Christmas Present or New Year's Gift, as it possesses, in an eminent degree, four very 
precions and suitable quidities for that pnrpose,— namely, usefnlness, elegance, Instruction 
and novelty. It is a work of great value, not merely on account of its splendid iilustrations, 
bat für the amouut it contains of authentic and highly interesting intelllgence concerning 
regions which. In all probabiiity, had never, prevlous to Mr. Atkinson's ezplorations, been 
risited by an European. Mr Atkinson's adventures are told in a manly style. Tbe valnable 
and interesting intormation the book coutains, gathered at a vast expense, is lucidly 
arranged, aad aitogtther the work is one that the antbor-artist may well be proud of, and 
with which those who study it cannot fall to be deligbted."— JoAn BtM. 

"To tbe geographer, the geologist, the ethnographer, the sportsman, and to those «ho 
read only for amusement, this will bc an acceptable voinme. Mr. Atkinson is notonlyaa 
adventurous traveller, bat a correct and amusing WT\%9X.**-~Literary Oaxette. 
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CHOW-CHOW; BEIN6 SELECTIONS FBOM A JOUB- 

NAL KEPT IN INDIA, &c. Bj tbe VISCOUNTESS FALKLAND. 
New and Rensed Edition, 2 toIb. 8vo., with IlluitntionB, 30i. bound. 

'*Laily Falkland*« work may be read wIth intemt and pleaaare, and the readerwIU riM 
Arom the peraaal iustructcd a« well as amaaed.*' — Atheiunun, 

*' Few writen on India ci\}oyed the adnuitagee poascaaed kv Lady Falkland, who, as 
wir« to the Governor of Bombay, had accesa to eveiy aource of Information, and hence her 
Journal haa a reality aboat it which, conpied wrth the acute obaervatlon and good detcrfp- 
tlre powert of the authoress, rendera it aa pleaaant readlng aa we couid deaire." — Fre$a. 

'*An eztremely pleaaant book; as füll of Information aa to the manners and eaatoma 
9t the Saat, as it la of amusing and inatnictive matter of entertainraent. Lady Falkland ia 
tt mott dcUghtful companion. Slie leads the rcader along, iistening to her descriptiont 
«ntil hc becomes aa familiär with India aa if he had beeii dwelUng there for years.'* — HeraUL 

SPOBTING ADVENTURES IN THE NEW WORLD; 

OR, DAYS AND NIGHTS OF MOOSE HÜNTING IN THE PINE 
FORESTS OF ACADIA. By CAMPBELL HARDY, Royal Artillert. 
2 voU. post 8vo. with Ulustntions, 218. bound. 

'*A spirlted record of sporting adventurea, very entertalnlng and well worthy the atten- 
tion of all sportsmen wiio desire some fresher fieid than Europe can afford them. The 
foreata of Nova Scotia aboond iu moose, cariboo, bears, wolves, partridge, snipe and wild 
duck, while the rivers are t^eming with aalmon and other fish, ao tbat Lieutenant Hardy'a 
aport waa of tbe beat kind, and In the detaila which hc haa giren na tbere is much to 
iatareat and amuse. He ia a thorough sportaman, patient, akilfol, and actire, and relatca 
hia adTenturea with the gusto of a man who eujoys the llfe." — Tke Pres», 

TRAVELS IN EUROPEAN TURKEY. BY EDMUND 

SPENCER, Esa. Autbor of "Travels in Circassia,'' etc. Second and 
Cbeaper Edition, in 2 voh. Sio., with Illustrations, and a valuable Map 
of European Turkey. 18a. 

ARCnC MBCELLANIES, A SOUVENIR OF THE 

LATE POLAR SEARCH. By thb OFFICERS and SEAMEN of thb 
EXPEDITION. Dedicateo et permission to the Lo&ds ov thb 
Admiraltt. Second Edition. 1 vol., with Illustrations. 68. 

A FILGBIMAGE INTO DAÜPHINE : WITH A VISIT 

TO THE MoNASTERT OF THB GrANDE ChARTREVSE, AND AnBCDOTBS, 

Incidents» and Sketches from Twentt Departments of France. 

By the REV. 6. M. MUS6RAVE, A.M. 2 vols. vnth Illustrations. 2l8. 

" It would be difficult to find a more agreeable and instructlve travelllng companion 
than the author of tbese volumes. He bas sufficient antlquarian, scientific, and artistic 
Icoowledge to malce bim an enlightened observer and reporter, and a quicknesa of dlMrern- 
nieot whtcb detecta tbe amallest point of lntere«t."'*6/o6e. 

THE HOLY PLACES: A NARRATIVE OF TWO 

YEARS' RESIDENCE IN JERUSALEM AND PALESTINE. By 
HANMER L. DUPUIS. With Notes on the Dispersed Canaanitb 
Trtbes, by JOSEPH DÜPUIS, late British Vice-Consul in TripoU and 
Tunis. 2 vols. with Illustrations, 21 s. bound. 
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LAKE NGAMI; OR EXPLORATIONS AND DIS- 

covERiB« DvaiNG FouR Years' Wandbrinos in thb Wilds of 
South-Western Africa. By CHARLES JOHN ANDERSSON. 1 toI. 
royal 8vo.» with Map and upwards of 50 Illuitrationi, representing Sport- 
ing Advenlures, Subjects of Natural History, &c. Second Edition, 30». 
handsomely bound. 

"Thia narrative of African explorations and discoreries is oneof tbe moat important 
geographica! works tbat bave lately appeared. It coutains the account of tiro Journeys 
made between the years 18A0 and 1864, in the firat of wbich the countriea of the Damaraa 
and the Ovambo, previooaly scarcely known in Europe, were exploredj and in the aecond 
the newly-discovered Lake Ngami waa reacbed by a route that had been deemed imprae- 
ticable, but which provea to be the ahorteat and the beat. The wotk coutaina much acientifie 
and accurate information aa to the geoiogy, the acenery, producta, and reaourcea of the 
regiona ezpl Ted, with noticea of the rellgion, maunera, and cuatoma of the native tribe». 
The continual aporting adventurea, and other remarkable occnrrencea, intermingled with 
the narrative of travel, make the book aa intereating to read aa a romance, aa, indeed, a 
good book of travela ought alnraya to be. The illuatrationa by Wolf are admirably deaigned, 
and moat of them repreacnt acenea aa atriking aa any witneaaed by Julea O^rard or Gordon 
Cnmming.** — Literary Gazette. 

"Mr. Anderaaon haa made no hackneyed excnralon up the Nile and back again, but 
painful Journey, aomething between a pilgrimage and a wild-beaat bunt, which might haTC 
tried the patience of a fakir and the pluck of a gladiator. Such narrativea are agreeable 
cbangea in our day, and take hold of attention like the old travela. Mr. Anderaaon ia a 
good-natured and cheerfül writer; and bia book may be read with aa a&ach pleaaure aa 
profit. For the detalla of a romantic and laborioua Journey,— for particulara abont the 
oatrich, the hippopotamua, the Hon, and the hy»na,— for curioua tllaatrationa of aayage 
life, — for that kind of intereat which ia awakened by dangera bravely, and by fatiguea atontly 
bome — readera would do well to conault the book itaelf. The priutera and engravera bare 
done Mr. Anderaaon juaticei and we think the reading public will go and do likewiae."— 
4tKetutum» 

** Thia handaome book ia one for everybody to read. Aa a record of travel, every page ia 
faacinating, while the naturaliat and the geographer will be deiighted with the new facta it 
reveala. The aporting kdventurea of Mr. Andersaon, too, are not leaa wonderful than thoae 
of precediug African travellera. The platea are numeroua and admirable." — Tfie Freu. 

THE OXONIAN IN NORWAY ; OR, NOTES OF 

ExcuRsiONS IN THAT CoüNTRY. By thc Rcv- F. METCALFE, M.A., 
Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford. Nevy and Cbeaper Edition, revised, 
1 Tol. post 8vo., witb Map and additional Hlustrations, 10s. 6d. boand. 

"*The Oxonian in Norway ' ia replete with intereat, ia written in an animated'atylc 
and ia one of thoae booka which cannot fail to be at the aame time amuaing and inatnictive 
Mr. Metcalfe vlaited placea where an Engliahman waa a rarity } and all who take an intereat 
in cuatoma practi^ed by varioua peoplea, will welcome hia book for the accouuta of Nor- 
weglan manuera aud cuatoma which have not been touched upon before. Numeroua inte- 
reating and exctting anecdotea, in connezion with the author'a excuraiona in purauit of 
jBahing and aUootlog, pcrvade throughout." — Chromeie. 

*'Mr. Metcalfe*a book ia aa füll of facta and intereating information aa it can hold, and 
ia interlarded with racy anecdotea. Some of theae are highly original aud entertaining. 
More than thia, it ia a truly valuable work, containing a fund of Information on the atatlatica, 
politioi, aud religlon of the eountries v\ted»*^—BlaekwootP» Magatrine, 
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BUSSIA AFTEBr THE WAR : THE NARRATIVE OF 

A Visit to that Countrt in 1856. By SELINA BUNBURY. 2 vols. 
po8t 8vo. 2 Ib. 

**We congratulate Miss Bunbary lipon having written a yerj entertalning book— one 
tbat ha« the merit of being readnble fiom the beginniog to the end. The autbor stiw all 
that she could, and has descrtbiKi with much viraciiy all she saw Her book is füll ot 
pteasant pictures, commencing wIth ät. Petersbai^ and its lions, and ending with the 
eoronatinn. It will find numerous readers." — Daily New§. 

*' Miss Bunbury's vivacions Sketches are not only piquant with meaiiing aa to the State 
of Society in RuHsia, but hnve all the cbariii and fresbnesu ot first impresstons on an acttve, 
thoughtt'ul, aiid ubserving raind. VVe can cordially recommend the work, as presenting a 
▼ery entertaintng and varied panorama of the route taicen by this intelligent lady, and, 
moreover, as uouveying the mos t recent Information with regaid to the present stateand 
•oadltlon of the more Important parts of the Csar*s vast terri tories."— Jf omiffj' Post, 

A SUMMEK IN NORTHERN EUROPE; INCLUD- 

INO Sketches in Sweoen, Norway, Finlano, the Aland Islands, 
GoTHLAND, etc. Bv SELINA BUNBURY. 2 vols. post Svo., 2l8. 

'* All readera of the works of lady^travellers will be glad to know that they are favoored 
agrin by Miss Bunbury with au account of l.er ezperience in Northern Europe, including 
much of the seat of tlie late war — Pinland, für example. and the Alaud Isles. The book 
is a very welcome contributiou to the reading of the sea&on." — Examiner. 

NARRATIVE OF A JOURNEY ROUND THE WORLD, 

Comprising A Winter Passage across the Andes to Chili, with a 
Visit to the Gold Rbgions of California and Australia, the South 
Sea Islands, Java, &c. By F. GERSTAECKER. 3 vols. Sls. 6(1. 

** Starting from Bremen for California, the autbor of this Narrative proceeded to Rio, 
and thence to Buenos Ayresj where he exehanged the wild seas for the yet wilder Pampas, 
and made bis way on horseback to Valparaiso across the Cordilleras — a winter passage füll of 
difficulty and danger. From Valparaiito he salled to California, and visited San Francisco 
Sacramento, and the mining districts generally. Thence he steered bis course to the South 
Sea Islands, resting at'Honolulu, Tahiti, and othergems of che sea in that quarter, and from 
thence to Sydney, marchiug tbrough the Miirray Valley, and inspectiug the Adelaide district. 
From Australia he dashed onward to Java, riding tbrough the iuterlor, and taking a general 
sunrey of Butavia, with a glanccat Japan and the Japanese. An active, intelligent, observaut 
man, the tiotes he müde of bis adventiires are füll of variety and interest. His de»criptions of 
piaces aud persona are lively, and his reniarks on natural productious and the phenomena of 
earth, sea, and sky are always sensible, and made with a view to practical results. Those 
portions of the Narrative which refer to California and Australia are replete with virid 
Sketches ; and indeed the whole work abonnds with Hving and picturesque descriptions of 
men, manners, and localities." — Olobe 

AUSTRALIA AS IT IS: ITS SETTLEMENTS, FARMS, 

AND GOLD FIELDS. By F. LANCELOT, Mineralogical Sur- 
VBTOR IN THE AusTRALiAN CoLONiES. Sccoiid Edition. 2 vols. 12s. 

A LADTS VISIT TO THE GOLD DIG6INGS OF 

AUSTRALIA. By MRS. CLACY. 1 vol. ös. bound. 

*' The most pithy and entertaining of all the books that have been written on (he gold 
diggings."— LtYwttry Gazette. 

UGHTS AND SHADOWS OF AUSTRALIAN LIFE. 

By MRS. CLACY. 2 vols. post 8vo. 12s. bound. 
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A PEBSONAL NARRATIVE OF TBE DISCOVERY 

OF THE NORTH-WEST PASSAGE with Numerous In cidents of Travel 
and Adventure during nearly Five Years' Contiauous Senrice in the Arctic 
Kegions while in Search of the Expedition ander Sir John Franklin. By 
ALEX. ARMSTRONG, M.D., R.N., late Surgeofl and NaturaUst of H.M.S. 
* Investigator/ 1 vol. With Map and Plate, 168. 

"This bouk Is sure to take a prominent position in every library in wbich works of 
diacovery and adventure are to be met with. Itisa recordofthe most memorable geo- 
graphica! discovery of the present age. It coxnes from one who has hlmself actlvely 
participated in all the stlrring incidents and exciting scenes it so ably describes, atid thnt 
possesses tbat charm of freahness and intereat no mere Compiler can ever hope to obtain. 
The atirring paaaages of Dr. Armstrong*» oarrative bear aniple evidence of their havinff 
been written hy an accompliahed and highly-ieducated man, posseaaed of qaick aensibill- 
tiea, cultivated powers, aud a refined m\nd.**—Dailp News, 

THE WANDEREE IN ARABIA. BY G. T. LOWTH, 

Esa. 2 vols. post 8vo. with lllustrations. 2l8. bound. 

*' An excellent book, penraded by a healthy enthuaiaam, novel and varied in its incidenta, 
pictureaque in ita deacriptions, and ranning over with human intereat." — Sun, 

** Mr. Lowth has shoivn himaelf in tbeae volumea to be an intelligent traveller, a keen 
obaenrer of nature, and an accompliahed artiat. The general reader will find in hia deacrip- 
tions of hia wanderinga in Arabia, and among the moat intereating monuments of old 
Chriatian landa, a great deal that cannot fall to intereat and amuae him. — Post. 

EIGHTEEN YEARS ON THE GOLD COAST OF 

AFRICA; including an Account of the Native Tribes, and their 
iNTERCouasE WITH EüROPEANS. By BRODIE CRUICKSHANK, Member 
OF THE Legislative Council, Cape Coast Castle. 2 vols. post 8vo. 2l8. 

**Thi8 ia one of the moat intereating worka that ever yet came into our handa. It 
poaaesaes the charm of introducing na to habita and mannera of the human family of which 
before we had no conceptlon."— 5/aiMlard. 

THE CRESCENT AND THE GROSS. BY EIIOT WAR- 

BURTON. Tbirteenth Edition. 1 vol., vnth 15 lllustrations, Gs. bound. 

*' Independently of ita yalae as an original narrative, and ita uaeful and intereating 
Information, thia work ia remarkable for the colouring power and play of fancy with which 
ita deacriptiona are enlivened. Among ita greateat and moat laating charma ia ita reverent 
and aerioua spirit." — Quarterly Review. 

**A book calculated to prove more practically uaeful waa never penned than the 
' Greacent and the Crosa* — a work which aurpasaea all othera in ita homage for the aublimc 
aud its love for the beautiful in thoae famoua regiona conaecrated to everlaating immor- 
tality in the annala of the propheta — and which no other modern writer haa ever depicted 
with a pencil ac once ao reverent and pictureaque." — Sun, 

"In the mixture of atory with anecdote, iuformation and impreaaion, it perhapa sur. 
paasea 'Eothen.' Innumerable paasagea of force, vivacity, or humour are to be found in 
thia yolnme.** ^Speetator, 

TRAVELS IN PERSIA GEORGIA AND KOOR- 

DISTAN, with Sketches of the Cossacks and the Caucasus. By 

Dr. MORITZ WAGNER. 3 vols., post 8vo. 

'* We have here learning without pedantry, acute and doae obaervatlon without the 
tedium of unintereating detaila, the refiectiona of a philoaopher intermixed with the pleasant 
■toriea and graphic aketchea of an accompliahed traveller."-- Li/erar^^ Oaxette, 
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BULE AND MISBULE OF THE ENGUSH IN 

AMERICA. Bythe Author of "SAM SLICR." 2 toU. postSvo. 21i. 

*' We conreive thlt work to be by far the most valuable «nd important Judge Halibartoo 
htm erer written. While teeming with interest, morul aud historical, to the general rrader, 
Iteqaally constftntes a philotophlcal study for the poiitician and statcsmaD. It wlUbe fonud 
to let lo a Aiiod of light upon the actnal origin, formation, and progrese of the republlc of 
tte DnitMi Statca.**— ^«eo/ m$ti MilUmrp OmaHU, 

SAM SLICE?S NATUBE AND HUMAN NATÜBE. 

2 Tols. poit 8yo. 248. boand. 

** Slnce 8am Stlck*a first irork he haa written nothlog so fresh, racy, and genuinely 
humoroua as this. Every line of it teils some way or other } inatructively. satirically» 
Jocotely, or vrlttily. Admiration at Sam's mature talents, and laughler at hie droll yams, 
eonatantiy alternate, as wlth unhalting aridity weperuse these last volumes of bis. They 
conslst of 25 Chapters, each containing a tale» a sketch, or au adventnre. In ercry one of 
them, the Clockroaker proves himself the fastest time killer a-going." — 0Ö9erverm 



SAM SUGK'S WISE SAWS AND MODERN 

INSTANCES ; or, What hk Said, Did, or Inybntbd. Second Edition. 
2 Tolfl. post 8vo. 21«. 

'* We do not fear to predict that these delightfül yolumes will be the most popnlar, as 
beyoud doubt, they are the best, of all Judge Hallburton*« admlrable works. Tbe ' Wls« 
8aws and Modem Instances' evinee powers of Imagination and expression far beyond what 
even his former publications could lead any one to ascribe to tbe author. We have, it is tme 
long been familiär with his quaint humour and racy narrativr, but the Tolumes before ns 
take a loftier raiige, and are so rieh in fun and good sense, that to offer an extract as a 
sample woold be an injnsticeto author and reoder. It Is one of the pleasantest books we 
ever read, and we eamestly reoommend lt." — Standard. 

*' The humour of Sam SUck is inexhaustlble. He Is erer and ererywhere a welcome 
▼isitor } smiles greet his approach, and wit and wisdom hang upon his tougoe. The present 
Is altogether a most edifying prodnction, remarkable alike for its raq^ humour, its sound 
phliosophy, the felicity of its illustrations, and the delicacy of its satire. We promise onr 
readers a great treat from the perusal of these * WIse Saws and Modern Instances/ whlcli 
eontain a world of practical wisdom, and a treasurr of the riebest fxm.*'-^Mormng Pott, 



THE AMEMCANS AT HOME; OR, BTEWATS 

BACKWOODS, AND PRAIRIES. Edited bj tfae Author of "SAM 
SLICK.'' 3 vois. post 8yo. Sls. 6d. 

'* In the picturesque delineation of character, and tbe felicitons portralture of national 
features, no writer of the present day equals Judge Halibnrton. * The Americans at Home * 
will not be less populär than any of hlt prevlous worics." — Pont, 



TEAITS OF AMERICAN HUMOUR. EDITED BT 

the Author of '< SAM SLICK." 3 vols. post 8to. Sls. 6d. 

" No man has done more than the facetlous Judge Haliburton, through the mouth of 
the inlmltable * Sam,' to make the old parent country recognise and appreciate her queer 
transatlantle progeny. His present collection of comic stories and laughable tralts Ja a 
budget of fun fuU of rieh specimens of American huroottr."--6/o6e. 
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THE RIDES AND REVERIES OF MR. iESOP SMITH. 

By MARTIN F. TUPFER. 1 vol. post 8vo. lOs. 6d. bound. 

" Mr. Tupper's new work will do good service to bis literary reputatlon. It comblnM, 
with lucidity and acuteness of Judgment, freshness of fancy and elegance of gentiment. In 
its cheerfui and iuatructlve pagfs sound moral priuciples are forclbly inculcated, and every- 
day trutha acqalre an a)r of novelty, and are rendered pecullarly attractive by belng ezpresacd 
In that epigraintnatic laiiguage vrhich so iargely contributed to the popnlarlty of tbe autbor*! 
fermer work, entitled ' Proverbial Pbllotopby.' " — Morning Pott, 

"Tbese eaaaya are the production of the talented author of 'Prorerblal PhHosophy,' 
whose former work obtaiued lo large a share of public t'avour. They poasess a qualnt 
origlnality, and display conslderable knowledge on an immense variety of topics." — Sun, 

" The ' Rides and Reveries * will add considerably to tbe reputation of Mr. Tupper. The 
TOlume may serve as a suitabie companion to bis* Proverbial Phiiosopby.' ** — Observer. 

A WOMAITS THOUGHTS ABOUT WOMEN. BY 

the Author of "John Halifax, Gentleman/* 1 vol. lOs.Gd. 

" A book of sound counsel. Tt is one of the most sensible works of its kiud, well wrltten* 
tme hearted, and altogether practical." — Examiner. 

** This excellent book is cbaracterised by good sense, good taste, and feeling, and It 
wrlttenln an earnest, Philanthropie, as well as practical splrit."— Po«<. 

** A very excellent aud thoaghtful work by a writer who has attalned a high degree of 
celebrity, offeriiig to her own sex refiections and suggestlons on subjects of the greatest 
importance. The book is written in a frank and fearless spirit, comest in purpose and 
piractical in tone." — Sun» 

PEN AND PENCIL PICTURES. BY THOMAS 

HOOD. Second Edition, Revised, with Additions. 1 vol. with' nuroerous 
Illustrations, by the Author, lOs. 6d. bound. 

" Few will h&ve seen this book announced without having a wlsh to welcome it. By hli 
poetry and his prose, Thomas Hood the Secoud diatinctly announces himself to be bis 
father*8 son. His mnsic has a note here and there from the old household lullables to 
which his cradle was rocked. Some of his thoughts have the tme family cast. Bnt hii 
song is not whoUy the song of a mocking-bird~his sentiment can flow in Channels of his 
own i and his speculations and hli stories have a tonch, taste, and fiavour which indicate 
that Thomas Hood's father*8 son may ripen and rlse into one of those original and indl» 
vidual authors who brighten the times in which they write, and gladden the hearts of thoae 
among whom their lot is cast." — Athenäum. 

'* We are happy to find that the delightful volnme, ' Pen and Pencil Pictures,' haa 
reached a second editiou, and that the reception of the younger Thomas Bood, by the 
public, has been worthy of the naroe he bears. The work is considerably augmented b 
passagea of Increased maturity and vigour, sach as will contribnte stitl fürther to Itt 
popularity among the reading classes of the pvb\ic,**^LUerarp Oaxette, 

THE DRAMATIC WORKS OF MARY RUSSELL 

MITFORD. Author of " Our Village," « Atherton," &c. 2 voU. post 8vo. 
vrith Portrait of the Author andother lllustrations. 2l8. 

** Miss Mitford has collected into one chaplet the laureis gathered in her prime of author- 
■hip. Laid by the aide of the volame of dramatic works of Joanne Balllie, these 
volumes suffer no disparagement. This is high praise, and it is well deserved.*'— > J/Aen«iim . 

SONGS OF THE CAVALIERS AND ROUNDHEADS, 

JACOBITE BALL ADS, &c. By G. W. THORNBURY. 1 vol. with 
numerous Illustratioiis by H. S. Ma&ks. lOs. 6d. elegantly bound. 

'* Mr. Tbombury has prodnced a Tolume of songs and ballada worthy to rank with 
Macaulay's or Aytoun's Lays."— CAronic/e. 

** Those who love plcture, life, and costume in song will here find what they love."— 
Atkeneeum. 
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FAMILY ROMANCE; OR, DOMESTIC ANNALS OP 

THE ARISTOCRACY. BY SIR BERNARD BURKE, Ulster Kino ov 
Arms. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 

Among tbe many other interf^sting legends and romantic family histories com- 
prisedin these volutnes, will be found the foUowing: — The wouderfu] narrative 
of Maria Stella, Lady Newborough, wbo claimed on sucb streng evidence to be 
a Princess of tbe House of Orleans, and disputed tbe identity of Louis Pbilippe— 
Tbe Story of tbe bumble raarriage of tbe beautiful Countess of Stratbmore» and 
tbe sufferings and fate of ber only cbild — Tbe Leaders of Faabion, from Gramont 
to D'Orsav — Tbe rise of tbe celebrated Baron Ward, now Prime Minister at 
Parma — Tbe curious claim to tbe Earldom of Crawford — Tbe Strange Vicissitudes 
of our Great Faroilies, replete witb tbe most roraantic details — Tbe story of tbe 
Kirkpatricks of Closeburn (tbe ancestors of tbe Frencb Empress), and tbe re- 
markable tradition associated witb tbem — Tbe Legend of tbe Lambtons — Tbe 
verifieation in our own time of tbe famous prediction as to tbe Earls of Mar— 
Lady Ogilvy's escape — Tbe Beresford and Wynyard gbost stories, &c. 

"It were tmpossibie to praise too hfghlyaa a work of amusement theae two moat in. 
teresting volames, wbether wc ihould baTe regard to ita ezcellent plan or ita not leaa ex- 
eellent execution. The ▼olumea are just wbat ouRht to be foond on every drawing-room table 
Here you have nearly flfty captivating romances witb the plth of all their {otereet preaeired 
iu nndtm!nishe4 poignancy, and any one may be read in half an hour. It Is not the leaat of 
their merlts that the romancea are founded on fact— or wbat, at leaat, haa been handed down 
for truth by long tradition — and the romance of reality far exceeda the romance of fiction. 
Bach atory is told in the clear, unaffected style with which tbe author's fonner worka 
have made the public familiär, while they afford evideuce of the value, even to a worlc of 
amuaement, of i.hat historical and genealogical learniog that may Juatly be expected of tbe 
authorof ' The Peernge.* "—Standard. 

THE ROMANCE OF THE FORUM; OR, NARRA- 

TrVES, SCENES, AND ANECDOTES FROM COURTS OF JUSTICE. 
SECOND SERIES. BY PETER BURKE, Esa., of tbe Inner Tcmple, 
Barrister-at-Law. 2 vols. post 8yo. 21s. 

PRINCIPAL CONTENTS :— Lord Cricbton's Revenge— Tbe Great Douglas 
Cause— Lord and Lady Kinnaird — Marie Delorme and Her Husband — Tbe 
Spectral Treasure — Marders in Inns of Court' — Mattbieson tbe Forger — Trials 
that establisbed the lUegality of Slavery — Tbe Lover Highwayman — Tbe 
Accusing Spirit — Tbe Attomey- General of tbe Reign of Terror — Eccentric 
Occurrences in tbe Law — Adventuresses of Pretended Rank — Tbe Courier of 
Lyons — General Sarrazin's Bigamy — Tbe Elstree Murder — Count Bocarme and 
bis wife — Professor Webster, &c. 

" Tbe favour with which the firat aeriea of thia pablication waa received, haa Indnced 
Mr. Burke to extend hia reaearchea, which he haa done with great judgmeut. The incidents 
forming the aubject of the aecond aeriea are aa extraordiuary in every respect, aa thoae which 
obtained ao high a meed of celebrity for the firat. Some of the talea couid acarcely be believed 
to be founded in fact, or to be recorda of eventa that have atartied the world, were ther« not 
tbe incouteatable evidence which Mr. Burlce haa eatabliahed to prove that they have 
actually happened.'* — Messenger, 

NOVELS AND NOVEUSTS, FROM ELIZABETH TO 

VICTORIA. By J. C. JEAFFRESON, Esa. 2 vols. with lUastrations, 
21s. (Just ready). 
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NEW AND 



JOHN HAUFAX, GENTLEMAN. 

Cheaper Edition. 1vol. lOs. 6d. bound. 

"This i« B very good and a Tery interesting novel. It is deslfmed to trace the carcer 
fi'om boyhood to age of a perfect man — a Christian gentleman, and it abounds in incident 
both well and highly wruugbt. Throughout it is conceived in a bigb spirit, and wrltten 
with great -ability, better than any former work, we think, of its deaerredly «ucceMfol 
author." — Egaminer. 

**Tbenevrand cheaper edition of thia interesting work will doubtless meet with great 
sacceas. John Halifax, the hero of thi« moat beautifiil story. is no ordinnry hero. and thia 
hia hiitory is no ordinary book. It is a fulUlength portrait of a true gentleniHn, one of 
nature's own nobility. It is also the history of a home, and a thoronghly English one. 
The work abounds in incident, and many of the scenea are füll of graphic power and true 
pathos. It is l( book that (ew will read withoat becoming wtser and better.** — Scotman, 
"*John Halifax* is one of the nobleat stories among modern works of fiction. The 
interest is enthralling, the charactersadmirably sustatned, andthemoralexcellent.'* — Preu, 

NOTHING NEW. BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN 

HALIFAX, QENTLEMAN." 2 toIs. 2l8. 

"Two volumes displaying all thoae auperior merita which bare made ' John Haliflu^ 
one of the moat populär works of the day.**— Po«^. 

** We cordially recommend these volumes. The aame graphic power, deep pathos, 
bealthful sentiment, and masterly execution, which place that beautiful work, *John 
Halifax,' among tbe English classics are everywhere displayed.*'— CArontc/e. 

*'The reader will find these narratives fuUy calculated to remind him of that trnth and 
energ^ of human portrat iure, that spell over human affections and emotions, which have 
«tamped this uulbor one of the first novelists of our day.** — John Bull, 

ADELE. BY JULIA KAVANAGH, AUTHOE OF 

*« NATHALIE," &c., 3 vols. 

" ' Ad^le is the best work we have read by Miss Kavanagh } it is a channing novel, ftiU 
of delicate chariicter-painting. The workmanship is good throughout, and the interest 
kindled in the first cbapter bums brightly to the close.** — Aihefueum. 

*'Ad&le* Is one of Miss Kavanagh*s happiest dellneations. The whole work ic 
admirable and füll of talent.**— LtVerary Qaxette. 

** In the work before us Miss Kavanagh has achleved a decided trfumph. The stor^ 
la novel and interesting. The characters are vlvidly drawn, and the style is fresh and 
attractive. It will, no doubt, become at once a populär favourite, and add another to the 
Uat of Miss Kavanagh*s successes.'*— Stin. 

BT THE AUTHOR OF MARGARET MAITLAND. 



LILLIESLEAF. 

Bbiko tbb Concludino Seribs or 
"Passaobs in thb Lira of Mrs. Mab- 

OARBT MaITLAND." 

Cheaper Edition, 1 vol. 0«. 

" The concluding seriea of passages in 
the * Life of Mrs. Margaret Maitland* is, 
to our tbinking, superior to the begln- 
ning I and this we take to be about the 
most satisfactory compliment we can pay 
the authoress. There is a vein of simple 
good sense and pious feeling running 
throughout. for which no reader can fall 
to be the oetter.**— iKAaueum. 

THE DATS OF MY LIFE. 

AN AUTOBIOOBAPHT. 8 VOlr. 

*' The author writes with her usnal fine 
eapacity for the picturesqne, and her in- 
variable good sense, good feeling, apd 
good taste. No part ot the narrative is 
uninterestiog."— ifMeiMSKio. 



OEPHANS. 

I vol. lOs. 6d. 

*' An ezqnisltely beautiful story — ^a book 
that no woroan will read without feeling 
her heart warm to the author.'* — National 
Magasrine. 

*' The author of ' Orphans* is one of tbe 
ablest writers of fiction in the present 
day. and beyond this, and far better, la 
one of those who always seek to inculcale 
religious Impression and moral actton by 
all her literary eflbrts. This excellent 
purpose pervades every page of thia In- 
teresting tale."— Afe« engtr. 

MAGDALEN HEPBÜBN; 

A BTORT OFTBK SCOTTI8B RBFORHAVIOW. 

HABET MÜIE. 

Sbcond Edition. 8 vola. 

ADAM GEAEME, 
OF MOSSGRAY. 3 vols. 
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THE ONLT CHILD. 

By Ladt Scott. 2 t. 
"Lady Scott's novels are always ftiU of 
▼fTadty and keen obawTaHon, and this 
Story. Is raWy d»atlnjrul«hed by the aamc 
characUristica.»*— JoAn BulL 

A LOYEB'S aXTABKEL. 

By the Author of " CovaiN G»of»rbt. 8 7. 
" Cneof those fa»cinat«ng Ulea which 
the reader cannot put down half read. 
The loterest ia aroaaed in the flrst chapte, 
and adffllrably auatained throughout. The 

51ot ia well conceired and well developed. 
'he inddenta ar« plctureaque and ef- 
fectiTC. The charactera are distfnct and 
well marked.*'— Jf ornifl^ CkrofUeie, 

COUSIN HAERY. 

By Mma. Gaar. Author of "Thb Gam- 

BLXR'a WlF«," &c. 8 VOlB. 

"There ia an originality and power 
Bboat the whole novel that rank It with 
If ra. Grey'a beat atoriea.»»— JoA» BuU, 

A WILL AJSTD A WAY. 

By the Hon. Hbnbt Cok«, Author of 

" High and Low,»' &c. 2 vols. 

•• A very intereating novel.'*— 06««r»«'. 

THE LADY OP GLYNKE, 

By the Author of " ÜAnOARBT awd H»» 

BBlDBBMAlDa." 8 TOls. 

«•There ia a great deal that ia both ex- 
cellenL and charming in thia book.'»— 
Atkenmum 

MORALS OP MAYPAIB. 

Skcond Kditiom. 3 vola. 

" This ia a good novel. There are ftvah- 
iieaa and talent in the book.«--Lf*. Qok, 

"A very capital novel. There i« a 
thorough knowledge of aociety, with con- 
alderable cleverneaa in depicting lt. »— 
Spectator, 

COTJBT SECRET8. 

By M»a. Thombon. 3 vol«. 
•* A fascinating atory.— J'^A» Bull. 

THE SaUIRE OP 
BEECHWOOD. 

By *• ScauTATOB." 
Dedicated to the Duke of Beaufort. 3 vola. 

A WOMAN'S STORY. 

By M»a. S. C. Hall. 8 vola. 
«• ' A Woman*8 Story » I» interesting. It 
Ia well wrltten. a..d q..lte «q" J^J^m^ *»' 
Mra. S. C. Hall'a worknV—Atheiugum. 

LIFE AOT) ITS BEALITIES. 

By Ladt Cbattbrton. 8 vola. 

•• A novel of lofty purpose, of great power, 
•odadmirable aentiment."— OAuwrer. 



THE TWO BROTHEBS. 

By the Author of *'Tbb Dibciplinb or 
Lifb/' &c. 8 vola. 

HECKINOTON. 

By MBB. GoBB. 8 vola. 

VIOLET BANK, 

▲ND It8 Inmatbb. 8 vols. 

DABH Ain) FAIR. 

By the Author of '* Rockinobam." 3 r. 



««I 



'The author of *Rockinghani ' haa aur- 
pasaed bimstflf in ' Dark and Fair.' The 
charactera are distinctiy drawn. The atory 
ia simple and apiritedly told. The dia- 
logue ia smart, natural, füll of charactcr. 
In Short. * Dark and Fair ' takes ita place 
among the cieverea| novels of the season. 
It is the Cream of light literature, grace- 
fül, brilliant, and conUnuously intereat- 
Ing."— <?/oÄe. 

A LTPE'S LESSONS. 

By MBB. GoBB. 8 vols. 

«*«A Llfe's Lessons* is told In Mrs. 
Gore's best style. She showers wit, 
grace, änd learning through the pagea 
with her usual felicity."— l?a«y Newa. 

CUTHBEBT ST. ELME, M.P. ; 

Ob, PA.SSAGES IN THE LIFE OF 
A POLITICIAN. 3 vola. 

" A book to be read, and decidedly one 
of ' the novels ' of the day ."—Press. 

PASHIONABLE LIPE; 

Ob, PABIS and LONDON. 
By Mrb. Trollopb. 3 v. 
"The book has among ita meriuthe 
invaluable one of being thoroughly read- 
able." — Examiner, 

G E B T B ü D E; 

Ob, FAMILY PRIDE. 
By Mrb. Tbollopb. 8 vols. 
" The publication of thia work will add 
to Mrs. Troll»»pe's high reputaiion aa a 
noveUat."— Po«^ 

DABIEN; 

Ob, the MERCHANT PBINCE. 

By Eliot Wabbobton, 

Author of "Thb CaBgcBNT and thb 

Cbobb." New and Cheoper Edition. 

1 vol. 6a. (Just Beady.) 

SEYMOTJB 
AND HIS PBIENDS. 

By the Author of "ThbSbcbbt Mab- 

BIAOB." 8 VOlB. 

«The atory ia ftiU of Intereat and 
paBsion."— Hcra/d. 
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RACHEL GRAY. 

By Julia Kaitanaoii, 
Author of '*Natbalik,'* See. 1 vol. 

** Rachel Gray i» a charming aud touch- 
IngBtory, narrated with grace and skill. 
No one can read the atory and not feel 
a good infiuence from it. The characters 
are vigoroutly sketched, and have a tife- 
like reality about them. We heartily re- 
cominend this story, and shall rejoice 
wheu Miss Kavanngh will give ns an- 
oiher equally good.*' — Athetumm. 

THE ROSE OF ASHÜRST. 

By Author of Emilia Wtxdham. S voIs. 

** This Story inevitably pleases, because 
a derer and right-minded vornan seems 
to have really put her heart into the 
telling of it."S»aminer, 

EDQAR BARDON. 

By \V. Kniohton, M.A. 8 vols. 

"The Story Is in every way worthy of the 
author*s rvputation. It Is füll of ezcillng 
Incidents, romantic sUuations, and 
graphic descriptions.*' — Pott. 

ROSA OREY. 

By the Author of " Annb Dtsart. 3 t. 

"The characters are well delineated, 
the Btory is lucldly told, and the coiiver- 
sations are spirited, and Impressed with 
the individuality of the Speakers. Alto- 
gether the work is a success." — Dailp 
New», 

ISABEL ; 

THE T0UN6 WIFE. AND THE OLD 
LOVE. 

By J C. Jbaftrkson, Author of "Cbbw 
RiBK.** avols. 

WILDFLOWER. 

By the Author of **Ths HoussovEl- 
MORB.*' 3 vols. 

" One of the best novels It has lately 
been our fortune to meet with The plot 
is ingeuious and novel, and th« characters 
are sketched with a masterly band.** — 
Preu, 

UARRIED FOR LOVE. 

By Author of ** Cousin GBOvraBr." 8 ▼. 

'* * Marri^d for Love ' is as Eall of lively 
Sketches, smart writing, and strongly- 
drawn character as * Cousin Geoffrey,* and 
the Story is of a moreexdttng «ndmoving 
natura.'* — Qtohe. 

ARTHUR BRANBON. 

2 vols. 

'"Arthur Branden' abounds in free, 
vigorous Sketches, both of life andscenery, 
which are dashed off with a frfshness and 
vitality which the reader will feel to be 
charming. The pictures of Rome aud of 
artist-Iife in Rome are especially good." — 
Atkenmum, 



KLAEtGARET 
ANB HER BRIBESMAIB8. 

By the Author of *' Wohan's Dbvotioiv.*' 

'* We recommend all who are in search 
of a fascinating novei to read this work. 
There are a freshness- and an orlginality 
ahont it quite charming, and there Isa 
certain nobleness in the treatment, both 
of sentiment and incident, which is not 
oft«n found." — Athefumm, 

THE YOÜNG LORB. 

By the Author of ** Tbk Discirum of 
LiFB,** &c. 2 vols. 

" This new novel by Lady Emily Pen- 
soiiby is interesting as a story, and still 
more to be commended for the profitabla 
lessons it Inculcates." — Lit. Oag. 

THE HOUSE OF ELMORE ; 

A TAMILT BISTORT. 8 VOlS. 

*'A Splendid production. The story» 
. conceived with great skill, is worked out 
In a succession of powerful portraitures, 
aud of Boul.stirring scenea.**— JoA« BvUt, 

TRITE TO NATURE. 

2 vols. 21s. 

" The reader will be at no loss for amnsa- 
ment in perusing 'True to Nature.' It 
has to recommend it an agreeable style« 
and some strlking evcnts and exdtinsr 
scenes that are replete with vigour and 
vivadty.*»— Stti». 

liCARaüERITE'S LEGACY. 

By Maa. T. F. Steward. 8 vols. 

** Rarely have we met with a mor« 
interesting book than this, The story ia 
of a most thriliing description.'* — Chron, 

THE SORROWS OF 
GEHTILITY. 

By Miss Jbwsburt. 2 vols. 
"A remarkablygood novel."— JBjtitnMer. 

OUR OWN STORY. 

By Sblina Bvnburt. 
Author of ** LiFB in Swkdkn.** 8 vols. 

** A work of unquestionabie genius. The 
tUxy is füll of interest."— CAronJcte. 

MR. A R L E« 

2 vols. 

"' Vix , Arie ' is a work of a very high 
Order, and we are offf>ring it no light 
tribute when we say that, in style and 
coiiception, it reminds us of the writluga 
ef Urs. Gaskell.*'— JoA» Bmll. 

THE NEXT BOOR 
HEIGHBOURS. 

By Mae. Gascoionb. Author ot ** Tbmv- 
TATION, &c. 8 vola. 



THE ARMY AND THB NAVY. 



COLBUKirS UNITED SERVICE MAGAZINE, ANB 

NAVAL AND MILITARY JOURNAL. Publuhed on the fint of e^erj 
month, price Ss. 6d. 

This popalar periodicali which has now been establisbed a quarter of a Century^ 
embraces subjects of sucb extensive variety and powerfül interest as must render 
it scarcely less acceptable to readers in general than to the members of those pro* 
fesaions for whose use it is more particularly intended. Independently of a suc- 
ceaaion of Original Papers on innumerable interesting subjects, Personal Nar- 
ratiyes, Historical Incidents, Correspondence, etc., eacb number conoprisea 
Biographical Memoirs of Eminent Officers of all branches of service, Reviews of 
New Publications, eitherimmediately relating to the Army or Navy, or involving 
subjects of Utility or interest to the members of either, füll Reports of Trials 
by Courts MartiaJ, Distribution of the Army and Navy, General Orders, Circulars» 
Promotions, Appointments, Births, Marriages, Obituary, etc., with all the Naval 
and Military Intelligence of the month. 

OPINIONS OF THX PRESS. 

"ThIs is confestedly OD« of the ablest and mott attractlT« perlo^als of which the 
British press can boast, prcsentlng a wide field of entertainment to the geaeral as well as 
professional reader, The suggestlons for the benefit of the two senrices are dlstfognished 
by yigour of sense, acute and practical Observation, an ardcnt love of discipllne, tempered by 
a higb sense of justice, honour, and a tender regard for the welfare and comfort of oursoldiera 
and seamen.** — Olobe. 

" At the head of those perlodlcals which fümish oseful and valuable Information to 
their pfcnliar classes of readers, as well as amusement to the general body of the public^ 
mnst be placed the ' United Senrice Magasine, and Naval and Mlii^-ary Journal.' It nnmbert 
among its contribntors almost all those gallant spirits who have dooe no lese honovr 
to their country hf their swords than by their pens, and abounds with the most interesting 
discussions on naval and military affairs, and stirring narratives of deeds of ams in all 
parts of the world. Every Information of value and interest to both the Services is culled 
with the greatest diligence from every avallable source, and the correspondence of varlous 
distlnguished oflScers which enrich its pages is a feature of great attraction. In Short, the 
* United Service Magatine* can be recommended to every reader who possesses that attach- 
ment to bis country which should make him look with the deepest interest on its naval and 
military resources.** — Sim. 

'* This truly national periodicalis always füll of the most valnable matter for professional 
men.'*— iformn^ HeraUL 

** To military and naval men. and to that class of readers who hover on the skirts of the 
Service, and take a world of pains to inform themselves of all the goings on, the modes and 
fashions, the movements and adventures connected with ships and barracks, this periodieal 
is indispensable. It is a repertory of facts and criticisms-^narratives of past experience, and 
fictions that are as good as If they were true — tables and returns — new inventions and new 
books bearing upon the army and navy — correspondence crowded with in^lligence— and 
Bundry unclaimed matters that lie in close neighbourhood with the professions, and coatrihnte 
more or less to the stock of general uselhl Information." — Atlat, 
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